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PREFACE 




This book is a thorough revision of the origirtal onc« 
and the editors hope that in its new form it will meet the 
requirements of both pupils and teachers alike. The earlier 
lessons, which in their original form were too difficult for 
the Fifth Standard, have been almost entirely re-written. 
The principal changes made are the following : — 

(i) An attempt is made to use simpler language 
throughout the book. 

(ii) Wherever possible, difficult material is pre- 
sented in tabular form to ensure easier grasp. 

(iii) New and comparatively simple exercises are 
introduced. 

Each lesson is complete in itself in point of subject- 
matter. This plan has necessitated the introduction, in 
several lessons, of material which is unsuitable for the 
standard for which the main portion of the lesson is 
intended. Such material is indicated by three asterisks 
^nd it is suggested that these portions should be read in 
the next higher standard. 

Of the exercises for translation that weregiven at the 
end of the old edition, a few have been retained. On the 
other hand, we have included a fairly large number of 
new pieces mostly from the Matriculation and the School 
Final examination papers of the Bombay University before 
1905, and some few, the last ten, from the works of present- 
day writers in Marathi. These will give the pupils a 

'5tic idea of what they may expect in their examination, 
in attempt is made to grade these pieces, and teachers 
may make their own choice to suit the needs of their pupils. 
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The following distribution of lessons is suggested for 
the various standards : — 

Lessons 1 to 21 for fifth standard ; 

Lessons 22 to 31 for the sixth standard; 

Lessons 32 to the end for the seventh standard. 

For material used in the last ten pieces of the final 
exercisesi acknowledgement is made both by the editors 
and the publishers to : 






St. ?r. K. 



^r. JTT. 5- 

fRVIRci liqHFJI, ?iFrg 


^1. 




IjW'ilWHI j}, 












^W3r, qwf 


at. w. %ft, 



trrr. TT. 



f R WFT arm- 




mm, m 


^r. 


rfKm'ii snqr? 




trrr. tr. 

• 


The editors also desire to express their obligatioa t® 
such standard wo rks on English grammar and idiom as 
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lespersetfs Essentials of English Grammar, Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage, etc : for frequent consultation and an 
occasional quotation, the quotations being acknowledged 
an their respective places. 

The editors also desire to thank Mr. R. B. Bbagwat» 
M. A., retired Headmaster of the Nasik High School, for 
having'found time to read a part of the manuscript and 
for making a number of useful suggestions in the initial 
stage of the revision. 


Boona, d8lh November, 1935. 


G.H.Kelkar 
K. V. Sane 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In addition to a few changes of detail, ten new passages 
for translation have been added and acknowledgement for 
copyright material therein is due to — 
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qi. 

q. q. 

ff. q. 5 RR 

qif^ qqk'srq 

tr. 5. 

q. q. 

qi. 5. erm 

^ 3 TqqT%q, 3^ 

q. ’ 

qr. q. 


q. qf^^, 3^ 

qr. qiTq 




PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

The following are the few important modifications 
made in the edition : — 

Lesson XXXI was found to contain matter too diffi- 
cult for Standard VI for which it was originally meant; 
accordingly a portion of the matter is transferred to a new 
lesson (XXXII) which is meant for Standard VII. 

A few explanatory notes have been added to some 
sections under Lesson LII,X and XIX and a few necessary 
additions have been made to ** Synonyms. ” 

The Index to the Marathi words occurring in the 
lessons on Synonyms given at the end will be found 
specially useful. 


The late Dr. Sir R, G. Bhandarhaf s opinion on the 
second edition : — 

The book will be interesting to those who have spent 
many years on the study of English and acquired a good 
knowledge of the language. As a rule, they translate 
correctly from habit, but are hardly conscious of the curious 
differences in the idioms of the two languages. This book 
will direct their attention prominently to these differences 
and render their knowledge more accurate and scientific. 
The differences pointed out by Mr. Kale are for the most 
part correct, even though there may be room for a varied 
view in some cases. ’’ 
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TO THE TEACHER . 

Teachers of living languages need not be told that it is 
the ear that plays the most important part in the study of a 
language. Listening to and reading good English is the 
easiest and the most effective method of learning that 
language, or, for that matter any language. Words and 
idioms are best learnt in their proper contextin the reading 
books, and not by committing to memory long and 
isolated lists from books on grammar and composition.lt is 
for this reason that in framing the exercises in these lessons 
we have made an attempt, as far as possible, to restrict the 
sentences to' such words as the pupils are likely to have 
come across in the course of their other studies. The exer- 
cises are not intended to increase the pupils stock of v/ords 
but to give them an opportunity to apply the knowledge 
of grammar and idiom that they already possess, and, 
thereby, to make it precise and lasting. > 

Translation has a double role to play in the study of 
language : — 

(i) To associate sense with sound where concrete 

means fail. 

(ii) As an exercise in fixing and making permanent the 
- knowledge of the two languages involved.. 

An exercise in translation involves a close study not 
of one language, but of two ; good translation must be based 
on a comparative study of both. Now that the University 
has introduced Indian vernacular at the Mariculation.such 
a comparative study has become not only desirable,but also 
necessary. Following the author’s plan we have, in this 
edition, made an effort to present the subject in a compa- 
rative form, but. for obvious reasons, we • have confined 
ourselves to the most elementary things, viz,, those which 
it is most necessary that the pupils should grasp. 
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Every lesson consists of two parts : (i) a theoretical 
explanation of a few rules bearing on the topic under treat- 
ment, and (ii) a set or sets of sentences for exercise. This 
is a convenient text-faodfc arrangement, but practically in- 
convenient for One reason: that the examples follow 
the rules instead of the rules seeming to arise out of theait 
We should suggest that in the class-room the teacher 
begins the lesson with a few concrete examples, or at any . 
rate, introduces them at a very early stage in the course of 
going through the rules. This will ensure easier grasp of 
the rules by the pupils. The exercises are arranged, as far 
as possible, in the order of the rules { and hence, the 
teacher can take up portions of them as soon as he has 
gone through a few rules, three or four at a time. 

Though it is a matter of school-administration more 
than of educational theory, we should suggest that, if 
possible, the same teacher should be in charge of the whole 
subject of General English, if not alsoof some of the reading 
books. The will enable the teacher to co-ordinate his 
work and avoid overlapping. The teacher of Translation 
need not confine himself to exercises given in this book. 
If he can get suitable exercises from the reading books 
of the pupils, he should certainly prefer them to ours. This 
will bring the translation lesson into closer touch with the 
other studies and make it more vivid and interesting . 

' The lowest standard in which the book should be read 
is the Fifth. By the time the pupils reach this standard 
they can be said to Be generally familiar with most of the 
grammatical constructions, but their knowledge may not 
be precise. So it is suggested that- the lesson ,on verbs 
(tense forms) should be taken up almost the first thing in 
the book, and the pupils should be drilled in the elemen- 
tary tense forms. ' 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
LESSON I 

THE ORDER OF WORDS IN SENTENCES 

1 . Languages are of two kinds : ( i ) Inflective and 
(ii) Uninflective. 

Those languages are called inflective in which a large 
number of the mutual relations of words are expressed by 
inflections; i,e., by the changes of form which words 
undergo when grouped together in speech or in w'riting. 
Sanskrit is a highly inflective language ; Marathi is less so. 
Thus, in the sentences, ^ and niTR 

every word is inflected, and no change in the order of 
words materially affects the sense. For all practical pur- 
poses, ^ 3155 

etc. mean one and the same thing and so do the senten- 
ces— etc. 

On the other hand, English is, for all practical purposes 
an uninflective language. Take the sentence, Namyan 
drinks water; if the words Narayan and water inter- 
change places, the result. Water drinks Narayan, will be- 
nonsense ; for, there is nothing in the form of the words to 
show which is the Subject and which the Object. That is 
to say, in English the form of words, except in a few cases 
helps very little in the expression of the sense ; it is rather 
the position which a word occupies that is helpful. For this 
reason the order of words in the sentence is of much greater 
importance in English than in Marathi. 

\ 2 . The Order of Words. Now. the order of words in. 

a sentence is governed by two considerations — grammati- 
cal and rhetorical. 


_2 Lessons in English Translation 

The following examples show the difference between 
■^he two orders: — 

Grammatical order : ^ «KR Those days 

•were very hard. , 

The same in rhetorical order : ^ 

Very- hard were those days. In the rhetorical order emphatic 
.parts of the sentence arc placed first. 

3. Grammatically, a word must be in its proper place 
in the sentence in order to make sense. This is all the more 
necessary in the matter of qualifying words ; they must 
•come as near as possible to the words that they qualify, i. e. 
•either immediately before or immediately after. This iscall- 
•ed the principle of Proximity or Nearness. The violation of 
this principle leads to amusing results, as can be seen from, 
-the following examples ; 

i 

1. Lost, a dog with a collar two feet high. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. Jonescelebrated the anniversary of 
their fiftieth wedding to-day. 

3. For sale, a table by a lady three feet in height 
and five feet in width. 

These examples illustrate the essential principle which 
■governs the order of words, viz. that of Proximity or ^ 
Nearness. In practice the application of it leads to the 
following detailed rules : 

(i) The Subject of the sentence, being the name of the 
thing which is spoken of. usually precedes the verb 

— ^The Sun shines. 

(ii) The Object, if present, follows the verb : ' 

We read books. 


.When there are two objects, the direct and the 
indirect, the indirect object ordinarily precedes the 
direct one ; jff ^ gave him a book^ 

Adverbial adjuncts of the verb usually come after 
the verb when the verb is intransitive ; but they come 
after the object when the verb is transitive. When 
' the object is qualified by a long phrase or a clause, the- 
adverbial adjuncts should come before the object, 
j. (1) ^ 'qr^— He walks slowly. Here the 

verb is intransitive and the adverbial adjunct 
, - . slowly follows it. 

(2) ^ — He reads . letters slowly . In. 

this the verb is transitive and so the adverbial- 
adjunct sloivly comes after the object. 

, (3) ^ He 

I reads verj' carefully the letters received from 

foreign countries. Here the object letters is 
qualified by the phrase, received from foreign- 
countries. 

fiv) Single adjectives, attributively used, arc placed 
before the Substantives -they qualify. Adjectival 
' phrases and clauses follow the Substantives. 

! (v) The Infinitive should not be split up. 

(vi) A Preposition immediately precedes its object and- 
foliows, as 'closely as possible, the word or phrase 
‘ which it connects with the noun governed by it. 

A feio typical sentences : 

■. 1 . The loyal subjects of the king rang the' bell of the 

Tillage church for joy. CRulcs i, ii, iii, iv .) 

I 2. Ask him kindly to send me a new pen (and not, to. 
jindly send me a new pen). (Rule v.) 
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Lessons in English Translation 


3. He lent me ten rupees. (Rule ii.) 

4. Shivaji became King of the Marathas. (Rule- 

i, iv, vi.) 

The sentences given above may be regarded as typical 
'or normal English sentences- For the sake of convenience 
the order of words in them may be tabulated thus : 


Subject part 


Predicate part 


Single 

Adj. 

Subj. 1 

Adj. 1 
phrase 
etc. 

Verb 

Object 

etc. 


Adverbial 

adjuncts 

Thefat' 

boy 

mm 

climbed 

the hill 

■B 

slowly 


On the other hand in Marathi, the subject and the 
verb are at the two ends of the sentence, while all kinds j 
of modifications of the verb come in between the two; 
thus ^ yciifU 

*** The Englishman may be said to concentrate his 
attention on the pith of the sentence, which consists in the 
•subject and the verb taken together. Hence, he places them 
side by side in the middle of the sentence, and the adjuncts 
on the two flanks, as it were. The Marathi-speaking man 
seems to proceed about the matter just the opposite way. 
He approaches thecentral idea gradually, cautiously taking, 
in the modifications one after another and reserving the^' 
kernel (the verb) till the last moment. /' 

Translate into English the Following; — 

■I. PIT RfsTOH =^1^. pJItsr ^ cqi 

gS 9Tr|n. v. - gS c?tt 

BTilcT. erttr^qr sqiia:® ^ strshtJ 

Wdlrf gS 9TI55T. 
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qn tjg; firqrsft irt i®. 

?i qjT 'iv 

^ ^tir ^ Tir^ pine 3ii|. ^ 

g»^ ^ qT(|3 # pIR B!l|. «JV. Fgaj;^ 

If 5J=5r3T ^f^#r. “iH. Eiff^ 

3j{|, 

LESSON 11 

CHANGES IN THE NORMAL ORDER 
In Englishi the normal order of words is changed in 
the following circumstances : — 

(i) In a sentence containing a command or a wish, the 
verb is placed before the subject : 

1. Sit ( you ) down ( main verb )•— ^^ wslf 5Hr. 

2. May he live long (auxiliary verb)— 

(ii) In question sentences: 

(а) When the subject is not a question-word, the 
verb (main or auxiliary) comes before the 
subject : 

1. snt ^ I— Have you seen 
the Taj ? 

2. prr sto; ^ sn^r ^—Was your brother here ? 

3. mfi ?I3T ^ ^—Will you see me 

tomorrow ? 

In the above sentences the subjects you and brother are 
not question-words and hence do not begin the sentences. 

(б) When there is a question word which may be 
' the subject, the object, an adjective, or an adverb, 

it comes at the beginning and’ the sentence is 
framed accordingly ; ' 

1. RT ^t!^~Who is the man ? 
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Lessons in English Translation 


2. ? — Whom did you beat ? 

3. ^ tnfg^lf 9— Which children did 
you see ? 

4. — F/tere did you meet him? 
In sentence (1) the question-word is who, the subject 

in (2) it is whom the object ; in (3) it is ivhich, an adjective 
in (4) it is where, an adverb. 

(iii) In a conditional sentence where the condition-word 
is absent, the verb is put before the subject : gsT 

cR srr^r gssftn I been there. 

I would have given him a reward. 

(iv) To introduce a direct speech, the reporting verb is 
5omen‘mes placed before the subject: " »IT^, sr[«n.,’’ 

" Tft gifif.” — " No. father, ’* 

said John, " I have not told a lie. ’’ 

(v) In a sentence containing the introductory adverb 
there, the verb is put before the subject : 

ggr gRT — There appeared a new star 

on the horizon ; afRlf Wlfg-There 

are many other examples of this kind. 

(vi) In emphatic sentences, the word or words to be 

‘ ; emphasised are placed at the beginning : 

1 ^ ^Tfr <51^ qsg STit— TTiere ^uns the thief. . 

' 2 ' ^ life gt^— 

, . In no other country will the . government, allow 
this thing. 

, (vii) ,\When neither ot nor precedes the verb, the subject 
, 1 folio ws the verb : 

, ■ The master was not pleased, nor was the servant 
Y' (pleased) : ,gT^,~He will 

' , ■ not go, rk'^ker wilM. ’ ‘ ‘ 

(a) Translate info English . 

-i. .al .1- -y wr -ifiERffg 
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Changes in the Normal Order 

f^qiqrar ? v. %qjr- 

=^f%cft.^ UTRS? V ?T ^ qt 

^BTiq^I gSRI ®t«nH qj^c^ri^T gJT ? 

^rigraf q;?^ q^ sttb'! 3n|^ q^q ? <i. hrt, 

qrq^i 3fr, 3iif9i | q=r sqi^ra '^. qrqqjr- 

gsRr fRi^q ^JTcjT, fqrqr Jisr. to- s^iqt, qr 

oTrer IT. q[ ^mr ^ ar^g^q qrr q^rat ? fqfqi 
qrr sn^r siqjRrqf ?t^ sr^t. qw<j^ cqfq w. 

S^'t ^pqfqg ?F^T gT^B^T ^ 'T^rar. 

•i 3. 'T^cfr ^ qt anq^qi niqiqlfi 3ir|qi fqst araqr. 'iv. 
T^orrsT, “ qisr, ^s ? ” ih. g^sni qp^oir^rr, " btiw, qt 
5n^ auf. ” n “ 3n|, ift ^ligj qq qissmjq^, ” 3TH 
^ '5 8Ti|q f^, “ ii^r, ci^ggt ^rr, btr q?^ stb;.” 
,^< 2 . qr 5'cqTo5 f^iqrf€T 3Ti|q. wiqr qq^ '^Ttaicfte 
55JTr q g^fr snlq. <> . ?n?^q qiqrqr 'cisrr d35q nw. 
H'i- 1: 5^E?nR qf qiqra Rtsoir qt^l. ^ ^qf fqM 
^nsqiq^ BTFTRnql. •r^. ^ 3tm Rngig-g^ 

fiiqji=qFq'^ atqt f|qqq^ u.yS'=9r qst, cR ^ fqi^sr qqstq 
^ qq fl5f|TilR ■ qiff, qr^. 

sm’qqq^q f%qi cqi=^ Bqwcqr qiqqiflq q%q ^ 
^rq^ BTi^T qr^. 

■ ***(^) Translate into English with particular attention 

to the position of the subject,' the verb and its adverbial 
/ adjuncts, if any: — 

1. gqq sqq ql^q q^ f^qq- '=i- 
iter ^r? ^ qjd 3qfq jqrq qqqr qTs '«■• 
f^iqfq 5 qiqq qi^. ^"qq ^ aiq^.q? ? 

^ ^ ^q qjqaS- J^qip^q? ql^^qf qi^lid^ q^ 3iq qi^j 
^ qqR qq^. '*. ^qqjr^ q?qiqi fqqFqpRT ^fqf 

2 
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Lessons in English Translation 


c^?i »T5?-'=JR 3^^ 1 sr 

c5i^r qRoim 3?r^. ’ t 3=^^R?qr'Rr9? 

ytaRnraif[? ans^i ssthi. To snqcfi vt^jt 

^pft 3TraR 3n^. ,'^'i araisTR'i 3iiq??n Rmra strr 

3T^ s^Riqrn^i RviRT^If iiinis 

5RR qj^t. q <• ’^qi s^iqjRfqqiios q^r. 

I ^ . Rf 3iq?r=Rr q^ Rini t^qj Rq^ esrq q^R^3 sir^. 

'iv. 3T?fi ainRR ()qrq 3R q^uiR ? sm ritir- sti^. 

'i'A. ^ 

fltsHteiwf jRq^ qfqjfq q^R 

LESSON in 

THE SUBJECT FUNCTION 

1. The Subject of a finite verb is that of which the 
verb speaks. As there can be no dispute about this plain 
statement, we shall proceed to e.Kaminc a few Marathi 
sentences to see how the Subject is dealt with in them. 
Take the following sentences ; 

1. =qV^ RHRr qo5T^. 

2. f^TqrqRT RR$. 

3. srm^ Rif qgs f q R TT. 

4. RtR5!r fqrqrqpqT rr srvr. 

5. RtRRT sfRTRT RrT SRR^RTR. 

In all these sentences it is quite clear that what the 
speaker wishes to speak about is rR; In the first sentence. 

is in the nominative case, as in the next two 
sentences, R^RR and rIrrI are’ instrumental forms: in 
the fourth and the fifth, the forms RtR^ and Rt^Rl are 
in the dative (singular and plural respectively) to suit the 
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Marathi usage, [n the first three sentences, and 

are grammatical subjects; in the last two the gram- 
matical subjects are and?[Rff respectively. All the same, 
as we have shown above, thespeaker in all the five senten- 
ces speaks of So, is the real subject — that of 
which the, verb speaks. 

2. Now, in English, the Subject of the Verb is always 
in the Nominative Case; hence,in translating from Marathi 
into -English, we must first find out w’hat the speaker 
wishes to speak about, and make it the subject, of course, 
the grammatical subject, of the sentence. Accordingly, the 
Marathi sentences^given above should be translated thus: 

TRhr Thieves ran away into the 

jungle. 

The thief heat the constable. 

TIT# = ^g 7T. Thieves stole our cows. 

?TT STT^tr. The thief was angry with 
the sepoy. 

3Iiara?Tt?r, Thieves like dark nights. 

Briefly, the whole thingjeomes to this : — In translating 
from Marathi into English, find out what the speaker is speak- 
ing about, and make that.the subject of the English sentence. . 

3 Often the Marathi'form does not enable one to 
determine what the -speaker is speaking about. For 
instance, in the-sentence fitojd, it 

is very difficult to say^if .the speaker wants to speak 
chiefly ab3Ut'5^!T or atPI'H or He may be speaking 

about any oaejjof those- three; of tvhich one will, of course, 
have to be determined from the context in. every specific 
case. Hence, of the following translations, the one that 
suits a particular context will be the , most appropriate 
in that place, and not the others. Each case will have to 
he decided on its merits. 
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cs c\ 

^ETOirTT 


I" 1. We get heat from the sun. 

•{ 2. The Sun gives us heat. 

I 3. //eaf comes to us from the Sun. 


4. In the following Marathi sentences, the instru- 
mental forms signify the cause or the agency of which the 
verbs describe the consequences; the words in the instru- 
mental case should be made the subjects in the English 
translation, thus : 


flmra'w TanajVs death. shocked 

^?.r. Shivaji. 

tfcJR Raghoba's conquest of the 

Punjab irritated Abdalli. 
Translate the following sentences in more ways than 
one where possible. Nouns and pronouns that can be 
made grammatical subjects are printed in bold. type. 


( a ) Translate into English: — 

•). ^ 3n|. ^ ? 

gfir ? v. ^ ^ 

3TI3I? bjiIct. %. 

's. Hiidf qw'b' R'firtl. ■ ^1^1133 

3I[q sms. ^ ( Drink ) ?nqiT 

?nsl 3n|?j. 1^. 

511^. 5inRT 5 R 'm snsr. 

•i |rtwi=^ tqi'tqr srr?^ 5n^. 

»’* ( ^ ) Translate the following, putting the words in 
bold type in the Nominative Case: — 

slsqrs^ 5n^ 

4r ^T^=5ft W =^135^ 
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2, ^cJrrf^ Ji^TK ?T1?T an^- 

gar !ai:?ra)w ^Rmn y. f^^l- 

gar ^'ussrt rntr suf^ ftegfcr ^ira h. 

cit^ arig^T. 5. 

^fetsr ^ vs. I fan 'Tff^ ^^tcsr 

’rf^Rt d. ^TcTrlTT^S f^JI?RI? ^h m 3Tra^ STTfST. 

c5n% ^ll ^ 'fiHS. T o 2fr ^cl C^TSTT 
^ ^ c?Tr5^ 'i '’• 

^I 3 ir€r ^ giro dc^rr ^ cjtr ?ir^ art. 

«i^i. vHir Pir 'fii? 551^333^. i ^ smt ^rr 

^^vfclwifiw gsTcR ^n'Trgt xm d®iK- ^tst ^tsr 

?Rt •?55f3> ^ 5511155^. 'JH. S?t3- ^ 

t^rr ^ifm<Trfi?r <Tt^ ^=?Jn sm.^ ^ 

'>?t^^. SI9iR: l^simr 'T(|? 3Ic5?T?|7? 

< rapture ) ^ vs. qT^^T iRI^T ^ ?n^ 

qif^. <3.,;. ansffi^ q^, 5 ^^JTR ^ %^«TFTTfJ 


t?3rq ^r^.-spR 5??tsT^ srCrfimrJi^ 

^ET35ft csPlcsl larrl. \o^ 4.^^, pfl' arnr-q 551^ ( mysterious way's) 
-qif^ 'nR qi3^. Hi qR!# 1%^ qff^T Wm 


cfg^^'t ( sensation ) f^Rr an^TTa'^^ 


#fj ^qegr anrr §n^. 

N. B . — [n translating these and other sentences the 
student is recommended to tryi if possible, other modes of 
expression so that he may clearly see the economy and 
elegance secured by the form which he is directed to use 
in the exercise. In giving them the particular form, some 
of the sentences will have, of course, to be recast, which 
will afford the student profitable exercise in composition. 



LESSON IV 

VERBS: TENSES 


1. Tense forms in English and Marcuhi. The follow- 
ing table shows the chief tense forms and their uses both 
in English and in Marathi : 


1 

1 

Variet 3 ' 

1 

Present 

Past 1 

Future 

Indefinite 

He eats — ^ 

He ate — 

He will eat 





Perfect 

He has eaten 

‘He.had eaten 

He will have 

'jyr. 

— 

! 

RR 

eaten — RR 

3T?R. 

i 

He will be 

Imperfect 

He is eating 

He was eating 

- 

] 


eating 

Perfect 

He has been 

He -had been 

He will have 

-continuous 

eating 

eating 

been-eating- 



^ ??(ra 







Some directions : > 

( 1 ) The teacher should drill his pupils in the forms 
of the verbs to be and to have, and then, with the help of 
the table given above, in the tense forms ( toth active 
and passive ) of other verbs, 

(2) When they have mastered the table, the pupils 
should be similarly drilled in negative and interrogative 
forms. 
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( 3 ) In drilling the class in the forms of the perfect 
and the imperfect, the teacher should draw the pupils’ 
attention to the formation of the participles, past and 
present ; he should also point out the difference between 
strong and weak verbs. 

C 4 ) It is not necessary to discuss in detail the uses 
of different tenses in English, as there is little difference 
between those and the uses in Marathi. However, the 
following points deserve careful study ; 

( i ) Habitual Tenses in Marathi. The present Habitual 

or ?3Tct is rendered in 

English by Present Indefinite— fca/. 

The Past Habitual ifV sm is rendered by the 
Past Indefinite — / ate, or by a special mode— 
I used to e.al. 

The Future Habitual is not commonly used. 

' ( ii ) Has gone, is gone — Some intransitive verbs of 
going or coming take two forms of the Present 
Perfect, has gone, is gone ; has arrived, is anived. 

2. The Perfect Continuous Tenses ( Present, Past, and 
Future ). What are called the continuous tense forms 
are not recognised by Marathi grammarians. Their pur- 
pose is served by the imperfect tenses. 

The Continuous Tenses emphasize the continuous- 
ness of an action. ffV ^ rpT bth; 

— I have been using a fountain pen since 1905 ; ift irsff 
^ 5TT$— I have been using a fountain pen 

for the last thirty years; ^ ^np'RTT^ qq 

sppqrer He had been studying law for 

four years before he went to England. 
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N. B . — The prepositions used in such constructions 
are since and for. Since refers to the point of time when 
the action commencedt and /or to the period covered by 
the action. 

Translate into English, using both Active and 
Passive constructions where possible : — 

’1. at ^ ? i. ^ 15 qta aiif. 

ara® 'a. ^ Mpiftis. c. <5® sTPifte ^ 

gr§ anonJTR: <10, snfcT- 'i'i. 

^ qr ?go5ci 3i?j. <5 eip^ 

3^ 3 Tr|a- 

3 nta. T’-,. st^ Bncqrqrj^ *Ttsr 

^'ta snt. <1?. at gS ^ cai^siRas aar ^t^ ^ ? 

f^fKfa ^ ^ Sanaa 
stR 1^1 n. sTfaatraara asi^ar juat anla ana ? 5 ^ 0 . ;ng; 
arrsT aansqi^cT ( aiaar ) ^sasnl. # aaRma arata 

3?i|. v-5. n;fan air aa a)a aara'aiar aara a^ta bttIc?. 

aiat g^aara^ faa't sala ? ft faa't aa atRi 
aratla sal^r ? o^. ift snsr air aa a^m aiaCia art. '=1^- ag^ 

a aiaiaaia aarr aiafla 3rr|. ■»'>. stfi? ^r^ ^rrwijr a^a 

•»<:. ^ 3 ni afaa eraa. 

3 o. 3a?af arar aai afaa r^arala sraa. agiraa 

^ araa al^t aa^raaa ^ arR^- 2^ g^lK aada 

f%at ^ aiaar ? 3>^. siraa iffta ^ aisasraa. 

R'',. ania^ fef| 5 aT 3 a|a. 2%. aaana^ajR 

aaaa asa arifa ‘ ^3^ ’aist ^ feita. 2^s. ana aMr 
fara aa; ^ =afta fef|^ 3n|. \c. aiaata araara^?f^ 

ansH ^a. \s. car aaa 7 g#nit fwa ^ araa. vo. 

f^raraaaf pppt va. §a=EaT faf^aaRartapfif 
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fwr snnw 

^31^ fa^e^65^ Bit tRTJT bttIr Bit 

Bliq^ ^ Ilf&IciW 

'i'c. R. >1^ BTp5r3^>r Jnt ^:T#5rtt. 

EiRstti; 5r?iftc(l^. ^%- 3111^ ;T^iq35!TOH sntiiR 

5Ti^. vvs. ^ ?Kr ?ic?r qre^'te. «it^, ?!ii55r 

zf[ egt =#R!T th 


LESSON V 

VERBS : TENSES — C Continued ) 

(1) Shall and iVill; Should and. Would; (2) Do, Can, 
May, Musi and Ought. 

1 . Errors in the use of shall and will are very common . 
We have attempted to tabulate below the correct uses. 

2. shall with the first person and will with the 
second and third persons simply foretell ; will with the 
first person and shall with the second and the third, 
express the will or wish of the speaker. 

3. Use of Shall and Will in assertions 


Person 

! 

Mere futurity 

: 1 

Other senses 

First 

I shall go— 

1 will (am determined to) go 
— snl^TET-sTpiR ( ^m). 

Second 

You loill 

] 

1 

You shall go (You will be 
required 'to go)— 5!i?t55. 
— 3ipf *tPT (compulsion). 

You shall have a new cycle 
(promise)— iBst RPRvSi (^r) 
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Lessons in English Translation 


I 

Person Mere futurity ! Other senses 

I 

Third | He ] He shall go (He will be 

She J- tvill go obliged to go) — fi#?? 

It j tnfl:^-3Tp'r 

^ He shall have a reward (He 

, musj: get one) — 

! He shall leave Poona within 

! twenty-four hours (com- 

mand and threat) — 

^ cTram girr Hte® tn^. 


A'otes : (a) Shall in the 2nd and 3rd persons ceases to be 
an auxiliary and becomes a verb of indepen- 
dent meaning ; it expresses obligation, necessity, 
command, or promise. 

f^ill in the first person is not an auxiliary, 
and expresses willingness, desire, promise, or 
determination. 


4. Shall and Will in interrogative forms : 


Person 


Shall 


First Shall I go ? J)7 arsgn ? Will I go ? 

This indicates mere (Am I willing to go ?) — 
future (ti7 sfi? 3T5i7 jn?T7 snMrgI 3Tit ^ ? 
snt- JfiR ? ) Surely, this is absurd. 

Second | Shall you go ? Will you go ? 

‘(Do you intend to go?) This question amounts 
; This is mere future. to a request. 

Third i S/wZi he go ? Will he go ? 

I (Must he go ?) (Is he willing to go ?) 

i Do you wish him to go? — ^ ^ ? (^ii) 

! qtfl^ qjra f 
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Notes : (a) "■ Shall and will are used in questions in the 
first and the third personsi in the same way 
as in statements. 

(b) “The practice in questions in .the second!, 
person is to use that auxiliary which we expect 
in the answer : as. Shall you buy a new coat 
tomorrow ? This is the correct form if it means. 
Do you intend to buy a new coat tomorrow ? 
The answer we expect is either. Yes, I shaW 
buy. ..or. No, I shall not buy.... ( we wish to 
express mere futurity, and therefore use shall. )> 
If we use will, the question is converted into a 
request. JVill you buy ? i. e. , I desire you to- 
buy. ” Tipping — Matriculation English. 

5. Should and Would : 

Should is the past tense of shall. Would is the past- 
tense of will. This past tense denotes an action which, at 
some past time, was considered as being still in the future. 
It is called Future in the Past. 

According to the rules of the Sequence of Tenses, 
should and would replace shall and will in dependent clauses- 
when the verb in the principal sentence is some form ot 
the past. 

Should and would follow the rules of shall and will. 
We repeat the table showing uses of shall and will with- 
should and tvould put in their proper places. 

f 

Shall and Will, Should and Would 


Person 

Mere futurity j 

[ As independent verbs 
possessing special meaning 

First 

Simple 

Future 

I shall go— 

j 

I will (am determined to) go- 


J.8 


Imssotis in English Translcuion 


Person 

Mere futurity 

As independent verbs 
possessing special meaning 

Future 

I said that I should 

I said I would (was determin- 

in the 

go— Jff ^ 

ed to'lgo— m w iff 

Past 

1 

Second 


I will (promise to) give you 
a cycle. 

I said I would (promised to) 
give him a cycle. 

Simple 

Future 

1 You will go-l^TRlte. 

1 

You shall (you will be 
obliged to ) go-gwr srr? cIfIst 
— 3Tpf ilTiT 3n^. 

Future 

1 

You said that you ' 

You said that you should 

in the 

would gO-?i 

(would be obliged to) go- 

Past 

W iff ^IT. 

iTc 5T 3n? 

Third 


He shall (will be obliged 
to) go— 'qfc%-3ti5r 
ITPT 3Tlf. 

Simple 

Future 

He will go-€f 

Future 

He said that he 

He said that he should 

in the 

would go-^>' 

(would be obliged to) go- 

Past 

' W ifl STifiT. 

^ W I?55T STR 


6. Some auxiliary and semi-auxiliary verbs in 
common use; — Do, can, may, must, ought. 

Do ( past tense did') is used in : 

('a) questions : Docs \ ^5TT^^? 

Did y he go ? — 

J ^ gpT ? 

.(b) emphatic entreaties and assertions ; 

Do go. ( ) 5Trg. 

I tell you he did go itsTTg. 
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Can ( past tense could') expresses power, ability, capaiity.. 

(a) I cannot walk — 

(b) He can lift this weight— f ^5?. 

May (past tense might) expresses possibility, probabi~ 

lily and permission. 

(a) The ship may arrive to-day — ST^TST arrir 

(b) You may go home ( you 
have my permisson to 
go home ) 

, Must denotes (a) certainty (b) determination or (c)' 
compulsion ; asi 

(a) He must have started. bV 
• (b) I must go to Bombay stlrff iT§=5' 

now. 

(c) You must buy a cow. JIFT qrf^'ii. 

You must leave this qT%^; 

room. 

Ought ( followed by to ) implies obligation, duty. 

Students ought to obey f^TSiT^T^ 

their teachers. ^1%^. 

This is stronger than — Students should obey their 
teachers. 

Translate into English : — 

Tfl snST 5^?!^ 

'TOi ^ aTraf nf v. 

^ ^ asi Til 3Ti3r 

( determination ). %. p=?iiq^f 
STiftr §;55r ( 55rRr ) fw ( certainty ). ' 5 . sit 3 s 
^ iTRdte %S5I ^^5 ( threat ). <:. w sragT' 

^ ( command ). anat 

.sirar ( ^rer ) t <> . iti'tom irt 

ftl^R 5 n^. 'i'i. ^rqratJft 35^1^^ ; 3 ait ^ 


I —5^ tiff ?TR. 
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Lessons in English Translation 


3Rrra ( command ). ^ 5 . :EiRr^ 

( command ).' '^3. ^ 3Tf?T^=3TRT 
^ ( polite order ). 

fW ^ ^ ^r ( use tcill ). if[ 

^ • 'i's. fPr. sn^JT. 

<3 ^:. trgS q^T ?qfBra 2I5BI3 qq ? 

Use shall, should, rvill and tvould correctly : 

'1'^. jftgsr ^|:t sir jh^. = 0 . siicit i5i 

en| jfl ^551 sqgi. •= . jff trqj 

g3I Hifel3 ^ qq ifl gcJT ( ?^ ) ^JT. 
-r^ons^^TRmRT Rr^ ( Direct and Indirect ), o 3^. ^ ff^r 
-•J^uiRSi (Direct and Indirect, mere futurity ). 

■s.v. gsMl sTfCf^ ifi a^i^i W sRl ? 

5 tf ( may ). » s. srtsr qig^ q^iarr. ■» .>. gs^r vm m ^rar. 
s^:. STT? ensr ( q|<5 . ■» '^. snar cqi^ai sfiqi. 

^o. JR5r|q3rqR^^ ST. i^R 

-qr^. RRr ^tsr € 1 ^ ^ artl. ^ ^ qpff ^ 1 ^ 55 1 
.■\:^. gc5??f? qrr%q^=q afq; qfr ri^. 

LESSON VI 

THE OBJECT FUNCTION 
( Object of CL transitive .verb ) 

;i. We may conveniently begin tbe consideration of 
ithe object function with a few specimen sentences ; 

1. rR ^ Rr^. 4. cfV 3i5n?T R;q5^.^ 

a ^ gng 5. qt«rart^ iRtr qRiR(®. 

3. gpifliV 
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From these it will be seen that in Marathi the object 
of a transitive verb is not necessarily an inflected word; 
in the foregoing sentences evr, and are un- 

inSected, while and are inflected forms for the 
accusative case or objective case. 

N. B . — Among Marathi nouns the names of persons 
and other animate objects are generally inflected for the 
accusative; those of inanimate objects generally' retain 
their original form. 

In the above ^rr^, are instances of the un~ 

injlecled accusative. They present no difficulty and need 
not lead to any errors in translation. 

On the other hand, when a noun or pronoun in the 
objective case is inflected in Marathi, as in the sentences 
4 and 5 above, the student may feel tempted to use pre- 
positional phrases in the translation, which is wrong. The 
accusative form in English is never inflected ( except the 
forms of personal pronouns ); nor is it governed by any 
preposition, such as to or for, which correspond to- and 
-srr in Marathi; as, — The boy asked his 

father ( and not ‘ to his father’ ); TnTT»T irrf^-Rama 

killed Ravana ( and not ‘ to Ravana ’ ): ^ 

He told Shankar ( and not ‘ to Shankar’ ) 
f ^ q f^^ -The wife entreated her husband ( and not ‘ to her 
husband’ ). 


2. Exceptions: 


JgOIDT 


to say 
to listen 
to explain 
to apply 
to reply 


( These are follow^ed by 
}• to before the personal 
j object. 
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Examples ; 

int 

jff ?!TT yi^l^tRcii 
^Tifsrnpi am ^ arrl;. 

Jmr JTi?^n <T5rra 
qisRm anf. 

3. Where pronouns and nouns are indirect objects, the 
preposition to should be used with the indirect object-, 
provided the indirect object is placed after the direct : as 

Jmr is either — He lent me three 

rupees, or He lent three rupees to me. 

4. A few verbs like the following are transitive and 
do not take preposition after them '• 

To love ^ He loves me ( and not 

He loves on me ). 

To examine aiTTRt The inspector vnll 

' yffttS. examine us ( and 

not. The inspector 
will examine of us). 

To blame rrm He blames me ( and 

not. He blames to 
me). 

To trouble WIOT Do not, trouble him 

(and not. Do not 
trouble to him). 

No exhaustive list need be given. Teachers : will do 
well to be on the look-out for such verbs from the lessons 
they do with their pupils. ■ • 


John said to James. 

The teacher explained the 
lesson to his pupils. 
Listen to me. 

I have applied to the 
Collector for the vacancy. 
He has replied to me. 
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Translate into English: — 

T. iR>E 2 T[ ;txii ■5. 

^ ^ f^. 

V. m^R^i ^qMRTRTf^ gig ^r ^ tcifg- 'a- 

Rig (listen to), s. gf grgr g:sg 5 Rgi|gNi§ ar^ 

gRigr. '3. 3 tf^ Rir^gig?? ^ggt aig ^sr, qg ar^^ cgtHli arR^fg 

gfgrg %5r gi^. c . ir^nfis | qisrgf^rate grfOT ggifw 

gi^rg ggg^ gRirOs. s. gsr ?! gt gg^ gfgg. To. sfgt 
fggRT st 'i '> • gr^'^g^ gg ggg; cgrg 

^rgrg^ ag argg. ^5. ^qps^gifgtg^ grggl q^l^ 
(examine). <12. gr^f sincgr ggigls ggfgi gig Is; gg. 
■iv. gri ggo5T gifgi wg ^r ggig ? I'a. mf^ gf gi^gg grgigX 

LESSON VII 

THE NOUN 

1. The rendering of nouns should present no diffi- 
culties, provided that appropriate words are chosen. The 
student will find this subject dealt with at some length in 
the chapters on Synonyms towards the end of the book. 
In the meanwhile, we shall deal here with some other 
aspects of the translation of nouns. 

/ ' 2. Both in Marathi and in English, adjectives of 

quality are used as nouns. When they are so used in. 
English they take the definite article (he before them, 

^ gf^Ni gjggrei^ gnf. He is very kind to- 

die jjoor, 

garggRT agqvt ir^g gil^5(. ' We must help ihe 

iceah. 


3 
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3. Names of colours arc both adjectives and nouns; 

f feST ^ f?T5iT0i strt— Green is the 

mixture of yclloiv and blue (nouns); ehfV STil; — 

He has a blue cap (adj.). 

4. We give below a list of English adjectives (with 
their Marathi equivalents) which are also used as nouns. 


All these are in common use in present-day English. 


Adjectives 

(а) Daily— ^l'5r=?Tr 
Fortnightly— 
Monthly— 
Quarterly— 
Weekly— 

(б) Capital— 

Criminal— 
EIder~g:€te 
Fluid— WfV 
Liquid — triers 
Mortal — Fcjf, srmr%^ 
Noble— 

Prodigal— 

Secret— 55r 
Senior— 

Solid— tR, 

Superior — 

Total— 

Worthy— 

Subordinate— 


Nouns 

A daily— Ifrfqj 
A fortnightly — <TT%qp " 

A monthly — inf^ " 

A quarterly- ^irrinq; ” 

A weekly— <aT5n%q> " 

A capital— 

A capital— 

A criminal — 5^=5 JTR 
An elder- HRifeKTR TTimH 
A fluid— JRT^ 

A liquid— FIcToS tr^m 
A mortal— irgctr, JTR JRjfV 
A noble- 

A prodigal — TTP^ 
A secret— 55T tiVs 
A senior — Trr<^ 

A solid— ?R q^l4- 
A superior — erffejejir^ 
A total — 

A worthy— 

A subordinate — 

EPTIR7^ 
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* (c) The following-'adjectives are used as nouns, only 
in the plural : The ancients — ; The moderns— 
; Betters — arr’^n^^f ^ : Eatables— 

; Equals— Morals— qFTojjE ; parti- 
culars — Valuables— 

Translate into English: — 

'i- !5ig;r^ ( qgcira. !7c^5f^ff 

rn#T. •tf. f^q^cfr irmR :?rFTr?qci: palf arecM; 

(in) gMqr qr^t. m\^ qfg^ ^ 

^iTFsT qlqra ^Icfr. joqra q# 3 t%, 

, cqfe I ^TRFq qR-qiR ant. c. ^is^fq^r 

qpjr ?rf5% '^. qmlff sr^rcr q^ am- 1°. ?rl 

SR 'i'l- qi'^ 

^ g^qr^i? ^^qssRr. ^\. frqj^srd 

(use the adj. criminal), qv. ^rnsqitqRf g^jf^ns! g^ES TOI 
5fl^, q'q rl7 ^1^5^ rKERl ?! 

fqral q^7 ^ar. tv arqsT ^ ^'qcqrCl ?jsp^ 

5j^ 'i^. aiqjqc qii?: =3'^q: ^r. 'i'^. fqrq ^n:^K 

■311^. ^°. cqrar qpiTrR^.^^q qi. arRq^qiq ernr^ 

>irqf9' sreS Trimyi^d im. 

^ ql3Rf q'frfl 3ir|, q<q f^3[ qii?: sris. ^'ir 

5 mid ^5rrql qiisT^ngt aril- qrtR^iwitq t gir% 

airlq, RR p>q S^5f qfsssq q[f|^. # anq^r 

^TRP^i^sjTr ^q^Rff #5fRTq qfq^- 

• fi 


LESSON VIII 


THE NOUN(— Continued) 

Gender 

1. The gender of words is an attempt to represent 
in language the distinction of sex that we find in Nature. 
The difference between the two — sex and gender-is clear. 
Sex exists in Nature, among living creatures ; inanimate 
objects have no sex. But, in grammar words are distinguish- 
ed by their genders even when they represent inanimate 
things. This is the case in all languages, more or less. 
Thusi in Engisih, the Sun is masculine in gender, because 
men attribute to him the qualities of male creatures, — 
power, great size, warmth etc. The Moon is feminine in 
gender because of the tenderness of her light. 

In Marathi, gender is highiy artificial ancf arbitrary. 
In English, on the other hand, it is for the most part, 
natural. Hence, in translating from Marathi into English 
very few difiiculties arise on this score. 

2. Some rules: 

(i) Names of males are of masculine gender ; names 
of females are feminine, and the rest are neuter. 

(ii) Children, however, and lower animals, are 
spoken of as belonging to the neuter gender. 

(iii) With certain animals remarkable for their 
timidity, meekness, etc. such as hare, cat, fox, 
the feminine gender is generally preferred, 

(iv) Names of countries when personified are treated 
as feminine : ships, steamers, raihvay,. trains, etc 
are feminine in gender. , 
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3. Inanimate objects or qualities are sometimes 
spoken of as if they were persons. They are then said to 
be personified. When they are thus personified, those 
remarkable for strength and greatness are treated as 
males ; those remarkable for tenderness, beauty, or 
gentleness, are spoken of as females: thus the Sun, Death, 
Time, are regarded as masculine; the Moon, Nature, Art, Hope, 
Virtue are regarded as feminine. 

Translate into English : — 

=1 . cii|trf)c5r ^ 

BnPr S' ( child ) 

^srr qrs^r srrt; sr;!, 

V 3Ti^ snt. ^ 55 ^- 

V. xm qjrs f^55r, cTr ^r. 

V,. irmfR fRT ant. § 

SHTR t ^ 3^15. ^ qtff q^r 

^ II gq: RBI 3Il|, q'Jl c?7R5T 3T1WIHI 

RiR 3T^. BrTTH 55IR ^51 3T[|, qoi cJiri' 3TRITR 

qiR 3Tr|. s. fl:^:r^r i ^iiir fiRjnqifR rr ^ iiSci 
. RRR'JTIRIoS 3H55§. qo. qqfl ^qqt^ 

^ xipn STIR ^ qiilf qqii^l Riq^' q pi^. 

tm^tTERl® qfqq; gfq rs. 'i t ^ Rqn^ ^Rq^. 
^ 3irqqq[ Rlqd fraiR^ STFIIR eSfq^. RRRqii- 

Riqssq 3 r|. R^rtqr qioqiq^ q^ airici. 

1 X- qRToS C time ) ^ aiF^ra g^WRI II^. c^TT^r 
r 1 3R‘q?5T fJR RRcifii. nv. JJcg ( death ) %\ Rqqq 3Tj|=q, qR 
itmST ^RR r1^ 

/ X 


LESSON IX 

THE NOUN — (Continued) 

Number 

1. In all languages the'singular number is used as 

the basic word, and the plural is derived from it by 
inflection, or by modification. In mango — mangoes, dog , — 
dogs, we have inflection : in mouse — mice, foot — feet, sjpgr- 
stN’, we have modification. 

2. The following words are generally used in the 

singular ; — ' ' 

Mass words — these stand for something that cannot 
be counted, and are hence classed as uncountables. 

(a) Material nouns : 

Water, milk, air, scenery, iron, copper, gold, silver. 

Hair — but hairs when taken separately. — ^He 
has a few white hairs on his head — 

Fish — but fishes when taken separately; as> 
There were three small fishes in the pond 
— JTTH ftH. 

Stone — but stones (pieces of stone). 

Brick — Brick (material n.) PI. Bridrs — separate 
pieces. 

Bread — If you want the plural to be used, say 
loaves or pieces of bread. According to Jes- 
persen, breads also is becoming common, — 
I have had two breads or tno pieces of bread. 

Tea — Two teas in the sense of tea for tjvo is 
permissible. 

(Z») Immaterial : 

Music, poetry, leisure, space,. 
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Time — Time is countable in two distinct significa- 
tions, general and particular : as, We had 
a delightful time — snrrgT 3n^r?r TteT ; 

I have read this book three or four times — • 

jff 1 5^ ^ arrl-. 

3. The singulars and the plurals of the following 
words are the same : 

(a) Deer, sheep, yoke, stone (weight), hiindredweight, 

(b) Score, dozen, hundred thousand. 

In (i) the words have regular plural forms 
when not preceded by numerals : dozens of times, 
hundreds of people and so on. 

(c) Horse (in the sense of cavalry) — yi^E^oS, %Tlc!T. 
Foot (in the sense of foot-soldiers) • 

4. The word clothes — garments (^et#) has no 
singular ; the singular cloth means 

5. When man or xuoman is the first element of a 
word and serves to denote the sex of the whole, both 
elements take the plural form, as, man-servant (sing.), men- 
servants (pi.); woman-xvriter (sing.); loomen-iwiters (pl.);but 
maidservant (sing.), maidservants (pi.). 

6. English has not what we call ?P=frRT«ff : 

a plural form used for the singular to mark respect. 
Even the Emperor of India is spoken of in the singular. 
Thus, we should say, * The Emperor is very kind. ’ it 
should be also remembered that ‘ His Majesty ’, ‘ His 
Excellency ’, ‘ His Highness are singular nouns and 
require singular verbs, when in the nominative case. 

***7. Some words are hardly ever used except in the 
plural; e. g., names of composite objects such as, trousers, 
scissors, spectacles and glasses. A pair of scissors, two pairs 
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of scissors, is quite correct. There is a tendency to use 
the plural form as a new singular ’ (Jespersen): as, « 
scissors, a chemical works, an innings. 

»*,8. Youth — (1) An abstract noun meaning young age- 

— docs not take the plural. 

(2) A collective noun meaning young people 
collectively — no plural. 

(3) A common noun meaning « young man 
has the plural form •' A youth of 
twenty — youths of twenty. 

,*^,9. The wotd ahuse should not be used in the plural 
in the sense of f^T^l which should be rendered by names 
or abuse : as He called me names or He gave me much 
abuse. Abuse means — Akabar reformed many of the 
abuses of the state— ^ 

*%10 Alphabet has no plural. is the alphabet 

(collectively), or the letters of the alphabet. 

The following words in the plural form are 
singular in meaning so far as their Marathi equivalents go: 

(Arranged according to alphabetical order in Marathi) 


wishes 


rains 


expenses 


news ) 

^IcTJfV 



a piece of news ) 


Mathematics 


contents 


inquiries 


wages 


measures, steps 

arrangements 


preparation 


services 


alms 


riches 


circumstances 


instructions 

p?IT, HJT3T. ' 


The nouns cattle, people, etc. are always used in the 
plural: but when people means a nation the plural is peoples. 
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a.**12. The following should be noted : 

Handful Handfuls gsV 

Spoonful =5TraRR Spoonfuls : as, three spoon- 

fuls cftJT 

Sut, 

Bucketful — bucketsf ul . 

Translate into English, with particular attention to 
words in bold type : — 

(°') 555RT, JTfsar arrf^ s’w anri 

( ?Tr?5 — skin ) Rracn?. 3, 8T®|5[ji 

ant. %?:oT 

3T?rcirci. 'A. qsH ^r-5^'7nff cnr ^rs^rr 

cTRln; ( use ‘lady’ for ). « . g^Fofl 

^ ^ Tra pt, g ^ srjt 

srrtfi. ^ ^r. c. %Err 

^ 5^ qte’if ^^icT smcHn. 

<!,. srmxqi in|^7 nnsi ant^. Tf-t^ 
irrs^'n a^ftcT. 'j ^ ?raff 3nq=a?Tf erRi 

xTk (thief) qoT ^ q^. 

JTRRntqra ^ gspTTara? an^ ant^. 

/fi) "i . ^ q;r? ^ ^ ariar m ^ 

jyiT^^T (cakes of bread) ?ni?^r. X- 
anm ¥rt^r ’snaf. v. qiaiRra q^s 

'A. x • gsaqi^ RRoJfa 

qF?riT^ '*• qwF^q^Ftsf qq^ ^rn^- 
■i. 5c?r ^zo^r?5r rsf ^sf ^fff- Ri t ^rnq; ^ar 
•^rRras. -A. -^JF SFfTH f qapT^r^ tr^r snt- ^ qr 
»irqra ^ r'^riRr gfrs: niq^^icT. q? qii?^ «f1^ 

arrl^. T T . RTF fsnrci f^"f f%g:r ant^ ? "i ^ . 3 ®f?R 
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Jlter ^ tT?}; s'ln 'i^. ?3R oTK^-dt^.d^ 

?r[^. v<r. ?j^f 

TIH. 'i'>,. Birtcl. °t%. c^R ^ 

3Tr|ci. ^v5. cjnrfjii ?>?; rrp^ wjra. ^rciisT?i' 

TJTO sTiici. n. sqnmw 
5 0. 5^^>.2n m irrrmxrr sr^ra H'i- RH 
^ cTt^irifl ^Rr =ErFic5r ej-RR ^ siit, 'tw RRf 
53KiyT<i^R: (common sense) ;n^. ^5. iff 

Ef?I3 sqm\^ Rffl RR 

sm. 5 2 . irfuTcTTqT ^ qi^. 

I. H??! giqfiff iiq: 5 . ^Rnij# qjaq 

i:iifra ^ . qqq? qifeara. ■^. 

trqj aqforal srrl. v,. cTir feat ent? 

5 . ffR 8jjk 3m. 'i. irm (use the verb 

iveigh) ^ 3|[|. c, vTt^ JWnf ^ 

S. 5T^3fq3 ^>11 ^I'o'toJKj qRI 

q 

(4) '). uRi 2tqt Rqjffw bu?. 5. mmn 

R=^ qi?R qifl^a. 

(e) T. 5?iT qRR nrrerafeg fefeara. 5 . BjtTrqq^ 

dR Ji^r q ^ir btfIci. 

(f) T. fiRT qff sn|a q;f? ^ qi|? ffs antef. 

5 ,. JTRT qff sttI ^ ^r art? ifer 3 tj|. 

. ?.. fewiTO 5^1?? ffs 3T||^, ^ ^r ffffk. V, EIRf^ 

nsr ff feffq qpgqf^g- ?ifffiaS arrl. h. sm 

qfelfiT sneqr 3li|g, ^ ^MI BTRRt 8Tr|a. 

, 5. qjR ffR 'hi(3<?<m. «. ^Iq^- 

ijq^sR Rrsrra" ^ anl. 
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g) “i. ^ 3Il|?T. •=. ^ ^5 

^ Jn^?f ? 2. JTtin 

sn| ? V. I Ji^i. ^ ^irsq? 

^ ^ antcT ? arrl ^ 

31#I qq;?. \s. ggpq qfe qjrfl^ q 3TT5l^ 

c. 3iT3^5rk ^ 3n|. 

**00 T. 5iqqi^g ®Tg^ Hl^cT- '^. c^IT 

cT^uiMt 'T^. 31^?! 51 £!r ^ mffej ^ 

chliiqoqr^ '^iloi 3fI5. 

(0 *)• *Ti®qii«T »Ttqi<rc?r qiR r5i^^ T^^TT- sTSTir 

3^ sT^rate.”' 

2. JT^RraTjff ^i^JW^vTRrals gtq^ n^iEwn ( ^ — 

abuses) ^7. v. ^ M 

fr^<T2B3r f^'f. 

(}) T. 3^ 3M=s^f ^rgra ^ sTisFiFir 

^ 5!3R 3Tr|. \. Brf I ^JSI^ 

3Tr|^T. 'X. 5t ^neWr "fiR ■i^qiKqi Sfi|. 

V,. tRSR cfurt 3?^ frf gs ?j^t^ 

Rl^hd 5^' 

'i . rft gw w?n=^'l 53T5re«rr '=i. w q^ifd 

JT5i^3: ant ? V Riw gsi^ idisr 'N^i 

qtV ^^r. ■>^. enn^ srrtd. 

':airqr a?rR ftei q^r^r 

BTitd? gq^oaiHqi fqqi^'\ ' cT^KT ant- 

vs. qqJTm^'t ^^rst w 3W 

qisfqMTci sn^^t sn^. 

iO ^ . w r5iqn=qrer rm. ^r grp^ m 

snfoi iw gnw g? ^t3i ^ air. 
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Translate the following with particular attention 
t £0 the words printed in bold type: — 

'i. 3?ii 

fHTiIR 3Trt. 5. ^TJTI^vr 511651 

•^1651'^ 2. 3ir3T BTHTcTr »Tf5r 

HR 3RI ifl STRf STTT^ '7I«5^tnf^7 

•1TTWR qir|^. *>,. ^Rl ITI^R r[(f|cfr 

?T55cil 3T5n nlsr , BRtg qrffci ?nRr 3 T(|c1. 

3^iTc3^ BTl|. 

'i. 5TI^I !T^ <1? a?gr 3Ti|. <:. nfT 

sra rfi 265[ g[ ? -«>. 

■qifisjTR ^ afgg; Rtgiql^r im, ^ Rwlfg- argci. 

•io. cqr =Ttnf 3T(fir snqii arr?!, m ^TcTP: sri?, 3R 

^ sir grggia. 'iT ?fi€i g^fe 3 rj^ tR 

gftiRR ^fjRF Rt^igr sqglg ^ 

■g^ ’Tisl^ tTrts ^2, 41 efr 

•ai^ gr RTW^rgl sRiRf 3{g ^gg. r^r. ^sgwi gRT 

#r gflRlg grgr si^qrrgi gr^X 'i^. ?cP^ gjiRigR^ft 

-fnei R?TR greX 

LESSON X 

' PRONOUNS 

1. Rules for the correct use of pronouns are given 
in all good grammars. There are, however, a few 
.peculiar uses of pronouns in English which need special 
-attention. We shall deal with these below. 

2. Order of Personal Pronouns. When pronouns be- 
•longing to different persons come together, they should be 
•arranged in the order of their person, beginning with the 
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third. There is no such rule in Marathi. Thus, both the 
sentences and ^ S’^^n^T 

must be rendered in English by. Yon and / shall go to 
Poona to-morrow. Similarly, jft ^ ^ f^TsT sriffcT, and ^ 
^ ttV fil^ anm— //e and I are old friends : jfl', ^ fi 

S3 ^ ' C\ ^ 

You and / should read together. 

(0) The same rule shdhld be followed in translating 
sentences in which the personal pronouns are 
joined by the conjunctions, either... or,... neither... nor. 

(1) When the pronouns as subject are joined by or or 
nor, the verb agrees with the nearer : as [c^TTcST 

. ^ qrff^ — He or I am to blame. 

3. SHtFr : The translation of STTW often leads tO' 
difficulties on account of the various meanings in which 
the word is used in Marathi. We shall consider these 
one by one. 

(i) STfcnii=lfV— / 

=5Tn#— We. 

When the speaker speaks complacently of himself, 
he uses STr'I'Jl insteand of ?tV; thus, STT^ 

STMT^ — I will go to Bombay to-morrow. 

(ii) 3UcniI=We. 

This STI'T'il may mean either, (a) I and others like 
myself, or (A) you and I. ' 

arrTH stfk— IF e shall all go- 

to the seashore to-morrow. 

(iii) 3nq^=3T^— You, 

When the speaker wishes to speak in a respectful 
manner about the person he is speaking to, arPTO is- 
used instead of 3?^. 3^ is also used, but anqui is 
more respectful ; as. ^ftan’T’iira (3’^5iT) 

an^f ant— I havei come to you with a 

request. 
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(iv) is sometimes used reflexively. and is equal 

to Thus. ^ JFW aTrqwg qrfl^— He 

must do the work himself. 

(v) Sometimes STT'JW is used in an indefinite sense 
to mean ever^'body, all people ; as STHM 

qrf ^ — One must do one's duty ; We must do 
our duty ; etc 

4. When this refers to a single person, 
it should be translated by yourself-, when it refers to 
more, hy yoursleves. 

5. Relative pronouns. They are — who, which, that, 
as, but and rvhat. 

Who and its forms whom and whose are applied to 
■persons. (Whose is also applied to things.) 

Which is applied to things. 

That is applied both to persons and things. 

As is applied both to persons and things, but its 
■antecedent must be sueh or the same. 

But has a negative force (who. ..not, that. ..not). 

What=:that which. 

'IVote 1. 

Ca) Who and which are co-ordinating in their use, 
■i. e., the clauses introduced by them give merely 
additional information about their anteced ents- 
information that is not quite necessary for the 
■understanding of the meaning. 1. 

The’. thief was 

captured by the constable, who (and he) took him 
to the lock-up. 2. fT iiT^ 5qTqT=qpqr arrl ^ 

The goods belong to a 
-merchant named Sindabad. who (and -he) has been 
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drowned. 3. m?=!rra[^ q;^ =gT^ arif ^ ^ 

STT^ — I have a knife, which (and it) is very sharp. 

0) That is restrictive, that is to say, the clause 
introduced by that defines the application of its 
antecedent. 1. ^ TTSH' TTlf^ ^ fT— This 

is the man that beat me. Z- ITI^ ^ ’TR; 

aril— My brother that lives in 
Calcutta is a merchant. 3. ;ff f^qjcT ^ 'KIT 
55fR ant" — The chair that I bought is very small. 

Note 2. 

It should, however, be remembered that though the 
usage with regard to the restrictive use of that is 
universal, that with regard to the co-ordinating use 
of who and which is not so, these being used both 
restrictively as well as co-ordinatingly by standard 
authors. 

Note 3. 

In the following few cases that should be used in 
preference td tvho or which ’, — 

(a) When the antecedent is qualified by an adjective 
in the superlative degree; as, iff qrff^ 

PThr ^ 5 Tt|; — T his is the best book- that 

I have ever seen. 

(6) When the antecedent is qualified by very or same : 
as, ^ ^ — ^This is the very 

(or same) man that I met yesterday. 

(c) After all used as an adjective or noun : ?qT 3Tf'3roqT^ 
^ All that the blind 

man could say was in vain. 

Note 4. 

When a relative pronoun used restrictively is the 
object of a verb, it is very often omitted ; thus, in 
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the foregoing instances that: may be omitted- 
When a preposition governs a restrictive relative» 
it is invariably put last : as The house that we 
live in, or, The house we live in. 

Note 5. 

(fl) As—l. gcJT 5Tf 3^? Choose only 

such books as you want. 2. ^ 

Wc met to-day the 

same boys in the street as we had met yesterday. 

(/>) But (who or that riot)-~l. aWT g557ir 

JIsfcTr — There was no boy hnt laughed. 2 

st??t hs^cTT — 

There was no boy but was attentive to the teacher. 
3. — There were nO' 

books but contained pictures. 

But laughed = who or that did not laugh. 

But was = who or that was not. 

But contained = that did not contain. 

Note 6. 

Who luhich and what are combined with so or ever 
to form compound relatives ; as, lohoever, whosoever 
etc,... whichever, whichsoever etc. ( ^ ipWl} % ^ ^ 

). These compound relatives are combi- 
nations of antecedent and relative : 

Whoever 1 

Whosoever J 

Whichever f =A11 those that. 

Whichsoeier j 

^ 3?^T Whoever 

disobeys will be punished (All those that disobey 
will be punished). 
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Note 7. 

What (that... which ) — A combination of antecedent 
and relative ; thus, ilY 5^ ^ f ^ 

^TtI ; — What (that which) I tell you is the truth. 
Translate into English : — 

'i. tfl, g ^ 3IFS. 3. 5T , JT^ft 3Fim ffl 

?r m *Tr^ 3Tr| fer gi frI 

8n|. V. ft srf; Rfjfr rI fer ft 

iis ?TT srfFT gJ^R W 

3ri!c •<iTrT'iT ^ glcRR. vs. vnsTFnt^r, srpnir 
^5^ anFjf? # 3TPW=g‘ 'tI^mr cm ^r, 

'\. sTTwrr m 3 tt|fi. "i". 5TrRtera=s2Tr ^ 
tm srrer^ 3n|. ^ 'i. cmsi 

^ ar^, g3# ^ti'r qR?. 

qrsqlT^, H =g^ qR'^’qr imr 

^ qif|^. 

Who, Which, etc. 

TV. 3trR gc5r ^ ^ Fil 'br fTr’isr 3Tf|. 

«?IT5^qraff ^ fl ^5^1 raqJcF ^FF«1^ gqjR g'-m =^qqF} 
3Ttt. SJTT ’T^^qr^r err 3Ti3^ mi! ^irara anon^ 

3^ anlcF. 'I'S. 5fI2Rf 513 anr^ qns ^f%F?T ^ ^ 

^rr sicirFT rnir? ^isfi c^trt rfsi jit qiiw-^f 

TO T '^. ^ §cl^ q^^lToS ansT =^<1^ iro. •:{ o c^TPTT 

3iTmR?r ^55l ^ I ’T^. ■='1. ^Tifrr srr qjsqrfmr 

TTld c?fR € 5^^ qrefq^ aTi^?[. 

Use Co-ordinating Relative Pronouns 

qFsr TO ^q; jtto' ^ to a# 

strl^* \\- ifl gfqr yrmir ^r '^Rr ar^Ri %r?5r. 

v,v. F^TR xrq; Zlg) 3 T|ot^ snf; ?ft RM "BR aTR^. 


4 
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Restrictive That 

3ii|, ■:(^. 5F|f 3fr qif|si ?r. ^vs. qqc? sfr 

li. ^<i. s^r flrq^R ^ qq^ 
# raq[? m f)T:Hi=qR g?5r ^ m 

5°. cqr fqfl^fa^sTrqtir ql5^ at ^ 

Omit That 

m ^2{fr at qq? ^=q 

niqtci 3TW% qjrqif a qrq ent. 

gpgf q;r 3Tf5f ^1* 

Use ^s 

^ir. cqfiTr 3iqrR g?5fqr qi^qr. 

3i#q s^at qt g?5r ^sV. 

Use But 

sqRT qf^qar ar^f arar ttqvfr ar’i.a qr Hqqqffrr^. 
^vs. f|qwqR 3Ti5n€ q^ aiar tr^it jtt'jiji TiMa ar^. 
tjznq?; ar^fa sra t^qjtt ^a^raraa aiiT 

' Use Whoever etc. 

3r 3r cjTMr ar ?^caia snara a a ar atta araaisr 
aRT aara. '^°. ^ aTrofr gsa #sala fafa ^ 

3Tiqaia m, a a ( ^ara ) %qjqrq. ^ ^ ^ 
aia# a a v^. efr ajw a aar ansq^, ;n^. 


IR- v?Tr 
3^ 3?rr 


gar 
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1. Inlerrogative Pronouns. They are who, which 
nd what. 

Who is applied to persons in a general sense, h 5 ?^ 
9TTff ? ( ? )— irTio are you ? 

2. ?Tr SRRr 9 — Who lives in this house ? 

Which (when applied to persons and things) implies 
selection ; asks for one or more out of a res- 
tricted number. 1 ^ QoWT 

2 — Which of these boys shouted ? 2. ^ 

9— Which of these 

books do you like? 

What is applied to things in general : but when used 
of persons, it signifies reference to their calling 
or profession ; as. 1. ^ 'l~What 

did he say ? 2. ^ \—What 

is he ? 

2. '.Indefinite Pronouns, One and it. 

t(a) i. One stands for snTpJI. 

One must be used consistently, if at all, 
throughout the sentence; it can never be 
substituted by the third personal pronoun. 

'' Thus. 1. arrtm %5ff jt# t sptTniH Tir^— 
One does not know when one may die 2, 

STTT^JTT — One must take 

care of one's health. 3. *4iui<Hln STI’T^r 

fflTiIR mnrir — One should be loyal to 
one's friends. 

• ei. One is often a substitute for a noun : 1, JTI^ 
Tmli srrt; My 
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turban is red ; I. do not like a white one, 

2. ?T^ ?TT 

I do not want these chairs ; I want larger ones. 
(In these sentences one is an indefinite pronoun 
and its plural is ones.') 

(h) It. The forward or anticipatory use of this 
pronoun is peculiar to English. When either 
an infinitive phrase or a noun clause happens 
to be the subject of a sentence, it is very 
generally anticipated by it. 1. 

^ 'JiR sni'— 7b read such books is very 

bad. The subject, to read such boohs, can be 
anticipated by it ; thus, It is very bad to read 
such books. 2. w ^ — 

When he will come is uncertain. The subject. 
when he will come, can be anticipated by it 
thus, It is uncertain when he will come. 

The indefinite use of it. ^ rfj 3 Tt ? — It is I. 
2. ^di — It was raining 

the whole day. 3. STT<nsi^I JTT|yni fhfT— was 
the month of Ashadha. 

3. In Marathi possessive pronouns are omitted 

when they can be easily understood ; in English they 
must be expressed ; as, 1. lf^.>did — The dog 

was wagging its tail. 2. JIT di-duid ant' — 

1 have sent rtiy servant to the Bazaar. 

4. An interesting point of difference between the'^ 
Marathi and the English usages of pronouns is that, while 
in Marathi the pronouns may be often suppressed, they 
have to be expressed in English ; thus, 1 

a?!! — Govinda’s case is different from 
that of Rama. 2. — 

The state of a nation is like that of an individual. 
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5. They. This pronoun, besides being used as the 
plural of he, she and it, has a peculiar use in English ; it 
means people in general ; (^t^) siH »^’oii3l?r ^ 

3Tr |; — They say that it is very hot this year. 

Translate into English : — 

'i. in^ ^niT3T[^ ^r? ^ 

m sFMf ? V. ^ ini ? v,. qrafe 

ms ssrpiT=^r nw 525 !=^ ^ ^ 

? vs. ? 

One — indefinite pronoun 

STTTOT arni ^piTT ^ sR. 

To. sniTOI arf^RT 355 NI ^55311 qif|^. 'i'^. 3nr^ 

■fqo^ t t- I snl ; 

im SIR 7r(|^. t 3. ?7r^r r^qjrr 

It — indefinite 

TV. vfiR ^ =rre JTa|. 

T^. aip; jraRrra | ^te?fRT ^s. =) vs. errsf gsrn 

■'fiR ^ aT[5, ^Rl+losl tfrg;^ qjR gSR 

Use That or Those 

T^. gfR ^ ^TRRJRf^i^r jtIs an|. •:{o. 

aiRfR oJRR 5^F5^T RWR artf. ■s'l. fgr 

«rTTaf 3T[| q;r ? = R ^ qi? ri ?rr^r=5^ qR|q^ 

^Tt3f qNRT gS ^ffiRT 

=qM! TV 55R^piT HR^l iRr qii^t anurR? jrr ? 

T^. sprats TTT ?:^qRrR^ . 
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Use They 

3^iif5ra. ^'5. ^ ^- 

**» Translate the following, using the pronoun one 
or that as the case may be : — ^ 

T si^or 3l5ft 9T(| cil 55 JTI^. 

55 flu m §*UT 3 Tr|. erd cfl 3^1: 

gffm irr^'r. v. a?? ^sr JTffqr^f bti|, nte 

5(1551 q(f|d. gi[=?i( ?i cfli£j'T 5rgr%)5S aw nfJi 
'rr^. s. ffsm'KR^^i aid. Rsr qr^ ajqs qte7 rndd. 
vs. t ^ 8(^'i 3id 

qidd. <i. ^JTST 55l5;ptqr <lraq[ql ^ 3?rgRfqqR % 

5l^ PlvT aidq. ad^siq ERfassfrg^ 

arpqiq 3?r|. ^o. ^^ 7571 ^'} 3?7q75ww 

Sid- Ti. qid fqq qRs anl, w(q =Eifqa ;5 cRs 
qdf. ^qRqfl ql^iq 371^. 

V 

LESSON XII 

CASES: THE ADVERBIAL FUNCTION: 

Accusative — fg^qi and Dative — qgsff 

1 . The Accusative Case. In the following sentences. 
^ qrq ^ qr^r, jfl fqqe qa?n?7 ^hR qn? 

srqarrt-j qrjr’fV qqqiR gur ^ the word §555 fqqsj, 

gr? and are said to be in the accusative case. It is clear 
however, that they are not objects ; they indicate distance. 
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time, measure ; and hence their function is adverbial. In 
English these are, therefore, called adverbial accusatives. 

1. ^ He walked five miles. 

2. ifl ^ I stopped two days- at 

Poona. 

3. in^ >^1^ ^ snt. My dhotee is. three ^ 

yards long. 

4. Bajri sells twelve- seers 

a rupee. 

, 2. The Dative. The following examples show the 

adverbial function of the dative in Marathi : 


Sentence 

Sense 

Prep. 

Translation 

1 

(a) HvJT 3TFI. 

! 

for 

Bring"' a coat for 




mt. 



for 

Aunt has. -bought 

sTTFist sn^. 



a doll for you. 

(h') 

direction 

to 

I shall go to 
Kashi 

(o') ^ ^ 

situation 

in, at 

He 1 i V e s ■ ira 


I 


Bombay and I 
live at Lonavla. 

(d) Tfrgi 3TT5J . 

point of 

at 

The train arrived 

time 


at ten. 

gisT SOT i ST ^ ;n' ^ 


at 

The school meets 


1 


at 11-30. 

(e) 

object 

... 

The cow goes to 


(tg) 


the wood to graze- 
'for grazing is 
not idiomatic. 
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Lessons in English Translation 


Sentence 

Sense 

Prep. 

Translation 

1 

3TPi;7 

object 

• • • 1 

We go to school to 

5riS^f ariOT. 

(tg) 

1 

learn English; for 
learning English 
is not idiomatic. 

(/) ^ S?qT ^r?rR5l 

i '* 

for 

I shall come for 
your marriage. 

'g^5Tt=qf^. 


to 

As the moonlight 
is to a thief. 



to 

Four plantains for 
j a pice. 


3. The following are idiomatic expressions : 

In the interest of 
In honour of 
Every hour 
Every three hours. 

Translate into English : — 

faj ^55 =gi5SST 1 ^55 

ant- 3TfJ^t?r Hiq- •^. # 

?T^ CTT^ 3TW 3lis^'l?r ^ 

^ \5. 5g^r ift 5nl?r 3Ttf6r ^ n 

?i>r ?fl =5 [r: ^ai. arrsr 

'?R 3T5r 356'frar art?, i ^ ^5: 

3n| . 'n . ??sr iT^ ^fer ^ esntraicf. 

(^) °t- g5?r JT#r ift sii'ji’jir ?Tr^ ; mfrt gi^R. 

^ ^riaiR't qel ^c?l 3ii|. 
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^. ^’-iT snoiatTT^ c^iT 

f^RTi^t^a gsT5l ^ ^aqi^r qer in§T. 's. ^ 

^nr f^'t aiit. I ^ 

^STKIH ^ ? 


LESSON XIII 

CASES : THE ADVERBIAL FUNCTION-(Continued) 
The Instrumental Case — 


1. The subject function of this case has already, been 
explained in a previous lesson. Its other— -adverbial — 
function is shown in the following table ; — 


Sentence . Prep. & Sense i Translation 


1. 5qii$qT ! By — means (not He rose to a high 

^3=5=^ 'T^W ; movable). I positian by his 

' i abilities. 

■ §5lRrq may as well be 
made the subject, 
i jHisabilities 

i j raised him to an 

i exalted position 

' ! (see Lesson III)- 


2 . 




By — means (not 
handy)* 


I travelled by rail. 


3. iff iraTR 

% 5 !(. 


By — means (not 
handy). 


I travelled by land. 
\ 
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Sentence 

Prep. & Sense 

Translation 

4. 

JFith — m cans 

Kill the serpent 


(m o V a.b 1 e , 

juith a stone. 


handy). 


1 

'5. ff5- ! 

According to, 

According to Hindu 

JTOTor— 3T^ re^n ' 

In accordance 

law one can marry 

Hiidl 1 

tvith. Under, j 

many wives. 

(authority). 1 

i 

Under the Hindu 
law one can marry 

1 


many wives. 

6. 

With — (cause) . 

I was fatigued 



my journey. 

7. 

1 

With — (cause)'. 

He was mad with 
anger. 

8. c4R' fil^ 

With — (manner). 

He received’ *me 


ivitk ajffection. 

9. JTt?^ W^55r 

With-(contents) i 

A pitchier filled 


tvith mohors. 

10. ?5m: 

j With — (a c c 0 m- 

Raghoba entered 

=5^RiR2nT 

panying c i r - 

the Punjab tvith 


cumstance). 

Jive thous'and 
cavalry (horse). 

11. 

With — (rest with- 
out contact). 

I sat with him. 

12. 

5j— (conformity 

Abide hy the law. 


to). 


13. STITOT ffrqTTR— 

By — (conformity 

W e should go by 

jfTnar — =qr55it. 

to). 

the rule. 
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2. Idiomatic uses. 
Sentences 

^ fer. 

m ^ERoiR JiV 

?iR5r. 

fjRI^R snni 
?(rO?R 

TRn?r ^iT^. 

^ErwrarH nt^. 
fe^RT. I 

W TrffEEn^. J 

^ .RET T%,gRH1f 'RET 
ET^^. 

^ cftET {g^Rf 'RET 
STTSST.- 

STT'I^ si3=gfR 

^5T ETPri^, 

^^ETT gER. 

EETTRET. 

?TT§^ El^yiw sivTff giRR 

gi sttI-. 


Translation 

He came on foot. 

He walks on his hands. 
Write in ink. 

He died of cholera. 

Crops failed /or xvant of rain. 

I did not see you for this 
reason, 

He failed for waat of ten- 
marks j by ten marks. 

She died in despair. 

She died from disgrace. 
Healthy in body. 

Blind of one eye. 

Tender of heart. 

Of a siveet disposition. 

In three days (deSnite space- 
of time in future). 

In a month. 

He will return in three days- 
(definite space of timedn. 
future). But — 

He returned after three days- 
(definite space in the past)i. 
At his own expense. 

At a profit of ten per cent* 
At high rates. 

At low rates. 

At moderate charges. 

At interest. 

My watch is half an hour 
fast. 
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Lessons in English Translalion 

Sentences Translation 

Madras time is half an hour 
si snt'. in advance of Bombay time. 

^ cTfHRif 3?!^. The train was two hours late. 

3. The idiomatic renderings of the following expre- 
:ssions should be noted: — 


Words and Phrases 

Translation 


in the name of 

*srv« 

on behalf of 


in haste, in hurry 


( of one’s own free will 
] of one’s own accord 

V V 

in the disguise of 


in person, personally 

) 

under the load of 

ifsii, (ifif) ?Trn5r 

by word of mouth 

) 

in the form of 


in the capacity of 

311^1*1 

in the hope of 


in a loud voice 

srli 

in joke 


in earnest 

cTqrfti 

in readiness 

JTcni 

in one’s opinion 

sT^rr flili 

in this way 


4. The following adjectives should be followed by 
sthe preposition to and not by the preposition tvith ; 

similar, equal to— 5ff 
parallel to— ^ifr ^rrfrR'. 
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hostile to — 5(11 ^r^T. 
inimical to — 

kind to— He is l-ind to me). 
Also after behave (verb) and behaviour (noun) the 
preposition to should be used (and not the preposition. 
with') . 

Translate into English : — 

T. (obstinacy) anqs) a^fcl 

cqi^f 3T[q^ anqoira gEq«5 ^ f^fttror 

ERt ^3. V. EBT jRrer I 

3tt«ftt€r ansif ? h- ift srrimr#!^ t 

arrat 5T55wr^i 5^r qqlf mffRR-qTgJTPTf^-srr^. 
§■ ETwr fll^Rra arrsr. vs, EBtff 

<i. anrn qics^- 

's. it§v:nT- 

5 iT^isinm ^raJ 'T^T l^ejoTixEiT 5igii[tg® 

=qfc5 airsET Cr 3tj|. ^ o, ^yfR- 5 ^^ 

Hi 5^ ^rardlas EHT3T ^ishr. 

' °i\. 1 3TI'R ^T^RF qi^f, 

^HRT tTRlR =^ 1 ^ 1 - ^ 311^1.^ q 'A. JRrar^ 

arir^f h^!h 3ir^ qqqiRr eh qrsg. 

qvs. §Trf3 ^'i- 5^(=EETr ^>To33fR # 

f%HR[ 3R^ ^TRI. TS. ^ tRqii' 

53 ffr^qii ^§EftR HigH ■=. '^ Hlq^^THT rnsr^H h^ 3 s qsi^ . 
?E}i=Riqi 5 ^ 3 . ^«Rr^i HR3l ?iri arp^ qi^37. 

31R 4 f%^:RT ¥H3Rr EjH^r H3r f^H5qr. ■s v. 

%HRiR!?TT HqRsisHlI^ Rf RIH fe^3 arifSr fqpff 
f^cTTRTH qSRR qEB33. ^^HEqpT STiq^qt cTT^R^lf^TT Ml 

^mRi; ^ fitHT. ■» ^ . gRH 3TR aTIHR) 31l|, Ih. 



LESSON XIV 

CASES : THE ADVERBIAL FUNCTlON-(Continued) 
Ablative Case — Prepositions used : from, since. 

1. This is a very simple case and signifies the 

starting point of the action ; as. TRTT siT^r 3 Tt|;- 

Rama has returned from Bombay. Similarly, mvi^—from 
home, /roni school. 

2. The ablative also expresses comparison between 

two objects ; in framing such sentences, English idiom 
requires the adjective to be in the comparative degree 
and the use of than instead of from-, as, 1 JiiS 

STTf — Bombay is larger than Poona ; ^ 

— He writes a better hand than I. 

3. It should be noticed that than is a conjunction in 

English, and not a preposition ; hence, it is necessary that 
the objects of comparison should be in the same case in 
the sentence, ifria ^THTTSir 3rf^r=J> sttc, the 

comparison is between Rama and the speaker, with regard 
to the father’s love, and hcnceboth|shouldbein the accusa- 
tive case ; thus, Father loves me more than he loves Rama 
(Rama is in the accusative case). Again, ^Tf^T 

W=fI=qV 3Tf^ JtHh snl— My elder brother loves 

my sister more than I (do). Here the comparison is 
between the love of the elder brother for his sister .'and 
that of the younger one.' Again, •3TI^ iTIfqTq^r 
^ 3 t{^ JTJTcIT will be — My mother loves my sister 

more than me (both sister and me being in the same case 

objective — as the comparison is between the two).. It is 
only when a pronoun is used after than, that we have to 
consider the case carefully. With nouns, of course, 
there is little difficulty, because there is no inflection. 
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4. With the superlative degree of adjectives, than 

is replaced by of: as,?TiTr 17 3n'T5?TT arfcT^T^T fTTC 

=3Tt|; — R ama is the cleverest of all the boys in the class. 

5. The following adjectives in English, though 
comparative in meaning, are not followed by than, but by 
io : superior, inferior, 'preferable, junior, senior. 

Translate into English: — 

(a) 7. Bus'll? a, 

3. HI 3TIS fgriwutf 

=11551, ^ 7Ilc^ sill (since). v. # 'qr 

ajWl %51TtlT^JT (since) ei| ? 

^ 3Tr|. 5 . jfl fe=57I|;57 OT'TI 311. '*• 

ai|. c. ^ ^'irI jti'to ^ ^rr 

=?lni=ir ai^fR warn. %. q?iT3‘ ^ 15 

STPra da". 7 °. ^ 7 7 . 

TRSr 3Tf^ fulfil 551il5ira. 

=eT155>3ir 55}oilf5 ( (superior). 7^ am 

=ahT55r. 7v. %qm#2=5qr ^al ^dlgri 

^ 1 = 30^21 smucf 1 ^ ? 

(^) 7 . 59 ^ ^ ^ Jr< 7 fn 5 fl^r 

3TfqtH gta#. ■». # siR^ts 3]ra3Tf?r 

arrai" ®f[|, «. 

^ 3^7^ ^'1 BTt|^7. H. cif? 3Tf^ 

snici. ^ |ti. 

^ l^IRT 551157 3715. 


5 



LESSON XV 

CASES: THE ADVERBIAL FUNCTION~(Continued) 

Locative case — Prepositions; in, into, at, 
during, among 


1. The following table shows the functions of this case: — 


Sentence 

Sense 

Prep 

used 

1 Translation 

I 

1. 

situation 

in 

He lives in the 
forest. 

2. eri^ 5^^ 

wider 

location 

»• 

We live in Bombay i 

3. 

narrower 
location { 

at 

His relatives live 
at Jalgaon. 

4. 

1 »» 1 

^ i 

. 

99 

An old man was 
sitting c^//iedoo^, 

• 5. ^ srCf ^r^ceir. 

6. 3TFi:r 3^? 

7. fgf?T5r 3^7 

” 

stage reach- 
ed in some 
progressive 
movement 

motion 

99 

99 

i 

1 into 

He was not at home. 
We arrived at 
Bombay, 

The dog jumped 
into the ivell. 

8. =% 

*? 

1 '* 

1 ' 

The thief rushed 
into my room. 

9. 3n*^f wiNa5f?T , 

locality of 
action or 

1 1 

j at 

! . i 

We dined at an inn. 


event 

; 


io. 

99 

9f 

The thief was ar- 
rested at the place. 

11. ^ 

1 ». 

99 

A meeting was 

^’;557. 


* 

held at Bombay. 
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Sentence 

Sense 

Prep. 1 
used 1 

Translation 

12. 

period of 

during 

I have not been 


time 


ill during the last 




seventeen years. 

13. 3?W!^4f 


»« 

During the reign 




o/Akbar. 

14. 


under 

Under British 




rule peace rules 

5lf5RII3Tlt. 



1 everywhere. 


Miscellaneous Idiomatic Uses : 

(a) — In want ; sn^i^T — In joy : 

— In spirits ; — In a bad temper ; 

— Under excitement ; 

— Under the influence of opium. 


(h) 1 '. 

2 . 

3. Tnmsr^^. 

4. sfnT?r sfiu^^r 

, 5. 

6 . 

(c) 1. ^ 

2 . ^ 

3. Wolf 

but 


He had a diamond ring 
on his finger. 

The pearl necklace] on 
her neck. 

A bracelet an the wrist. 
Put on your coat. 

On the road. 

On the way. 

At noon. ' 

At two o’clock. 

At any time. 


4. 


In the morning. 
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Lessons in English Translation 


5. 

6 . 

7. arrsT^^sfr 

8 . ^ 

9. 

10. ^RT. 

11. sn^rsqr ^t^jRT. 


Jn the evening. 

Last night. 

This morning. 

Next year. 

Among the Hindus ( and 
not in Hindus). 

Among the English. 

Among ourselves or ivith us 
( with being sometimes 
an idiomatic substitute 
for among). 


*** 2. The following renderings should also be 
noted: — 

'4te5IT f^JIcfrcr— at a small cost ; qi=grcr— at B 

small expense ; «TR — for or with five rupees : 

■^zr?r — at one draught ; ijcjn- — at one sitting ; ^^fcT — 

on tour ; by moonlight ; 

interference with one’s affairs ; fs-^off JI%5T — access 

to a place ; arwTIHRT — attention to study ; Tlior ?:inr?r 
— to set a song to a tune. 

(a ) — Translate into English : — 

*). qrrrcT 

snlfi. triiii arlsr »n3; g^^ricT ^ rft 
:)iTf^TcT V. ^ irsr "A. 

B#l carw %Tl| ( transitive ). ^ 

Rtmr ( overtake ), vs, gBzrfa- 

5t^55 vRcaf. ■£. 

^ sn^r ^ gsdl 

^ TT^ ^Tci^) BTfsr sifTO 
ail?; g?rfs^. a. “io. 
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% 3Ttns^ 'i'l. ^ i 

Tft ^ ^ISRIT ^ ? 

ifl ^TST ^ ^^qr^oST *Tl^r 

'i'A. ^13 ;ci3rf ern^ «) = . 

*** (^) Translate the following with particular atten- 
tion to the words in the Locative Case : — 

‘i. 3Tg| 5^if[ t tfi?! 

5. ??n=s^r apitci 3Tn(53i ^r. v. $i5<f 

iHiraRT gsaq^ qni q 

^ BT3^lRg, 31^ atq; anq^ rit^ra qp 3n|cl. 
qRif^^ila #iT[ pis ^iisg^ra q^Rrsl anl. 

■«. ^Cl sniq^T. C. qiRraq JTfl^ratlf 

^'Rl ?lMrga ^q=q l\f^. %. % stqira 

^IRiemrar qqra 3islq;i=q ?iisr 8ii|. io. Bnirsn ^^aiR} 
^iqsq?m;^=qr €gq insi ant, Rraq^ g^^qira ar^^F 
i^. Jii^. 'n. qi5n qq^ ^1?? iNr? ^riV 

mqq^=^I ^qSRl 31^1551 amnq an^lRiqiq gf qq, 

^ aris^ngs stqf qiRsiRi qq^ra. iqr aiqqp^ M gsqjs 
eiwii?!^ 3iq^qra 5i?5 1^. ar^miRi s^J 

qiRRrqRi qfl^t iqi q^^. ^ 

anq^qi q^=qqR[tq^. sl^ snq^ra ^q^sins. piri 

5IISSI aqq^ Ripaqi ^sra qiqqi. ■R'>- # ^R^qiqlg SRRirq JR^ 

qiqsi. '9^. ^ ^'fq=^i siqsi. •s:^. ap w<t ^qfe 

qi^. Rqi5il^qT rqqi?' Riqis' qsr? hrisI 

.\y. Ri^q^iq ^ ^i^qi 'f^q qssn qinqi airqcqr Riqaq Rt^ir sr 
?nR3. . '■ ■s ''j. ' gg-^ixqi qiiqiq sq^3q«5 aq^. q^lR. 

siiqfqr 5(Zci q;q? fpR anif^qi qg gqqiw qRis ^r q^. 



LESSON XVI 

INDECLTNABLES 


1; Indeclinables . The Marathi prepositions that offer 
some difSculty in translation owing to the variety of 
senses in which they arc used are ; TfltT. 

<5^, 'PTcTj and gS. The significance 

of these we shall now explain in order.' For the sake of 
convenience we have employed the tabular form. 

B . — Most of the English equivalents are preposi- 
tions, but the few exceptions that there are, are specially' 
indicated. 


2. ^=on, above, over, across, after, to, at, up, by. 


Marathi sentence 

Indeclinables 
used and sense 

English 

translation 

1 

1 

On — surface 
' rest or contact ! 

i 

There is a book 
on the table. 


\ 

»» i 

We live on the 
first floor. ' ■ 



We walk on or 
upon the ground. 

3TI^ RT 3ffC. 

A bove — higher 
position- but 
not contact 

The sky is above 

us. 


A bove — highfer 
moral position 

1 or rank 

There are three 
Mamlatdars 
adqve me. 
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Marathi sentence 

Indeclinables 

English 

used and sense 

translation 

5Cl3Tr5zjT i 

Over — vertical I 

The servant held 

i 

j 

position i 

i 

I 

an umbrella over 
the king’s head. 

SSRSit^nr ^ ^ 3T^. 1 

Across, over j 

Therearetwo 

i 

1 

^ ?rd^ nJfsqr i 

* 

1 

bridges over or 
across the Mutha. 

Above — higher 

The lake is above 

3Tii:. 

level 

I the source of the 

R^hi Rfr. 

• 1 

i On — topic ! 

I 

1 

Ganges. 

i Write an essay 
on the Horse. , 

■ ir, TO3t> f 

j On — topic 

j Dr. Parahjpe will 

qifff 

' ! 

give a few lec- 

1 

i . i 

tures on Kalidas. 

^qi 1 

Above, over — 

Abovej over five 


excess 

hundred people 


Over — extent 

were present. 

qR$. 

A cloth was 



spread over the 
table. 

^ SRiI5r^. 

Over — extent 

The Sun shines 



over the world. 



The British rule 

' ;ci52T qiR^rra. 

j Ooer-supremacy 

oyer India. 

-ift q^5qR^ 

After 

I returned after 
dark. 

<IJn# 

After-ixequency, 

Rama sent invi- 

^R'nf 'TtSf^. 

i succession 

tationso/ier invi- 
tations to his 
brother. 
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Marathi sentence 


Indeclinables 
used and sense i 


j English translation 


nl it#. 

nf ^trr, 

'JT°nWT mSiRI; 

TTl^^T. 


I To — direction 
j ^t— position 

' Up — movement! 

By — measure 


I went to the station. 

There were two 
sentries the gate. 

I shall climb up the 
hill. 

Fuel is ‘'sold by the 
maund, not by 
the seer. 


3. The following are some of the cases where ^ 
must be rendered by prepositions other than, those 
mentioned above ; — 


^T?Rr 

^hr, 

JTTcriHIqR 

3iT#q- 

^nqr^ ^TTHfoi 

’miw? (q^x^rr) 

(^vIoi-^fiTor) 

(qsoi) 


advance against an enemy 
affection for the child ( affec- 
tionate to the child ) 
allegiance to the king 
accession to the throne 
relish or appetite for food 
claim or title to a place 
trust or faith in God 
resignation to fate 
leniency to a criminal 
kindness to animals 
my obligations to the gentleman 
influence with a person 
objection to a statement 
a specihe for or 'against fever 
a remedy for or against a disorder 
to one’s address 
to one’s face 
in bed 
in time 
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4. y^H=oi;er, across, from, under, at, by. 


Marathi sentence ^setanfsense i English translation 


Orer— extent 

nK Over, Across — 

' movement 

From— source 

Under-authority 

SfiTt^JT „ „ 

^?irRr I 

...=RTRTf«iW^ ^ 

By — proximity 

^ 3ri?f I 


Draw the veil over 
your head. 

Cold winds blow 
over or across the 
bills. 

We learn pom the 

Madras Times 

Under a charter- 
granted by the 
Raja. 

Under orders from 
the Government. 
Under medical 
advice. 

At the request of... 
While passing by my 
house he looked in. 


5. r^'^=:heloiv, beneath, under, underneath, down. 


tR 3iraT5I antoj 

'Il'n'l qi^?;}5T 

STlt. 


Below — lower We saw nothing, 
sTFCRi level; lower, but the sky above 
physical position, us and the water 
j below. 

„ „ The village lies teZozo- 

the bill. 




'TfRJKRKf 




Below ■ 




„ Beloiv the fort are 
the houses of the 
sentries. 

-lower No officer beloiv the 


position 

authority 


of District Magistrate 
_ has this power. 
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Marathi sentence 


Indeclinables 
used and sense 


English translation 


3Tlt. 

snt 


Under — I o w e rlThe cat is sitting 
I vertical position; under the table. 

„ 'There is a boat under 

I the bed. - 

• 1 o w e r The carpet is under 


Under 

j position -withi the bridge, 
j contact 

3TlfiiT^5!r Cinder— cause 

^T. I ' 


3c!I5r: down- 

^ ?aT5ff ?:3sj stream 
®Trt-. 

( trrjff )| Cinder— incentive 
5^=53 ^ 1.1 


Under the load of 
debt he became 
helpless. 

Above the bridge is 
the school-house ; 
below the bridge is 
the temple. 

Under the stimulus 
of competition he 
worked hard. 


(a) Translate into English using correct prepositions 
or^; — 

3T^ s^3g^ 

«tNs qt^^. Y. q^ qlsr 3 ti|. h. 

31=^ qr^?r qw! ??fPR ^ir^rq^ 

*Ri^ci qir?=q ant^r. 's. t^qq qqfFiRR 

t|^ JTMigq: JT^ fefisr ant. ■i. wij; qtdT arrf^ 
qt^ f^q feftaq 3?[|. ■?.. =q[«’fgr<: ^gsrr^q . 

‘%qqi .an^fi. o . qiqiri q^qqlHM?! cilq; ar^qtfl 
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?n^32Ti^?; 

sraRia 3T?i^. tffiBRf ariH^cTc ii^ 

iv; ^ 3n|c!. ^\. ^ 

^%. ?t5T qisrar ftm. 

Tvs., gS ^ qtw^ snsf. ')<£. ^K 

'j'^;- ^5f ^ HR ^(ki d^- 

(i) Translate the following, using correct preposi- 
tions for and :— 

- 'i. ^ ^r. ^ BTHRt srgHT^ 

V^\ HT^ %5'3qig^ ^ 

V. gi^iHi q^THR f?ramiq5i =^«n^ 

*ipm ^3. v,. iff qr inoiHra qq:3^ ard, 

%. 3iijR?n ^1^^ aTR 3RJo5 fqj^pRrcff 

JTRI^ trqj ?|§ STi|, gRjs gs 5c?I?^OT ^^ScJ ^7. 

^nHT fR[r<^5rr qw qj^oqpq ^ ffsicir. "io. gifqi 
=q^r 'i I. 355i^qr t| 4?7 arri;. 

tiq^Hr f^^r^ff ^ f^Tqq^l . 

*”* (c) Translate the following, using the correct 
preposition for ^ : — 

T . qqsqRT q^qa ^rf^Rlq^ =qiHir ^rra . ^q qpr 

BTO^n^F. •». ^TFq7 S \. HR artqal: alq7 

steqR< ^S55l. V. flqqiq^ tR; qr^R vni 

q Hra1® qi'ql %^'ip qq qq *^7q^ q?q v,. ihri 
g\ aTR% trqq ^?qjfq< %hrr1s qRqq 

^q?qr qsqissiq?: q^ f^ qiqqra. 's. qiqH=?qi Hlq^ 

Ht ^RtHSHf. -i. ^ ’iRfe qiftqlq^ qq^sr. '^. ^rnr 
RtiS^iq? qgl To. ir^ ^isffq HPHt RTSq 

ji ilF^F^F H^RF. nn. qqqqrrq fw qFqrq^R fRHPRr 
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'nqraict. '^5. qr 

sn^q^w. ^ 3TRg| %dr anltl ? "iv. ^ 

mi =qf5 m itei. '!'>>. ^ ^Hcqvi sn|. 

<!•. itei. ’\'i. mg? snnfq Bik*? 

^qsS gqjir sRiq^rq? c[qr qi^. . 5?n qi 

qqqr f£S 3iif? ^o. q^qi 

?qRr qi^r. =<1. sqi^ sti|h bi^ n't fqp^^n am? 

nr^l jfenq? afft snsi. q2. i^iq? 
e^#q qq 3irq?ira giifqsicl qv. qs^I qqJT 

^ intn^iRi •qfqs ^ sira at^. ^^. tqm fqifit 
qa^f 5rq Bnat jtr g?^ 3if|. qq. 3 ii3t qqqr f^?r # 

Biq^q? qiq ®q|- 


LESSON XVU 

INDECLINABLES— (Continued) 

6- ^i', iqiJr^a^o, when they are prepositions govern- 
ing a noun showing time ; 

—formerly, before, when they are adverbs ; 
behind, when it is a preposition showing 
situation. 


Marathi sentence 

Indeclinables 
used and sense 

English translation 

qf q.Tcf qqpj^ (^tft) 

4go (adj.) — used 

1 saw this book 

i" S?qq; qifl^, i 

with a noun 
showing period 

some years ago. 


of time. 


3=^f f qirq ?r^q?rjq? 

Before — point of 

You must finish 

qrtl^. 

time. 

this work before 
September. 
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Marathi sentence 

indeclinables 
used and sense 

English translation 

?fi3rfiT 3TT#. 

Before — point of 

1 came here at 2 

STIsr €1^1. 

time. 

o’clock. Ramrao 
had come two hours 
before (my arrival). 

(’T^) 

Before (adv.^ — 

I had met you 

. 52 ^ fl#. , 

time. 

before f formerly. 

< t wmnn 

Behind — absence 

You have done this 



behind my back. 


Behind — p o s i - 

Who is standing 

anl:? 

.tion 

behind the door ? 

< toI ) mn 'Tf f. 

Behind (adv.) — 
direction 

Look behind. 

^ fqT55r =gK 

3TPT jfqrr 

On — measure. 

He made four annas 

I ( profit ) on every 
maund. 


N. B, — In the indirect constructions before is used 
for ago, 

■({[s W Direct : — Bhau said, “ I saw the Taj 

qiil:?!!, two years ago. ’’ 

Indirect : — Bhau said that he had 
seen the Taj two years before. 

In Marathi is used (and not urn) after nouns de- 
noting point of'^time, but either iTIJf or may be used 
before nouns denoting period of time. When refers to 
point of time, it should be translated by before (and not ago ) . 
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7. T^=in, leliveen, among, amidst, during 


Marathi sentence 


Indeclinables 
used and sense 


English translation 


^r. 

i 

I 

r. 

ffS^STRT qi^r- 
, Jivq f|:»n5!q 3Tif , 

enq^qt f 


^255? q qf^'ii^tqT 
qt=sqTrr^q qfqq qq- 
Rqqin^. 

qqaqqi ^qiTJitq ^ 
qft qqRigqsqr^. 

3t^ qq; 

'qqfqiTRqj ?Tqq 9 tt%. 

s 

gqqi^q ^ qFq^qffT^-^ 
^iq^T. 

qiTC5i|. 

q^ q°q'ir. 


In — p h y s i c a ijHe met me in the 


situation 

II — moral situ- 
ation 


I It 


Between — s i t u - 
ation with re- 
ference to two 
objects 


bazaar. 

jEIephants dwell in 
the jungle. 
jThere is no courage 
/re the man. 

[There is no wisdom 
in doing so. 

[The Himalayas are 
between Tibet and 
India. 


ifreiong-situation 
with reference 
to many things 


Amidst — implies 
adverse cir- 
cumstances 

Into — m o t i o n 
from outside 
During — 

duration 


jThe following con- 
versation took place 
between us two. 

A quarrel arose 
between Italy and 
Abyssinia.' 

\Among the people , 
assembled ■ there 
was a boy of ten. 

I A curious notion 
prevails among the 
, Negroes that... 
[Unfortunately, he 
was thrown amidst 
his enemies. 

The dog jumped /reto 
the water. 

'ivas not away 
from home’ during 
December. 
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8. 'fU:^—from, since. . 

From is used to indicate period of time, and since is- 
used to indicate point of time. 


Marathi sentence I 

used and sense 


English translation 


3TTf. 

qr^ ^r. 


iSince — point of 


time 

Since — point of 
time 


5II3T 11^' ! From— to 




3Tptqi^ 

SRilq. 




5n3T ’Ti^qt q^Trenr 


9. 53<l3T, 

f ^ €l'nK 

?n?f. 


From — time 


gq ' Except— 

i exclusion 




3T>Tq5tHf 

■ - 


It has been raining 
since Monday. 

I have not seen my 
• brother since- 
December. 

— i The school will bc- 
period j closed from Monday 
to Thursday. 

^ I shall commence 
i work from to-day. 
From — distance j The school is two- 
1 furlongs from my 

i home. 

1 

z=without, except. 

Without — want jThis work cannot be 
, done m'lhout Rama.. 

' How can I take tea 
; JO i t h o u t sugar 
i ( if sugar is not put' 
into it ) ? 

All except Hari were 
present. 

All except me went 
away ( all went, L 
did not go). 

There are many rea- 
sons for Govinda’s 
■failure besides this - 


Besides — ■ 

inclusion 
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10. long as, so long as, for, till, until, as 

far as, (from) — to. 

Marathi sentence Indeclinables | English translation 
used and sense : 


’ft S5!r( JHR? So long as — 

Hlff. period 

I 

’tI 3551 jfim Till ( Conj. )— 

^TTCr. I point of time 

^ For — duration 

3r«nF%^. 


nl 3Tlf . 


( from ) to- 


You shall not want 
so long as ( as long 
as ) I live. 

You shall not want 
till ( until ) I die. 

I studied hard for 
one year. 

I shall be here from 
Monday to Friday. 


Note that the same meaning is expressed by the two 
sentences, Nos. I and 2, in iwo different ways ( 1 ) by the use 
of as long as and so long as, which signify duration, and 
( 2 ) by till and until which signify point of time. 


^c5[. 


From — space 

As far as — 
distance 


I travelled from 
Poona to Haridwar. 
I had been as jfer as 
Kashi. 


11. ^^zzfrom, through, owing to, for, luith, by, due 
to ( see note 2 under 12 ). 


# ■flings 'ISM 


11 


I Front, through, 
i owing to 
( prep. ) — cause 

Dueto(^ adj.-) — 
cause 1 


/. (a^ He fled fromj 
through/ owing 
to fear. 

( b) His flight was 
due to fear. 
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Indeclinables 
used and sense 

Owing to — cause |2. (a) Rama could 
i ■ not walk otuing 
j to fatigue. 

Due to i(^) Rama’ s inabi- 

(adj.) — ” I lity to walk was 

due to fatigue. 

Owing to " ’i.ip) 0 w in g to 
defective eye- 
sight, I cannot 
read this book. 

1 
! 

Due to " i(i) My inability to 
I read this book 

is due to defec- 
! tive eyesight. 

" (4. I cannot attend 



to-day’s meeting 


for various 


reasons. 


12. (1) A word of caution seems necessary in this place.. 
All these phrases — owing to, on account of, by reason of-^ 
are round-about ways of saying what can be plainly said by 
the simple prepositions ybr.yro/ra. by, etc. ; they violate the 
rule of brevity, viz., two words should not be used (except 
for emphasis) where one is available and serves the same 
purpose. The use of these phrases is, therefore, to be • 
discouraged as far as possible. 


Marathi sentence 



English translation 


6 
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(Z) The student is also to be warned against the con- 
fusion between owiiig to and due to. Under the influence 
• of analogy, due to is, often used by the illiterate as. though 
it had passed, like owing to, into a mere compound pre- 
position. Oioing to shows the source of the existing' con- 
dition of things; as, Giving to increasing demand, some 
articles have gone up in price. 

Owing to forms an adverbial phrase and modifies a verb . 

Due to forms an adjectival phrase and qualifies a noun. 

In sentences 1 (a), 2 (a), and 3 (a) owing to forms 
adverbial phrases which modify the verbs fled, could walk 
and. can read. In sentences 1 (b), 2 (b) and 3 (b) due to- 
is adjectival and qualifies the nouns flight and inability. 

Translate the following, using the correct English 
preposition for or as the case may 

be: — 

^ ^'Rrfci srrsl snl. 

^ ^rrr ^ anf. v. 

jniil f^giTiFr ^is ^ 

Iwd 6- clfl 3TIS. 3T?rs qrf|^. 

fqqR5f.' BrrjpEqr 

TT^f^ ^FIRl^l 3Tlt. 1°. ar, q q q^RT qfST. 

'^'1.31 3T(fw q q^gql^r ^qq is. ffi^qrq 

aiifoi sRq^iq qr^aqw’c’^ pgg; an|. q^ sirfq 

iq'jfi qi^qq qq qqq'k qq ?jis. ‘iv. qc 

aiqintyf qig;q, fqaiF, ^^qgtq qn^ aiq^ qqfqi?: aq|q. 'ju. ffg 

RJifeqq gq siq 3i[|. 
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^ qt 3Ti5qitTr55R sfifq sTiqst er^flq 3q|. “i*:. iferr 

qfl^cn'^R fqR tr^rsl 3^^ qi^. 'i <*>. aq^kra qfisqr 
qR=!iqT^ s^iq ^'>. cqfqf qlslq! srprerrH^'^ qi^rtg- 

R*) . 3Tfq qrfqt Sfrat qi^r. 

Translate the following using the correct English 
preposition for fsfiqiq or qqq as the case may be: — 

(^) '1 . q qqr^qjigr ^ . ^'qifcr qifff sqrqi? 

fqqq 3T[|q, ^tpTcT ql ^qrql qiqqt qr^lf. ^ ql qiqqrqr* 
q^TcT qtqiq q^f. v. c^M gqiHl^lql Ri^7[ 51^7, 

H. qsi q'TqiT^cT ql qqq ^^Iq. ^ . qitnfcT cqR BTiq^qp 

qjqR'l q[q?<t ^qiq^qm ^s. §q=q | €taq^ qiSWR ? 

qRqiqlf qqiqqcT qiq ?5iqqi^ ? '«.. qr dqiqt f^qq qN^q 

^qqq^tr q?3. ^o. qfR qs §ii^i=sqr ^iq^er qat. 'I'l.., 

qm^R qq: qr^- ^qc- 

fqqiqRqss arlq^qK? qqrr^Tqiq qwq q°5a. 

•is. qifgqiq 3Tiqqil qlst qtqiqqiw Bq|q. qqqRF%qi- 
%qTq qif|^ 'qqtq fq^- -'i''.- q^’^qr# 

qisqR q[^. q V q)q siqqr R^tqr ( Acqua Regia) qjqr^qr ^fq^- 
i;q=qr ^^q^qiil wqsrfq fqiq qf^r. rrRi%qrq ^ 
gqRqRqi^. # ^7?! q7q qf^T q-^. qr?^- 

fkqrq !|q =qrqS ^iqq qf^^- R”- sqRrfk^rq t q;rq #nR qi^. 
•sq. srqqqr firi I qjw qsqq sin^. 3i[^=tqi: 

3Tf^qg^ RRr qq|?r qf^* qriqi qfqf^FFq? 

( partner ) ijsqqqig^ q7 ( suffer a loss ). 

^,v. q^iqg^ RI55r qlsqqr ( use owing to and also due to ), 

_ qi3i fJlE^sqlqqig^ qiqi?T UBI ( use due to ), 
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TPiE ARTICLES-DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE 

1 . Marathi has nothing to correspond to the articles 
in English ; on the other hand, no other words are more 
frequently used in English than they, and hence their proper 
study is of vital importance to every student of English. 

The article is a kind of adjective, as can be easily seen 
from the derivation. The Indefinite Articles a aYid an are 
shortened forms of the adjective one; the Definite Article 
'the is shortened form of that. 

2. The correct use of articles is not a matter merely 
of grammatical rules, but Idiom and Usage have as much 
or even more to do with it. However; the student will 
find the following hints useful: 

3. The Indefinite Article. 

(a) A is used before a common noun beginning with 
a consonant, or a vowel which is pronounced 
like a consonant; as, a horse, a European, a 
university degree, a yell, a useful invention. 

(&) An is used before a noun beginning with a 
vowel or a silent h; as, an oak, an hour. 

; (c) Both a and an are idiomatically used with 
proper and abstract nouns when these are used 
as common nouns: ^ sttI’ — T hat 

man is a Tukaram. Red is a colour! 

(d) The Indefinite Article is used idiomatically with 
certain abstract nouns, where we should never 
use it if we followed the general rule strictly. 
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nor it could be translated by etc. ; for 

example, notice the following sentences, — 

€1^ 'KR — I have a severe headache; 

qtsrcT — I have a pain in the stomach. 

(e) The only cases in which -the Indefinite Article is 
used before plural nouns are those in which they 
are qualified by few and great many . — a feio 
books — a great many men — 

4. The Definite Article. The is restrictive in 
meaning. It is, therefore, used. 

(a) before a noun which speaks of a thing already 
known or referred to: as, Rama gave me a 
book yesterday; I read the book and found it 
interesting — TRrPT 1R5T ITT cf 

(b') with a common noun in the singular number, when 

the noun points to no particular object, but serves 
to represent the whole class: The tiger belongs to 
the cat family—^ fT 5mfi:=qT srrnV ant- 

The same idea may be conveyed alsoby the use 
of a or before singular noun, or by the use of the 
noun in the plural. The sentence ^ JnaRTsqT 
srnnV arrf can, therefore, be translated in 
three ways as below: 

( i ) The tiger belongs to the cat family. 

(ii) r/gers belong to the cat family. 

(iii) A f/ger belongs to the cat family. 
Exceptions: Man and Woman take no article before 
them when they are used to signify the wholekind: 
as, il/aa is a mortal animal; Forgetting is woman’s 
first and greatest art. 

(c) before the names of objects which are the only ones 

of their kind: the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, the Bible, 
the Koran, the Iliad, the Mahabharat. 
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(d) before the names of the rivers: //leThames — 

the Rhine— =?IfTr the Ganges— rini ; the 

Indus— the Krishna— the 
Bhima— the Godavari— 

{e) before the names of mountain-ranges, but, not of 
single peaks: as, //m Alps— sn5^rr4cr,’-./fm Hima- 
layas— fl'frrsr^T q^cT ; the Rockies— rRST ; but. 
Mount Everest— ; Kanchangunga — 
^f^'TrxJTr) etc. 

(J) before territories, only if their names are significant: 

the Punjab ( land of five rivers ) — q3TT?I rricT ; the 
Netherlands (land below the sea level); theDeccan 
(land of the South). 

(g) before an adjective of quality, so that the result- 
ing phrase signifies the whole class indicated by 
the adjective: i/ie rich-^rVin'T^l^, //le poor-nflsi 

■ ■(/i) before the superlative degree of adjectives: Rama 

is the brightest boy in his class — fT 
3tt|. 

■ (f) before the names of the quarters of the heavens: 

the East— q4; the West— qf^TT; the South- 
the North— 

iV, B. — However, when such nouns are used adver- 
bially no article is put before them; as, 
due East— 

0) before the words English, Erench, Japanese, etc. when 

such adjectives signify the people. 

Thus, the English— but, English— 
wqr. r/ie, French — ^ but, French—^ Wqi, 
(IT) before the names of organs of the human body: 

the heart — the lungs — etc. 

(1) before proper nouns when they are qualified by 
adjectival phrases: iAebraveNapolean-,?TJ%qt%rR; 
or when the proper noun stands for a whole class 
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as, Kalidas is the Shakespeare of India — fT 
3n|. 

(mj when two things are spoken of by the pronoun phrase 

one the other, the is put before the 

word other: as, Rama and Govinda are brothers; one 
is short, the other is tall— ?TJT[ ^ | ^ 

sntnr arrl ^ f srrl. 

(n) when two things are compared and the comparative 
is followed by of, the Definite Article should be used 
with the comparative: as. This is the better of the two 

- books— ^ t ^ srrt. 

(o) before a common noun when it is used in the abstract 
sense; Please don't play the fool — ^ *1^. 

5. Omission of the article. As has been already pointed 
out, no article is used before proper, abstract and material 
nouns. 

Further, the article is idioniatically omitted: 

(a) before the words man and woman when they stand 

for the whole kind, as already noticed. 

(b) before a substantive standing as a complement:CharIes 

was proclaimed king — ^ g[r^ 

Richardson was appointed manager of the 
estate — etc. 
Exceptions: When, however, the substantive comple- 
ment stands for one out of many persons holding the 
same rank, the indefinite article may be used: as, 
Mr. Jardin was made an assistant collector — 

(c) before the words — witness, complainant, accused, 

counsel. , , . 
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(d) in phrases of various kinds; 

( i ) Prepositional phrases: on earth — 

in summer — 

iV , B. — But, when a particular summer, winter 
or spring etc. is meant, the definite, article 
should be uesd: In the spring of 1935 — 
? In the summer 

of 1924—1 

( ii ) Phrases in which pairs of words are used for 
' contrast: young and old — rich and 

poor — ^ sire and son — 

( iii ) Miscellaneous phrases: 

blow after blow 
from street to street 
year after year 
sword in hand 
face to face 

G. Position of the article. When used with an un- 
qualified noun, the article is placed before the noun. When 
the noun is qualified by an adjective, the article is placed 
before the adjective, except in the case of all, both, such, 
what, and all adjectives modified by too, so, as, hoiv. 

7. Repetition of the article. When one noun has 
several adjectives, the article is placed before the. first 
adjective only: as, a black and white horse — 

Note. — The repetition ofi the article before each 
adjective in the last example wouldindicate that the noun 
represents two distinct things: thus, a black and a rvhite 
horse means two horses, one black and the other white — . 
^ ^ q;T55T 3TO ^ 
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Translate into English using proper articles; — 

(h/ 'i. '4i §1^11 gsigisTi 03? snf^ig en|, ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ qg???' 

^3^ ^^11- V ’a;^ 3ii^€f 03J 

3Rlsr 'Tj^r. H. ^ qmii (ugly) 1%=? 

03 , ^3l 7dl 3ii|. qr al m 

flra c«ir jtiscst §ici hi%5i ^ ^11 

fiici vs. Ji^r qif|^. c. ?ir 

05fl 3Ti|. ■?.. 3T ucJi fi^7{ ^qqREt 

w? 'i'>. o;^ aqral irsiqRff d^r- 

'il. n;^ iqs- or^r l=3r sqy^ ^.■ 

(h) <5^. gsr er ^fqoql^'l qR130l ^ ^'' 

3ICt ? %5l. 1 V. 5fft i^r) J3<1, sRRI 4.1 

(c) 3^ 7TT?T 'fiR gq^nl 

3j[| (do these in three different ways) . «) vs. qs:^- 
13R t^lvrral^ f^. ^c.qtqlvSl^iq^W^' 

C^ C\ 

gjTR 55Rgra. '!'«>. 3^ t qfq3 

!i3 8n|^. ■= a. ?TR5(qR f;5c:fOT fr gn^s^Rr^qr 

JFT^r g^R T|3RRra 41^. ^jtoir q^ri^r ^- 
^1033^5^. )5irr^i=^3r ^ra tRci R^f. ^.-v. 

^ClfqsR 03 r^^ 353 310313 a3R 3^33)3 3Tl|3. 
R^. 3^T(335l)g03iqr?l3^^RR3Tl|. ■0,^. 33ri3hEf 
qf3 33r3rf3R. ovs. 33 ^ arafv^ 3f^. 

’^<:. aiaicr 3131^3 3R?gR go^^s 3r|3; 333 :- 

f%lK af3 3 sr3 qra?) 3^i|3. TiioS^r (?l5) 333 

3351®! qT3 31331 5333 3331. ^o. trfg?TT 

r53I333 33. 3 ^ . sflJ^3T 3.33l3 313. 3133 3f^. 
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\ fqrs:ffiMr ?r<T<%. 2 3.. cr 

, sTTc. ?Tqra sjm. m ^rnra 

?Ttsr ^ 3Tr|. ^ ^ ^?3Rr 5^<ii^r ? ^'j.- ^ 

ffSTcgci 5f^r4f (use the superlative degree of adjective) 
^r arff qsfff r^unif 3n|. 3 <j. 

cssr^rr invar rar ?rara v55f? ^rfaiia' - 
f5ran=a) iTf^t. ^< 1 . %c^a ^pata^ar q’f^g' s^ik- 

^%^=5ar 5rr3|a ( use adverb) tar gigria at e^'t 
'>?o. (use adverb) gr^fei Hlta? 

v'i. fjfjT ^5T5fr atvsgia; ^ atisaia.’ - 

■»■’. ?!T3rRr aa argf. ff tra; 

a^Rar a? ( pump ) snf. w. a aia aia 

at? iTR arita. v% aafeaw ff flparaar 
^a. VI, ^agfaa^55r^iv5>a^Rr?P)Tfe^rer3W’=5oicif 
^ 55 . v'i. 5^aiaRta§'a4^55ia55r. v<j. igsasqHJTr 
a^ia aaisfiai aiar v-^. %aRftar sr-a ^5t ? 

v,o. 3ia55«?afa f r ?R' ftar. '-.‘I. anaraas^a 
a^asl 3T(|a, aNat a |a(t f^'t. ^r arfira ^a 
^rs[ 3Tr|a, afata a §a(t araiaili. aaia rar aaa7 
sjaar^sir aaa ^v. ^ Rfaralutala snala 3n|a! • 

Omission of the Article 

'i • ^raricT RfliaaR aara^sla ant. a;raraa;s qr^rarhar 
a;3ta. 3 . ^wai aaaisr^siaf aia a^iRiatRaf 

=3tf|. V. ff aarafaa atat art? ( four ways ). h. aft^r^ar 

aiaraitara l^ia aw^. ^r. a>a ra^aar® ania. 

ir. a^ift aia favura ar^aaa: aw^ sni a %. aiaa afa ' 

• 3rfa|ja affR 3n|. 

aKatai ^rraar ar^. errar gaat arrnat ^ ai^waa 
‘ait5. 'i o f^iata Tfvm sra , ant ^ aai an^ala 
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'n. 3irat 

OT 3T[| f^R Ef^. 'i 

q'Ji x?5T 3T[P^ 5w Hr# 

^r=Hl 3T?f^. TV. ift gsr ^h. 'i'a. 

#|£,=ri rrfe 5^r ^hr! #r bt# 'i^. hhitoh 

sum fq^Hi Hr=H hfh #i. “ivs. fqciijsr 

srif^T sRjirft iT(s. 'i<£. HrHH ?rl srrf^ ^ 

mr stHHl 53R «!<!,. imRi^ HT mr 

ftlH m ^ HRHra. ^<5. gsr# flfH f^ir^ls 

H’W't Htai ^ . ^OIRTOIIH^ SRRit 

^ ^IH Htt sm. I hI fk^ 

BTOHra. ?rai^i HJrat h3rt ^ qi^^r 

^v. inin tt5f Rc5iTf ^iscfra sril ^ ^i^c? 

Hi^r 3ii|. «tN, =^rfr ^ srr?. 

^\s. sril Hst 3n|. jff mmr f^7 3ri|. 

mr ScstHi qt^Hf ^o. sTHcHf Hi'iiHim Hi 
\^. 3ri|H ^! HTHHinr 

s^rn it?®. 2^ ?H'^r si:ht^ hi^h tff H5#il Hif|®r Hiii. 

^v, 0rH 3tr| 5 ! \\. IT^ STifni fqcqiir BTHf 

H®Hi qii|®r. Hf ®=H sTif^i STR itH 

,^VS. q?si, Sljf^r fH':qi3' STHt STN^ HiqmH 

HHcH itcir. 2<^, mi qjisr s^ffaj tr^ 

HRgr STH ^ it^. ®HT hIhh q^r snfoi §5Rr I 
ermiH HI# '^°- 3TRif qf^ qfi® itn 3^Rm qt^. 
Vi. gfTRT qqldt® qf?^ itn h® mm. V5. siifrRr 5ir®q gra 
HH ilq, T?oifr HTci q^c^ q%® nrq qfeqr H®THr nral ®rir. 



LESSON XK 

THE ADJECTIVE 


1. The translation of adjectives presents two main 
problems: (a) theirposition, and (b) their use in comparison. 
We shall consider these one after the other- 

2. The Position of the Adjective. As regards the position 
of the adjective, in English as in Marathi, it is^ placed 
before the noun it qualifies when used attributively; when 
it is used predicatively, it is placed after the copulative verb. 
Attributive use — 

— Poor students should 
work hard. Both the Marathi adjective and its English 
equivalent poor stand with the noun qualified by them an(l_ 
so are attributive. 

Predicative use — 

jrftq’ 3T[|- — This student is poor. In this the 
Marathi adjective and its English equivalent do not 
stand with the noun qualified by them but form part ofthe 
predicate as complements. This use is called predicative. 

Exceptions : The following adjectives are, used only 
predicatively ; ajraid, alive, alone, asleep, ashamed, atvake,. 
content. - , 

- - ^ 

3. Even when attributively used, an adjective is 
placed after the noun in the following circumstances : > 

(a) When it stands for an abridged adjectival clause: 
as. On the day (that was) appointed— 

Of the crew, I was the only one (that was) 
saved— 3IRT wV 
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(i) When the adjective is qualified by a Phrase ; as. 


q5?r JTToiH 

jfV 

Similarly : 

ancfN 

555tqf 

f^?T ?i5iJriiR «TOT<^ 


This is a case similar to 
that. 

Bring me a man other than 
the one you brought me 
yesterday. 

I shall show you a picture 
so good that you cannot 
have seen the like of it. 


A tree just cut down. 

A house full of children. 
Particles floating in -the air. 
A king surrounded by his 
enemies. 


(cj For emphasis : n?r — In days past ; am^ stl'^ 

— From times immemorial; arr^ 

•g^ ^ »n3iT 

aw — The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied its 
inhabitants with the necessaries of life ; 
anf^ JFi trra^— He took 

special interest in matters, social and political. 

4 . When two or more adjectives qualify a noun, that 
- one of them that is most closely connected in meaning 
with the noun comes next toit.-as.^hr ^75^ — twopretty 
girls ; — a ferocious black dog. In these cases 

the adjectives pretty and black are more closely connected 
with the nouns they qualify than the'adjectives two and. 
ferocious. Similarly, a tall boy, the dark horse, etc. are 
further illustrations of this principle. 
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'Exceptions : 

(a) When two or more adjectives are on the same level 
as regards their relation to the noun, the shorter 
ones are placed before the longer as. sttISi 

— The hind and tcarlike king. 

(i) In the following phrases, however, this rule is not 
followed : half an hour, both the boys, all the girls,' 
what a race ! 

5. When fractions such as ar^g, — are to be 

expressed in English.the words denoting fractions are placed 
after the words denoting integers : as Hrl’cflJT — three 

rupees and a half : — two annas and a quarter-, 

etc. In expressing time, however, the fractions should 
precede the integers : as, at half past four ; 

“gr? 'TR wf^nff— at five minutes past four. 

6. Correct use of some adjectives. 

Some, any — When they are indefinite adjectives, 
some and any are respectively used for afiBrmation and 
negation ; as, I saw some boys in the garden — ttV 

; but, Err3T?r vriflcr—l did not 

see any boys in the garden. 

However, as a demonstrative adjective any may be 
used for both affirmation and denial ; as. Any man will 
tell you this — man cannot do 
this piece of work — ??TT ^ 

Enough. This word may either precede or follow the 
noun it qualifies ; as. There are not applicants enough for 
this post— JTr 3TrnqFferf qr^cr ; There are not 

enough mangoes here to go round among all of us — STm^qT. 

Much, many. Much denotes quantity, many denotes 
number ; as, I saw many boys in the street— TfV qfrq- • 
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I don’t want much milk; I want a little — 

Little, jew. Little denotes quantity, few denotes 
number: Little is the opposite of much, few is the opposite 
of many: thus, there were only a. few people at the 
meeting— 

Little, a little, the little. Few, a few, the few. 

A little is affirmative and means some, though not much. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing — f srif. 

The little means not much, but all there is: as, I do not 
know much, but the little I know I shall tell you — JT3T 
?Tr^, q'n 3 ant ^ ift t^r Rrnn. 

Little is negative and means not much: He has a little 
money— nRf ant ( nrtl'n ). 

My brother knows little of this matter — nifnT- 
qr nritnt nrfi. 

A. few is positive (like a litllej and means some, though 
not many: There were a Jew men in the street then — • 
qoil Lhc few who were there have 

come and told their story — n nVi an tit tnrnf anq^ 
nnnn^iV. 

Few is negative ( like little ) and means not many, as, 
Feiv people know this — tV ^2 nff|n ant. 

One — the other, one — another. In speaking of tivo 
persons or things we use one — the other ; in speaking of more 
than two, we use one — another; here another=one more : 
nT^nTmiiff n — I had 

two chairs; one was of iron, the other, of wood; nr nrnn 
aln antn; nsr^r , ^ ninsr, qi^—Tqnon— There are 
three birds in this garden; one is black, another is red, 
another is yellow. 
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Each — o^fter refers to persons or things. 

One — another is used when we are speaking of more than 
two persons or things. 

Each, every. Each means two or more things taken one 
by one ; wdte 37?^^ ^5^137^3 STHT#— £ac/i boy in -the 
-class should have a satchel. 

Every means all of a number of things taken singly. 

Each — other has a reciprocal force. 

Either generally means one of two but it also some times 
means each of two (both): On either side of the street 
there were trees — ^IcfT. 

Translate into English, paying special attention to 
the position of adjectives; 

(o) <1. ^ I’Ti? qfl^r sriar. ^ gsnr 

•|qR 3n|. 


RRiJfR ^ qteqr cid ^ ^ ‘ 

xiRT firmer sTiOT 3^ ^ 

3n3j sFiHT. ^ ^ Q373n’=q Birt. 


“i. ifl arcir^cT w |=Er. . ?irs7qq?f 

3Trsqr^ ^ htiwcstt ^ 


~ qisqr. 


V. 3IT 5^Mf sfteT 

; 


q. sTm=55rr srtrarw pq m ^ti^. r. 

arr^ 53 sritci. ^ 

3^. BTfirt. 


R. 3#t 37^ # %?r-3Tfr3iit^ iracqiqy: ^ 
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(^) '>,• I g EToS^ ’BTff. a^j 

T^ifcrrn ^rtoi.^r m\ i%?sr. nrs? g ^rf%^ 
bt^'t -V. 3m=B3Tf STS’ ^ Tirs^r 3Tf|?T. v ^ 

^3^ifr JTiir^ ^r^T^lr s. s^r^'t ^ ^ HFr^jf^r 

vs. ^ ^?ff 

c. ?2?FTr §fn^ 3Tv^? ??f?T siNfl Slits. ^T?Cr 'T^ ^ 

I”. 5^1 5^ H^rsT %oinH itfjrr. 'i'i.^qfl' t^^r! 

(c) ^ . gpjjn^ ?Tsr ^rri'^r?: sTrl^r. = . 

'TrJTHt^ ffrs^rct. 3. gs ^rsTcT? ^(r v. 

gnsraf H. 31^^ ftrfffs ^ift arrl^. 

^tkr^ 3T[3r gs vs. 

^infr gs #3^ ^Tofr gs g55T %is1f ?n^c?. '^. gizcs' 

?irf gcojTRT ;ft ;ff^. <^0. 

^‘r ^rrif. tt. ^TorgirCi''^"!? ? s^V. Brrusjfr 
5^5ff gntsR fR 5^# 8Tr|. 

ly. ff^srq? 5<35 f:o 5 ^55 3Tfi. th. cF;r?:¥rR<ii tisr^^ra ?ir^. 
RRfci CRT?: ifts Rs^ ?r#. TVS. 5’^^ 

T:^o 5 fir^Ct ^ 2 ^^ BTft^. T'^. qi f ^TT^R ^fec^n' 

m 3Tf|. •»'>. fqr <t;{^:^ ?fr# 3Tr| ( ? joiojfRfR^if rrr^). 

=^1. ^ 15 ^2ir s ^ 

^ri ^rfora fft ^ ii^. 3Ti;T??Tr 

^(ir^! ?ir#5rf 5Tf^ 3Tf|3. §fr=B3Tr gscRTBr ?isr 
gsi^Rf ^7 f^sl sqris. hh- ^srN^ir ^r(f ( 'kh:=^ ) qr^qr i^BJiT 
sTifSr' qW-arf c^rr srf^f = s. 

Ri’TT BTRCTS^rg < 1 ^( 1 . ^vs. fTSr 

ir^R ^f^es srrqi^ grrq^Hr 0:^7 ■=.2. s^qg? gsR 

^,3T^ sfRf. gsl^ ^RSRmsf^q' 

-3TR qqoft ^IR't. ^ o. q;rr 3T(f5l trgjq-:fjRff ^Rr. 


7 



LESSON XX 

THE ADJECTIVE— (Continued) ' 

The Comparison of Adjectives 

1. The two degrees of adjectives that are used for 
comparison are the Comparative and the Superlative. The ' 
Comparative is used when two objects are compared or 
contrasted and the Superlative, when the objects are more 
than two. 

2. In Marathi, when we are speaking of two thingSr 
the word expressing the thing compared with is put in the 
afeZafiue case to denote the comparison: and in the locative 
case when the things are more than two ; as, 

— Nana was older than Mani; JTlSTTOnr 

^5rT — Nana was the oldest of the children. ■ 

3. The tendency to use the words srf^ and in- 
Marathi to denote comparison is modern, and seems.to be 
due to the influence of English on Marathi ; it r.eed hardly 
be pointed out that these words ars superfluous. 

4. The English Comparative and Superlative Forms. 

"Comparatives in erand superlatives in est are formed 
freely from monosyllables and from words of two syllables 
ending in a vocalic sound, (e. g., pretty, narrow, clever), dr 
else having the stress on the last syllable (e. g., severe, po* 
lite). They are also formed from such frequently used adjec- 
tives as, handsome, quiet, pleasant. But with longer words 
’ comparison is effected by means of proposed more and most." 

— ^Jespersen. 

5. In the comparative degree, the names of objects 
compared are connected by than, which in English is a 
conjunction. Hence, those words must be in the same case^ 
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This, has already been discussed in detail under the 
ablative case in Lesson XIV. 

6. Sometimes more than is replaced by above, and less^ 
than hy below OT short of: as. My expenses are above my 

^ means— JTI^ sijR snt; The number was 

belorv ten— tfV ^?T7S?tf ^rfV 

7. Some Idiomatic Uses. 

The following words are comparative in meaning and 
are followed by to instead of than: 

Superior Qo), Inferior (to), Anterior (to), Posterior 

(to), Prior (to). Senior (to), Junior(to). 

Old. This adjective has two different forms of the 
comparative and two of the superlative degrees. They are : 
older — elder, oldest — eldest. About their use Jesperson 
says: — "Elder and eldest have been largely supplanted by 
older and oldest, and are now chiefly used preceded by some 
determining word (genitive, possessive pronoun or article); 
they generally refer to persons connected by relationship i, 
(note, however, the substantive elder with the plural elders). 
Older must be used when followed by than or when than 
can be easily supplied (that is to say, for real comparison). 

1. My eldest son is called John, after my eldest brother^ 

2. Pliny the elder. 

3. The elder brother who was much older than Frank.. 

4. Ann is old, but her sister is older still. 

Less, lesser, "Less is the comparative of Utile" ; lesser 
is double comparative. Less generally refers to quantity 
and is opposite of more ; lesser refers to size, value, impor- 
tance, “jtesser is more literary than less,” and is “permissible 
in emotional passages or such ’as demand exceptionally 
dignified expression.” — ^Jesperson and Fowler. 
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Thus, The later you come, the less time will there be 
for discussion— 3?^ ^ ^ 

fri^. Cowley was one of the lesser poets of the 17th 
century— §T ^tcRT^ ^cTT. 

Late has two different forms — later and latter — ^in the 
comparative, and two — latest and last — in the superlative. 
Of these later and latest are the real comparative and 
superlative forms. 

Latter is the opposite of former and means “ the second 
of two things previously mentioned”. “ Last is the opposite 
of first' ( these two mark the beginning and the end of a^ 
series), or it may be used of the period immediately 
preceding the one in which we are now or of which we are 
now speaking as, last Wednesday — for the 
last few years — ^ . — Jesperson:, 

ZatesU last. Latest has not the same finality as last : it 
is opposed to all the earlier; as, Mr. G.’s latest book, which 
we hope will not be his last. At last he went away. 

Far has the forms farlher—fiirther, farthest — furthest. 
Both may be used of distance in space and time ; but in 
the derived sense,-‘in addition, besides, to a greater extent’, 
the form with u is preferred: 

. We may go further and say— 3T§- 

On further inquiry we found out the entire truth 

gsfefT ^ 

( An additional lesson on specific uses of Adjectives is given later on ) 

Translate into English: — 

■5. ^ iter. .R. ^ ^00^ 
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, 3isnaA f^^ra. V. #iF5n^ 

3T??. g^t^gr vnf^ mw\ 

3T§ fJrg^ ^ 5?5ra 3=g 3Ti|. ^gosra 

^ ^ g?Rt garA q[^. V. §?Fqi sp^nwf 

ff ^ 3Tt|. c. ^rl aiojira ^]^ ^r ^ 3n|. s. 

1^5:? #Ji=En5A Jn'ifi ^ 

■i. W|7T gpgig^aiil. •». ^ g>3TifJT toA g^^^sril. 
2. ^1 5^i^ci ^ gfjfSfR 3Trc. ■«■• ?i>3Tri^^r gpRw §?w ^iJcL^rrff. 


Idiomatic Uses 

*** T 3Tl|. ■:^. JtIR^ 

?iRfq'iii|^ ?EfA 5ral=^fi ^=?Ri 3ii|. 3. qA=sr war^rate 

f^aiq^A f^sjnAscrr ^ v. ^ sifq^ 

=^fn^ 3i[[5?i. H. ^i'T3’ ^=^r ^qsi^ajt 3ir| ^ri ? 

^'nif^Ri sfs^A fAaiaf, 

«. ?qiiA ?il=£^r|.?T ^rA 3?i|. c. # ^Tnqip (r^rr) 

RtasTii. <«.. Rki=s?t !RT5ir tr^ R^la vrra; ^i. 

VIRra gjTfi n fir 3RR=^2If fjRTci tPi 

f¥la ^q-. "io. SRR^ g^raqi qf%aifR q^=q %rci[c5. 

g^rr srrs^ g^qi qff'Rlqsjt ^ Rifq aiif. 'rv. ^tjRfsqgi ^ 

^ arixnq »n^ qrr 1 ^\^ afiR^ qm. t t r^t 

B^Riqqniq; sril rot srt qnft anr^fe. T's. gR^q^wAqara 
Rigq TC. Rtra^ BROt# RT^l^TBRi?. '1'!.. BTir^ 

RaiRR^ =qia^, BRRxqi^ rs =qiaRRr. ■so. arur^ qqk r? 

*o 'C« 

RtRTBqr BTR^ RalRTSxqr 3iRiiai3R|. st), BROI^A BR^ ^ORIrA 

riiA Riff. •= s . 5R=Bqr RiqtfR btrrt orqaR brrir^Ir 
#JIR? ss. RORtST €t5fIRRRgf RIRIR Biqs RR^. '^^V. RoA- 

RTTBRIR R^ra gRR ^ Rtt^lR | RfRlRF s^. RS RffgS 
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iTfS, gs^ c^TTpcl 3m i^'irara. 

3 ^ . TTfra^=^l gs>5 ^ ^f!. 5 vs. HfSt ^Isfral^T 

^Hcif ^etH. ’<2. 55=5? iRTOr^Err ^nc?r E^r^r. ^ 

3Ti|. qtJi, ^ 3r< ffisci <1? fznw 

EfiM $ 555 . ?rr ^ I cnii^ 3ir| r 

fl’IifBETT ( earlier ) ail?. ^ 0, jn g^=g) snir^ 

3TJ1^ BTBlWEft ^'i. Blllrftqsjr qi 2^^ 

§Er(^f snssdls. 

*** Translate the following using ( 1 ) the Compafa-. 
tive and (2) the Positive forms of the Adjective in each: — 

T. JT^EJiRr 30f%cimjr |?r 1 ^dlil % f?Rr ^lif. =>. 

BTUR ffEf cETrfir c?n^ B?fqg; ?ti^. 2 . viRriT? 

^RaJnq^TT tT^ ^'iJT 25cR;f=^=g <f?T ^c?n^ ^nqififT 

5l^. V. «flJRi%r 55l^%=g E?(f qRNr g^s m 

q^WfqHFRn^RP^ al^Nf TIBJS vjMqsjf gS 8Jl|. 

^ ^ g?^ qi^fiFcl ^ gRq^fBlqoitcF SjqoiRT 

gE^Rajj- ’Tfi^R Ri| ^ra g??=Ei gi^. vs. 
gfM^fga gfErr cnt^ ^goj^rg; giqejF |gg ^oicir^t , 

•5515 gsrg 5ngi ^ jjif?, 3ig Effg: ggsig. 

cEn=^ g^^s gils bt[|. «.. 3^qrcsgcf btr^ 

5g? gi^^R btiI. ’io. qf^RR slwEgi nlgg? 

rae=qT sriq^ grqqtg 5 ft 

^'1 gl 5ggq£jf gqg^ gisl BTg t^ojojng f% 1 <i , sRfggjr 

gf^ggg q5R=q gs gwiqg^g., n- ar^ Rq^lfg ^ogR^^iT 
■gar gJR^ grag. ^gNlg ^ifogiq^r sgf^m 
Bn|, I ^1^. 


LESSON XXI 

THE POSSESSIVE OR GENITIVE CASE 

1. This is the only case in Marathi which is not a 

case, i. e., it has nothing to do with the verb. Its 

iunction is mostly adjectival, as in the following: 

1 tR JTli arif. 

R, <T5f7Nf RTjf f^RcTTR. 8. f^ssT aril. 

In these instances all the nouns in the possessive case 
qualify or limit the nouns which follow them, and have no 
relation with the verbs in the respective sentences. 

2. In English the meaning of the possessive case is 
expressed in two different ways: (a) by the addition of ’s 
(.apostrophe and s) to the noun, and (6) by the noun being 
put under the government of the preposition of. This 
latter may be called Prepositional Genitive and the former. 
Inflective Genitive. 

3. The Inflective Genitive is restricted to animate 
objects, while the Prepositional Genitive is used mainly with 
inanimate objects, though names of animate objects 
may also take it. Let us translate the examples given above. 

Nouns denoting living beings. 

RC ;t 1-5 3Tff — house is large. (Kama’s, 
inflective genitive.) 

The house o/ Rama is large, (o/ Rama, prepositional 
genitive.) 

BtVife’ nests look pretty. 

(Birds’, inflective genitive.). 

The nests of birds look pretty, (of birds, prepositional 

genitive.") 
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' Nouns denoting inanimate objects. 

snt. The branch 0 / the tree has 
broken ( prepositional 
genitive only.) 

€Ht=gi f?i3T sttI. The colour of the cap is 

blue (prepositional 
genitive only). 

Ordinarily, the inflective form is preferred for brevity’s 
sake, but where in Marathi two or more genitive words 
come togetheri in order to avoid successive hissing sounds, 
the prepositional genitive may be used for variety : as, 
g557n~The son of my sister's daughter 
and not, my sister’s daughter's son ; the latter is not 
grammatically wrong, but it is certainly clumsy. 

Exceptions ' The Inflective Genitive is preferred (o) with 
words like Sun, Moon, loorld. Earth, and other objects of 
great magnitude ; thus, we may say, the Sun's rays— 

the Moon's motion — the icorld's trade — 
yJlNr (i) with nouns denoting time : as, three days' 

leave — one day's work — 
three hours' journey — JRRT, 

4. Some Marathi genitives may be idiomatically 
rendered into English by the use of an equivalent English 
noun used as an adjective, i.e., without the use of the pos- 
- sessive ( either iuflected or uninflected ). Thus : 

STinsl' — a gold ring f|;=RT^ JTIS — a diamond 

necklace 

— a piaj-ground — a dining-room 

Tflt^ — a Bombay man R?i=Plo5'5T ^^l^a-'an evening 

dress- 
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This practice of forming what is practically a com- 
pound noun (with or without the hyphen) may be extended 
to phrases containing mote than two words: 

^55 ^^^X—Bombay Land Revenue 

Reform Bill ; ^^—Tlie 

Madras Gun Carriage Factory Case. 

5. The Marathigenitive issometimes used adverbially} 

and it must then be renderd by an adverbial phrase in 
Fnglish. Thus. ^ =31^ n He 

walks by day and rests himself by or at night ; jfV 

C — I have been telling this to him for a long time. 

6. The Marathi genitive has sometimes the force of 
an adjective of quality, and may be optionally rendered 
into English by an adjective or by a prepositional 
adjective phrase. Thus : 

An honest man (adjective). , 

A man of honesty, integrity (phrases). 

A irate deed. 

A deed of bravery. 

,%7. The following idiomatic phrases and modes of 
translation should be noted : 


(a) In a few cases, where theMarathi idiom would lead 
us to use oj, to is idiomatically used in English, as. 
would appear from the following instances : — 




a friend to liberty 
answer or reply to a letter 
key to success 
true to his word 
preface to a book 
supplement to a book 
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TnoiHrar aversion or dislike or anti- 

%2cEUT pathy to a person or thing 

Secretary to the Governor 
Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

(Ji) The following is a list of Marathi possessive phrases 
in wdiich the English idiom requires the use of fot : — 




demand for cotton 

zeal /or religion 

cause for anxiety 

reason or apology/or absence 

fondness or passion/or books 


(c) In the following possessive phrases, some other 
prepositions take the place of of 

iTf5lcrra%^ instruction in Mathematics 

' qsirRTFST 5^'TI5[ trade or traflSc in cotton 

sr^cTl^qr srfcfq'ir protest against an innovation 
??fsfi'qr srfq^*'5' an antidote against inflection 

aTr>W 

popular with the people. 

8- Subjective Genitive and Objective Genitive. 

Both in English and in Marathi the genitive is used 
.subjectively as well as objectively. Thus, in jfsi — 

Milton’s works, Milton is the doer, the subject ; in fiTg d iW Mf 
— Milton’s persecution, Milton is not the persecutor, 
the subject, he is the persecuted person, the object. The 
first is the subjective genitive, the second the objective. Also, 
in the phrase — TheViceroy’s hunt 

of a tiger, Viceroy's is obviously subjective genitive, and of 
•a ti^er is objective genitive. 
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Vagueness. It is only the context or our kowledge 
•of facts that enables us to find out whether the genitive is 
subjective or objective. Thus, Hurl's praise may be the 
praise given by Hari or the praise given to Hari. 

In English the inflective genitive is commonly used 
, subjectively, e., with name of persons that form the 
subject of actions feelings, but rarely objectively, i. e., 
with names that form objects ; for instance, 

should be — 'The motherfelt anxiety for her son; 
and not ‘ The mother felt her son’s anxiety' — ( son's 
anxiety meaning anxiety felt by the son). Similarly, 

^ ^ should be— The lad fled through fear of 

his Jather ; and not * through father’s fear’, fiR 

^ — He wasted with sorrow for his dear 

vAfe ; and not ' with his'dear wife's sorrow’. 

Translate into English : — 

I55apir35 .H. 

rri ^Tfqair. <J. ?rrq[?iitq 

ii® ani^^. ^ griRi 

RRI SR55T. To. arrsftq trq; 

^fitSt qisfqajT aff?* ‘I'J. 

•3 5. 5q!n=^ afi faf^iR qif^ 

^ 3Tf|ci. "iv. 55ft;i g?5r?{T qisTTgr ar-Rig' ajq. 
■iH- ^ f^ersrr ^ ?rafl ap-w q V 

ariq^f}. JJiIr? 'I'S. ejll. 

'i'i- IB, fwqjxqr 
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^ it?i^. 'i « . Ir. 

^r%jn 21^?) ^cTRi. ?cF??i^ ^r%^f?rr^ ^ 

ITwW 3TI§|. 

Idiomatic expressions 

*** T 

5 g#£3n tr=n^ 2 , 

^ g?sg:s ^ gsF2fr=^2fr ^T^rRrr v. Rr^1:% 

sTgJTPft ^r 5?Ecr^n^r 

^?T5T^ 3Tf?r7 a^ra?n ferla)’ anf. g%iw 

g^sFif ^ra^irr^r s^rat srt 

j^cira. Hr§ft ^ofr '?i3^ 

<S. ( Quinine ) | fl^cTHTr^^ 3 ti|.' 

^wsRig; ^osi tn^ 

' 50 .'^') g^stnfT 5q^^=5fi' mm c^iiar cisf)- rforarc?. t <) . ^ 1 ^ 

5?^#} I eTFffr !%%?? Bijrara, -B 

5Tfi:^'Jitc} sifirsqm ^srar srra^ 3 ?t^t 5t^- 

TO. ?3=?n ^^^h'oiK 

T3, 3T7Fft 3Trc5T55T W ??Fnjfr 3T^. 'iJR: 3TH#: 

Tv. i^r. qpE?n 3llqqw BTl^F m ilc?l; arrat ^55311^ ^’COT 
31^ gic^ii 3nq^ q?[ra J^pi^ira. T'a. sn^rar %^r ?nrRf 
51 3 ’'-^ gsiw ^. t v Br^or ^^fr%^,, 

8Tr|. T«. 31^1=51 ^Idi fgir f|c5r ^sn=jM 

w m^TTcrraT ^Tt^ 3T]|- '5<j. jjot 

r^.a siggivi. 'TS. g^RW ci^fraT 5ii§pi ?^(t 
^rr^uTR ^1 S'!! RiRirci ■>. ^rr sn^Rf r f^r^ 

^aicT. T T. ST^RT ^TTRRr Hfer RiqT?: 3Tl|. ^ = . ^ra- 

R^r^p^qi :gr^:gr ^Ro^iRnsr ^ ^rar 

o>2. tr^ ^rsi ^i5:«rT 'si? fsrar . 
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»% Translate the following with particular attention 
■to the words in Genitive Case •' — 

STH^. ■=. aricjRir 

*>«. «o 

-^^Rf ?sT7 3T^. 51^^ gsR f^Rr 

■«■. tniqi 

^I^RRT ^RqR't ^ 55fWqDItqT?^ m. -• 

-^'kr mi eng? srI f^q??Rl[ 

3t^. <i. 5^1f 's=^ gcjRr 

•sfn'fit 3T^. ■*>. f^Rt ftft 

'i®. 3Tfrlfrr2I?I|t?n 3Riq; SfRR ^cira. 'i'i. gSR 

3§ c^RR ^n^clRI. . “i-^. SfF^lJT 5Ifstc} ^ ^RR 
% 3{HcT. nl sEjTTr JT5|. “iv. 

R5R 5t%qq 'i^. q^^iRt 

^R!R q;k?i(q, | g®5r Rfei snl qnq ? ^%. rr'I mM\ 

I STRf=q q;^ '\'s. q^qjpRI ^qt^qraici 

•^iqrqRq qr n^iR'i qRst qqf Rf- 'i<^. wr^ra 

q;^ 55^qiR\ slfq qqtqq qR.q | sir? ; q^g ^ stqRnqq; 

BTqit tiRiRr qnqfq qiffe- 'i'^. ri RRRstRRi 

^qs qfriqlqi 3T^qi ^ssi rI. 

-qfelqr s^fqq €R kiRf Rq Ckr. qtf^ amr 
•wnf^ ss^Rt 5ifrRR qRRRf qRqi^q^t aqR q ^ 
^RTRi HR ^ rmrrf ^ q^Rt q^l. 

cqptqr =qi2SqDipq} #ji 1^ qeql^. '^^iRI Sl^qq 

qROTRi 3T^ 3^q qra anlq- v^’ f^'qi q^R 

•qigFRT 5Rralq\ #t. 



I LESSON XXU 

* THE ADVERB 

1, We shall begin this chapter with the considera- 
tion of a few Marathi adverbs, which, being variously^ 
used, present some difficulty in translation. 

— early ^ soon. 

and 315!^ are used to speak both of (a) time, and 
(6) speed or movement. 

(a) When they refer to time, their English equivalents 
are early and soon. But, as these English words 
are not quite identical in meaning, we must 
study their usage before deciding which of them 
can properly render Marathi.3^q?f or in any 
particular context. 

Early., if not otherwise expressed, has always* 
respect to some specified time; it means some 
time in advance of the hour at which an act is, 
usually expected or -timed to take place. An 
tea is tea taken before the time at which 
people usually take tea ; an early dinner is dinner 
which anticipates the usual hour. We may- 
speak of a train arriving early, i.e., before' the 
scheduled time. So, in the following Marathi 
sentences, can be properly translated 

by early. 

^ 3^^. He rises early in the morning- _ 

^ He goes to bed early. 

This year the hot weather set 
in early. 

3713 qr^ra't' We dine at eight; but do 
; 101 sfTTiI come a little early. 

IT. •' 
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■ On the other hand, soon is (i) either dated from. 
the time the person speaks, or (ii) within a short 
time after a point of time specified or implied. 
Thus, soon is the right English word in the follow- 
ing translations: 5?^?; ^ — Come soon. cT 
^155 — That work was soon accomplished. 

In short, soon respects some future period in 
general ; early respects some particular period at 
no great distance. 

Speedily is almost synonymous with soon, meaning 
ivithout delay. 

(b') When refer to motion, the English 

equivalents for them are fast, quickly, siviftly, 
rapidly. 

Fast is applied to running or walking : as A man 
walks or runsyhsf; hence, the application of the 
word to a watch or a clock. Quickness or stoiftness 
imply a higher degree of fastness ; sivift generally 
applies to the motion of birds in the air ; as, Birds 
fly swiftly ', quick is applied to movements on the 
earth ; as A quick march of troops « 

Rapidly implies a certain amount of force combined 
with quickness, and is generally applied to 
motions or movements of objects other than 
animals ; as. The wheel moves rapidly. 

Haste and hurry mean and respectively ; 
hastily is ; hurriedly implies some agitation, 
excitement or confusion. 

2. 3n?rr is equal to noiv, just now, presently. Now 
refers to present time ; just now or just refers to the 
moment before or after now ; as. 

JtV fT sn^f. I have just arrived.’ 

^ (^w) siraN I will do it just now. 
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The expression just noio has an equivalent in the word 
presently; as, Wait a moment, I will 

come presently. The word presently carries with it the 
idea of little delay on the part of the doer. Presently 
means soon and not at present. 

3. Both in Marathi and in English, STRff and its 

■equivalent now are used as introductory adverbs without 
any reference to the time-sense ; as, snHf ^ 

snST — iVoiu, suppose there comes a tiger. 

4. 'JiTT (ra. K. adverb) = wrj mzic/i. 

Vei-j' is used for : 

(a) when 'HR modifies an adjective : 

(i) ^ 'HR He is very poor. 

'HT? srItH She looks very weak. 

(ii) ^ 'HI? ?Tp: He is very pleased. 

• The result of the •examination 

^ ?ITrraT?I- is very gratifying. 

qjRqjsnl:. 

, ^ 'HI? This book is very interesting — 

3Tl|'. entertaining — amusing. 

In (ii) above, very ('HI?) modifies the participles 
pleased, gratif)ing, interesting, etc. as these participles 
have ceased to be participles and have practically become 
adjectives. 

(&) when 'HI? modifies an adverb ’ 

31'^ 'HR ^7?RR 'qRScIRI. Anna walks very fast. 

^?f 'HI? ?Iiqq5RT Sundari speaks very slowly. 

Much is used for 'HI? : 

' (a) when 'HR modifies adjectives or adverbs in the 
comparative degree : 
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STS^cT Achyut is much stronger 

sf?T=g-^Tf; sTlI. than I, 

"fTfTT^SiTf srioTT »SR- Anna walks much faster 
=505!^. than Rama. 

(_b) When 'KR is used with past participles: 

^ He looks much exhausted . 

When a past participial adjective is used attributively, 
very is used with it; but, when it is used predicatively, much 
is so used. 

5. Too qualified by only means very or exceedingly, as, 
I shall be only too glad to help you (very). Too with the 
negative reoJ yields a somewhat idiomatic sense; as, You 
canrioJ be Coo careful— 33 # 

I cannot be too thankful to you — r) RTRR RRTrW 

TcRra; sTti=g. 

6. IFeZiis the adverbial form of good; as, He reads 

mil ; similarly, ill is the adverb of bad, though the form 
badly is equally good ; as, ^ s — ^He speaks badly. 

Ill has also a moral sense as in the sentence: Never speak 
ill of the dead— 

The comparative and superlative forms, however, are 
the same for the adjectives as well as the adverbs, 
better — best and xoorse — ivorst being both adjectives or 
adverbs according to sense. 

7. The following words are both adjectives and 
adverbs hard, long, low and fast. You should say. He 
works hard, lives long, speaks wiv, and walks fast ; early ^ 
late, are other instances. 

8. The position of Adverbs. The following rules are 
given in the Advanced Manual of Grammar, and else- 
where, which the student may do well to note. 

Adverbs are usually placed — 

(a) before adjectives or other adverbs ; as, very good; 
very badly written. 


8 
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(b) after intransitive verbs ; as, I laughed heanily. 

(c) usually after the object of a transitive verb; as. 
He paid them liberally. 

(d) but when the mode indicated by the adverb is 
to be stressed, the adverb is taken out of its 
normal position and placed before the verb ; as. He 
liberally paid them. The adverb should not . 
separate the verb and its object; as, He told his 
tale pleasingly (and not — He told pleasingly 
his tale). 

{e) between the principal verb and the last of its 
auxiliaries ; as. Fine friends may not be always 
bought with money. 

(f) when an adverb modifies a whole sentence or is . 
used emphatically, it is generally placed first ; as. 
Unfortunately, he has incurred the displeasure of 
the Queen ; Never was a man so used. 

Always, never, often, sometimes, seldom and little 
are, on account of their very meanings, adverbs 
which are emphatically employed. 

(g) Tnough follows the word it qualifies: good enough. 

(hj Only is placed just before the word it qualifies;' 

as. He only lived for their sake. The meaning is 
that he did not do any other thing for their sake beyond 
living. He lived only for their sake, means he did 
not live for others. 

9. Use of appropriate or specific Adverbs. As in the 
case of adjectives, so in the case of adverbs, the student^ 
should learn the use of specific words. The idea of 

should be expressed by specific adverbs 
as far as possible. For ■ instance, 

should be — ^He was severdy punished, is badly, 

cruelly, harshly, sorely: and 'HTT is deeply, sorely, highlyf 
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richly, as.^ft 'HR She wept bitterly; f^lTRTT 

— I was sorely disappointed ; ’JJR He 

was deeply grieved ; 5^5^ frraRsV rfV ^hfV— He 

richly deserved the punishment ; ntf^r^T ^7 ’FR TTif 
WicST — Govind was severely reproved by his father. 'KIT 
may be further translated by strongly, eagerly, ardently, 
warmly, where feelings or passions are spoken of ; as, aTRf RST 
'HR 3TRn snf — We strongly hope. The student should 
carefully observe the use of all these terms, so that he 
may choose the right adverb to express his meaning with. 

Translate into English using appropriate adverbs : — 
Early, soon, speedily 

s 5^, bir bur/ 

irsr qRft 'tt^. ^ 

’m snw’R pRiV 

<nf|^. V. ^ silsr 

sfian. ^ btr sfis Bjifoi ^ 

sn^jt 5^^ yajabT ^ 

Fast, quickly, swiftly, rapidly, hastily, hurriedly 
%. t5i in'TOi^ '?in: 

?J?rg3 gani btr^ ^ ?[Tte^- 

^R5\. ’',. ^mr^jRT ^1^. 

'Jo, iff^q^r'ER qjRR fRsi 

BT(5RR 'I'J. 3nq(3r an^j 

qi^{ 3J^ fd«!il SIR 

Noiv,just nolo, presently 

sHciT ftoRR srrarar-R^^- 
^c japiicr ^r, ? <j 

q? 55. 'i'if. § q^i sTicir sqi^f?! “1% icT^qrrcT’qte^qji 
sq^lcS. <) %. BIR^ qqqT=q >R ?II# SIRIT 3ir|; 
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BIFT 'TISWT. 'i«. aTlcfT 3^=^ ^=5^ f%5T[^PR'JT 

TO ^ 3Traf *Tf ^ c^rc5r f^gr 

^ ^qi55T sn^ f^5r ^ 

^ 3^ 3TTOW 

Very, mitch, too 

^o. iRl ?rrif; q^i ^ ^tritof ^ 3ir|. 

■K^. srrl. hr hrf tHT?: snl- 

(use ‘pleasing’). 5^^. gTO?R«?n'?:=^I^3n'n°lR3Tf|C^^*^°y^"S)-, 
’V. 3FR-£r4i IgsTHRS faf^qi^rln pleased ). 

%^HRT Hf5i q=;T?: stth^ (too'). 

■>S. gfRHT 53r^ HIOHTH R( CRK 3^TH? 

h 5R gS fecT^f sloS^'te ^cTsfr 'Mh. ■» <i. 5T5^t?l 
^'IsRM BTSf^ %cr^'f Hl^=2r. ■»%. ^ Hf^qr <7 ;r^ els' sritn. 

lo. srqiHl ^JT3ft SSTR^ ^ciF Hl^. X^l. 3Fir|7 ' 

^'1 griT^ ^55m. ^ ?5r3Tlq^1T JTOBt^ Slfq^ 

qi^S HteHRI. 

Hard, hardly, long ( adjective and adverb ). low 
( adjective and adverb ), loivly 

t 'TJK ^>T ^UT 3Tlt. 3V. Hi t?nT TO TOal. 
^'^• hI qRHt- ^1?5TOR >?^T^ ^F. 

^ ^sFF'R TJI^ ^ .5^1 q^K %rira. 

?TOT 3Fm[5F qjj^ 3FF1!- '*^°* cMR »tyqor H^FH TOF. 

Fast ( adjective and adverb ) 
v*}. TO 513^ SIR. vs. al 31^ gntirra Ht?i 3 ff|. 
Early ( adj. and adv. ) late ( adj. and adv. ) 

V^. 33^. v-tf. ^ HSHFH To 3Tr|^., 

V^. ^ ^ TOl. v^.. ^ ™ 3n|. 
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Far ( adjective and adverb ) 

Rule 8 (c), (d) 

vvs. jn *T5 si 

^ enl. 

Rule 8 (e) 

Vd, ^SI(?T 3ntrt. 

Rule 8 e(), (g) 

v-^. ^ROTR iWWd=5r ^o- 3^*1- 

srasr vn^. ^'i. >qH- 

l^RS; STtqrq^ qjl^ ^qjfsiJT ^dld. ^ 

?n^'t=gr q^f qRls (little). ^ ?3MI- 

slJidtd. qts ??lq: 5iirHnq;Rdt ^araid. 

jn^rqoi^g q^ ?3idid. ^v ?n^iq'q^iq qp^i ^v€=^ 'll® ^^rara- 

^ Rule 9 

M'S. d fegqj »ifoici =gfT*T# Riqrf^'ra. 

'^FraT Rrti % 3 't. ^'^. gnfe ^ 5 ^ qR>iiR ?n?1f 

3^^'t 3nt5r?f qiK srrl. qfR: jnR5 

^5[r Riai q^in: 

*** Translate the following using appropriate adverbs: — 

'i . ^ffRjnw ^q?iid tr^ ?rg«jR qis 
q.. 3Rr qRr ^=^ 55^5 dt sn^i ir^ra nf^. ^ qgl 

fM d<l 3T1^ 3ir^. V. PTT fewlR IR5I ^ITT^ d 

qpjt^ 5q?wiTq;Rgr jft §T 2 ^, q^ 5^?T- 5- q^ H^SI 5 

gTTcn=^ fqsR. qs^^’ilt^^sqqR ?r S2®d?:g?q?3l3R. 4. 5R 

?) ula ?Rrr qq?ri^ irsl ^x. if;n: <^. 

j?r% ^ 1 dm Mig dqdl aft^Rd' 'i '>. 
qir^ “n. ddsl 'fiR sgqR misr. 
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dsf 35T^ 

3T«Tr?r ^?Rf3rra’ 3 = 1 ^, 

IV. 0Rn c3iT%qi5il ^r ^ tof 3g^=ar ^f* 

n^. ^TTW g^ir^r ‘\%. 

JR q;r otNt ? *1 '^. srr ?n^ 

JRRT qir?: ^ ^r2^. ^ Jit gcjf ^55R 2IR gfis qj j qiS 

q#5r. IS. JTR^ q<ra 3ieH 3 : 501 :^ eq^Nr gpT3r^ d^- 

^o. idqfcft® ^r| g'riTOT ^qRaalf 3 ti|ci. ’T. cqiq sqqst 
=q(qRt s^fT STO q^qat. ^OTfflcT ^T: ^^'t- 

LESSON xxm 

• TENSE FORMS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

' 1. From the Marathi translation of English sentences 

^ippearing in this and in the fourth lesson, it will be seen 
that tenses perform both in English and in Marathi almost 
indentical functions. The few interesting points of 
comparison and contrast that require special notice are 
tabulated below. 


2. Present Indefinite— 


Points of Agreement 

Points of Contrast 

(tt) Both state a present act 
or state. 

(b) Both indicate habit. 

(c) Both denote the sense of 

the past ; as sfiqqii^r 

^fJiqicT — Suta says to 
Shaunaka. 

n?:raq srig-ct 

^aqqra ^rqrsft q fqte 

(3JRr q As 

(a) In Marathi the , Habi- 
tual — JTH — has a 
seperate form also ; as, qT 
! : 3T?t^. In 

English the idea of the 
Habitual may be expres- 
, sed by T am in the habic 
- of eating’ (Hi €ra 3T5mp. 
But this is not a separate 
tense. 
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Points of Agreement 

1 Points of Contrast 

the Maharaj is dismount- 
ing bis horse, Suryaji 
comes and says to him ... 
(This is called the His- 
torical present). 

(d) Both denote the sense of 
the immediate future ;as. 
His Excellency the Gov- ' 
ernor visits the school to- j 
morrow-^H^ 1 

1 

1 

(b) The Marathi Indefinite 
form denotes a completed 
act and its continuation 
in the present time ; as, 
n't fw nitr I 

have knoivn him for three 
years, 

BtFci 2n 3ns ^ 

•<^1^ — We have lived in 
this city for eight years, 

3. Present Imperfect — I am eating—jfV 

(a) Both deno'te an action 
that is incomplete in the 
present. 

(i)Both denote the near 
future when used with 
a verb of motion ; as, 1 
am going to Bombay 
tomorrow — 5^^ 
■STTH tint 

(a) The Marathi Imperfect 
form stands for the con- 
tinuous in English; as 
^ nMn ant — 

He has been reading since 
this morning. 


4. Present Perfect — I have eaten — iff 


Both denote an action just finished, but one whose 
effects still remain, iff 9If|' — have 

studied Sanskrit. 
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N. B . — The Marathi form also stands for the past 
indeSnite ; as, jff sni’— I 

studied law in 1890: Jf? I wrote 

a letter to Bombay yesterday. In these two instances the 
adverb phrase 9<J'lo <r and the adverb (which show 
only the past time) determine the tense of the verb in- 
English. 

5. Present Perfect Continuous. I have been eating. 

This tense does not exist separately m Marathi, nor 

do the corresponding past and future perfect continuous 
forms ; their meanings are e.xpressed in Marathi by the 
imperfect forms in all instances. 

6. The Past Tense (Indefinite— ) I ate— rff 


Points of Agreement 

Points of Contrast 

Both denote a complete 
past act. 

i 

The English form' conveys 

1 the sense of the Habitual— 
j — which has a spe- 

' cial form in Marathi : as, I 
. ate— nl 3T#. 

'For the Habitual, English 
( has an alternative — I used 

1 to eat— dt mr 

Sometimes the Marathi Past 
denotes the immediate 
future^- as fl (=5)—' 

I shall come at once. 

- 7. The Past Imperfect — 5T?pf WT. I was eating — jft 

Both denote an act incom- 
plete — going on in the past. 

The Marathi form signifies 
the Habitual act in addition 
to its usual sense; as 
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Points of Agreement Points of Contrast 

While at Bombay I swam 
} in the sea (used to swim). 
1 The-Marathi form also stands 
' for the Continuous Tense 
in English . ?ncr 

®t5I55r ft^T. 

I - 

8. The Past Perfect — 

(a) A point of importance about the Past Perfect 
is that the Marathi form of it sometimes signifies 
the simple past, i. e., it stands for a single action 
completed some time in the past ; as, jfV 'ET5! 

tR? I called at Rambhau’s 

place yesterday ; ^ 

What did you eat last night ? 

(P) The English Past Perfect is used only when there 
are two past actions implied or expressed to be 
spoken of, one which is -prior to the other ; as, rfl 
^5n:5Ttgr? 

The train had departed ten minutes before I reach- 
ed the station ,• 

^cTT — The patient had died before the doctor 
arrived. But, if both the past actions have taken 
place at the same time, or almost at the same 
time, then, the Past Perfect need not be used; as, 
When I reached home, I found my brother waiting, 
for me— tlT^ 

9. The Future — 5T^c?r. 

There are no special points in regard to the forms of 

this tense ; but the following may be noted : 
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jfV STioTPC may show a weak determination or 
inclination to go on the part of the speaker. This should 
be translated by — I am to go ; or, it may show the need for 
going or obligation to go~JT^ ^ 3 Ti|-, 

In this case I have to go will be the correct translation, 

10. The Sequence of Tenses. 

A very common fault in the writing of English arises 
from the incorrect use of tenses {a) during the narrative, 
or (6) even in a single sentence ; or, in other words, from 
a violation of the Sequence of Tenses. Thus, in the following 
sentence, ‘The two men fought with each other till one of 
them falls to the ground the abrupt change from the 
Past to the Present is incorrect. For the sake of 
• consistency we should use the same tense throughout. 

The following rules briefly summarise the use of 
tenses in present day English : 

(i) If the verb in the Principal sentence is in^ the 
Present or the Future tense, then the verb 
in the Dependent sentence may be in any tense ; 
as, I hope he has come ; I know he will come ; etc. 

(ii) If the verb in the Principal sentence is in the 
Past tense, the verbs in the Dependent clauses 
also are in some form of the Past ; as, Rama told 
me that he wished to go to Bombay ; They worked 
hard that they might succeed. 

Exceptions — (1) When the Dependent clause contains 
a general truth, the Present tense' may be retained in it 
even if there is a Past tense in the main sentence ; as 

qif Sirf— The teacher said that the earth 

is round. 
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(2) When the Dependent clause indicates comparison, 
either of the rules may be set aside ; as, He knew that poem 
better than he knows this one ; He knows this poem better 
than he knew that one. 

(3) A verb in the adjectival clause need not necessarily 
,have the same tense as that of the principal clause; as,3Tt ^ 

aTTf f^ssr The 

woman whom we see before us was once convicted of theft. 

(4) When the subordinateclause expresses an action 
that extends into the present time ; as, cTV 

enter— He said that 
the English have been ruling India for the last hundred and 
fifty years. 

Translate the following using the proper tense in 
each case; — 

[ See 8 (a) and (F) on page 121.] 

(«) erm goqrer nntn 

era tr^ ms 

errapTf ntsn nts ns sinn. mints 

nuTii ^f^mtn nnm nsj? ns ni^^n n gmin arrfns ent. 
n s^in s^in nsntnjr 3^^)S ensjn nn 

si#n qkn ^ ern nt gst ntfnns ^^n n gsr nr ? 

(h) tft mnn^is qi^r snt ertf n't nsi r^nrsi. nrin 

enntqminr; en^^ f^^nrn n^. ^ntnnransinrti, 
mrn entpun n^in. • ninm nn^si ns^r enr^ fro- 
nw nrlt fn^ nrnm^ errp^ 

" 'Rn^. ni5t^^?iqmsn^ni^,ntn ^ ^isfq^sr. 

■ w. enr^ ^5innr; qt^nnf n qt^nn't ^ nrst nr^^nst. 
et smr nsr nnsats nt gftr niq girr ^ 
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BTHI. s. 3n'T??n^ =gfE5 ^ 

snt 3TH c^iHt '7rf|H. ‘io, snrir SRIcif 
Jci^qra gR=?rr ^ ^ sn^jr. ^ 'J. I ^ 

^ RTR 3Tf^Rt|R Rfs 51^ 'i’,. ^cirat- 

sr^ ^ TTR 3ir|, iTiHs 3fr snsRigra mii 
^fcl 3RTR. TV Jn^5T?IR ^Rj^'cT ^'1 ^'TRP'' 
?r?2nR ecRRt ^Foji fjinfjt ^'1. ^v. wnr 

fe?T 3IR¥f ?f[R 5f[^^r?R 

W tR'g ROR RJRT 3RR3 Rl'lr. ‘i''.- 

^‘qRs ^5. PR- 

^(sqf qjfrrfq^ fa? ^f^Rrsqr RgtqHI qJsRT 

fcj T. trq; Rf^RfVR RIS:? B{l|. 

qqrqRi? aiirfl 3Ti^. ^ ^R=qTqi^ 

?fl2 711^. V. q^I fc[qH fTR, rT 5^^ ^ ' 

3Tit- ''.• 5^^ ^WTRR cfi qjst 3n|* 

IR5I qgR =qR mw. «. iRqqfqRTR ^ =qR5^ 

STTf. <:. jft R:qc5 ^ qSR ^U3: qi?R q?R5t 

BTif. '^. =qr?; Rf|jqrqi?R anF^t ^qalfci antf. 
To. errr^ Tioiq^ro q3?r f^rqrej 3Tf3?ig^. 'n. rii^ 
BTR^aqr qd qnw^ *fiR f^tqiRR 3 ti|. 

((^J 3Tf|??nEr[| snq?qr q?R5 ^ q 

§qq5iR qiR aiq^ 31H ; ^raqi , 

^^x3RHi?RRrq qqR arra^ a?) ??tq^ ^ eft ?n^'qft 

vraRRI 3Tffo7 go^iq^rel qR?qft. 3Tf^5^qi| q^tex^T WSq^ 
^5 FTiq^OT qRft. dm ^R q;^R ^qwR q^ft.' 
TR 5U“T ^qjiqqra qR. anaftq^qiq^; rIjr ^rn 
( past habitual ). ^gur q^?1[ ^'1 sft^r 

^ Raf. 
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[ See 4 N. B. on page 110. ] 

(e) T. fft 3r^ qrsi^sr 3i[|. 

T^r 12;^ ^ 3T[f. ^ 

3ii?5i 3n|. V. Tn§ft 3ir sriir^ 

. 5iiat 3Trt. 


. LESSON XXIV 

ACTIVE AND PASSIVE CONSTRUCTIONS 

1. Passive constructions are very common in English 

hut they are not as common in Marathi. No doubt, wehave 
in Marathi such expressions as. ^5^ 311^55, WlRsr 

Ttex. corresponding to ‘will be given’, ‘will be done’, ‘was 
killed’ , etc. But they and others like them have a formal 
look, which makes them fit for use only in the official 
language of court documents and-otherformal.statements. 
A Maratha seldom uses them in his everyday speech : he. 
prefers to use some convenient alternative when he can 
come across one : thus, for he would say 

for TTR^TT iTvST he would say ^5fT, qi:^; for ^ ^^55 : he 
would say ; and so on. 

^ The Voice of a Marathi sentence is, for this reason, a 
very uncertaui guide in translating it into English. We 
. should be guided rather by the intention of the speaker. 

2. Uses of the Passive Voice. The Passive Voice . 
sboulcibe used ; 

' (a) when the subject of the active construction is 
.unknown, or when the speaker wishes to suppress it : or. 
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(i) when the object of the transitive verb is 
intended to be the centre of interest j as, 

^ ritz It is rightly said ( agent 

unknown). 

^ rictT- The fort of Deogiri xvas taken. 

(agent suppressed). 

ST^Rra »T?r snt. A letter has been despatched - 
to the Amir of Cabul 
(the object is the centre 
of interest ). 

3. The following Marathi construction, though 

Passive, must be rendered by the Active Voice in English, 
as the centre of interest in each case is the agent ; thus, 
3ITIT% We have read a story (and 

not, A story has been read by us ) ; snil% ST5Tt 

— We have never seen such a thing as this (and 
not. Such a thing has not been seen by us ). 

No more definite rules than those given above can be 
laid down in the matter, and the student will have to use 
his own judgment in each case as to which to use, the 
active or passive construction. 

4. Change of Active Participles into Passive. This iS; 
accomplished by the use of being followed by the past 
passive participle of the main verb ; as, 

Active Passive 

Rama was writing a letter. A letter was bein^ 

written by Rama. 

Vithoo was eating a mango. ^ A mango was being eaten ■ 

by Vithoo. 

5. The following is a list of some of the verbs that 
are generally found to be used in the Passive Voice ; the 
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student should also note that they are followed by 
particular prepositions : 

To be — - 

acquainted with a person or thing — 
addicted, or given to something — «n^, 
afflicted at-by-with something— 

alarmed, appalled, horrified, shocked, or startled at 
something — 

amused at or tvith a joke — ifrsT qisoj. 
amazed or astonished at a thing — str^aisor. 

annoyed, vexed at a thing ( but tvith a person ) — 
snof. 

appointed to a post — ^HitT itoT. 

ashamed o/something — 
bathed iti tears — 

bereft or bereaved of something — stN^oi. 
blessed, endowed, or gifted tvith something — 
sfjff 

bent on doing something — 

born of rich or poor parents — ftnr ( but, in 
a place ), 

bred to a profession — (JiaiSr (but, bred in poverty), 
charged with (but accused of) a crime — strV'T 
committed to a course of action — 
confirmed in a habit — ainT anoi. 

c\ 

' crowned with success — ffisaf. 
disgusted at or with a thing — ^2 
displeased tvith a person, at a thing — ^or' 
elated Of ( but flushed with ) something — 
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To be — 

enamoured tviih a person, of a thing — 
enraged ot something — itNI, 
entitled to something — ^toi. 
foiled in an attempt — 'S hSi, 3T'T^ 
indebted or obliged to one — armr?!', 5?^, ^ 

impressed or possessed with a notion — ^ ^5’T^TT 
(but, to be possessed of wealth — 
infatuated ivith a person or thing’— 
infested with rats — ^tii. 

interested in a person or thing — =hofi'-J5W Wlfoi, 
inured or accustomed to something — ^5r. 
invested with something — ^CTFT fri^. 
moved to tears ( but with pity ') at the sight of, by 
entreaties, etc. — 'ilsriHI «TT'nV 
opposed to facts — 
prejudiced against a person— 
related to somebody — STOT. 
reduced to something — qlfHui, 

Translate into English : — 

gsl uigfci 

ffRsf. PTT 33r?r ? v. 

?gRr frr^ snlfi. h. ^ gr^rcii stt^rI ^rsr . 
snfoi g^r^a^lrtl >7I3f^ (taken ill — sent for). 

fRa^^ ^?d5T al%5 frsfci 

OT nrafeRR? ^lc5. 'i,. 

3Tr55r. To, spf ^ 

5511^1 1 T :^r; OTk) 

«*♦ Translate the following into English with 

special attention to the Voice to be used ; — 

BTicit ^f|3. V. ^ ^5R?r 

31^ 5 : 52 ^ ^ BTRlf 3Rd!. SR^ 
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rrg[55n% BT(%qi ?igre?n 

sfT ^ en^ cqki v,. ^mlrr c^fra q^cira. 

^iintgc ^ '^I5[r 5l[ 355^gH^r 5itwf. 

'5. c^ir ^ mnaj vri^w arfjff c^ii=^ g^iqcn^?rr 

srr^ iteir ^i2n. t q5R 
5irql?r qjial qi'-qa^ <«.. n'<5fr <qi=^r 

qRg^'t ^ 3n|. 'lo. sns^l m. ^3^^ =ei5^^ 
qi^'Rira JiiCf. 'I'i. 3r?2jizfi=q1f 

'Silk'll 8^iq% ^qsoqi^i Tiitfci. qffsr i^i ^q^qRi^ sRiq^a 

^qcJT. ^=qiq^=q fn? ^qi2 sit^icT qqf^^ qi§oqf^ 

•i^f. JtiS qi515JlI3S qil^ ifH ^oqjc} 

BI1?J 311^. 'i^. ^ Bliq^f f^qiSF 3111^ qj312c5T sn|. 

*** Translate the following using the Verbs given in 
5 above and attending to the prepositions that follow : — 

1 ^ 'j^l^ ^SRT fiii ^ 3Tq^ ql^s 

^3RT 3T[|. ■». ^i5ft ^R't =qiq®l^') arlss^ 

g gg^tgr 3TraHigi=g. gig w| tn^gr ^q?3gm siil. v, cgi^r 
§PTRl=gr gR 3^it- ^• ^igiglsgigr gjr^fgqgr fgq^lg 
S15 ^ 'flp' ^ 3ig^ gig^ iraf. 

^s. gt gr ggi^gi aril g g^r ^5flg grflg 3 ti|. 

<:. ggggigr Mq'qigl g^i ’crNr^^^’^t grsg. -i. 
qifg ggisi g'gi^ g^'^g 'i°- cgiaigr^^l 

ftaiRl g^ir ggig ggglgig gg 'I'l. cgi qKiggi 
gtgi3R g't s^ggr gi^g gsi 3 ti|. oJ^igqgiqRgT cgi^sr ggisigi 

|%ig g^ gFiB't ?5igs53t gi^T. 

•iv. t^1 ftg^gigg citg? ^l%£j>ingl qiR^l qgagl gi^g ggg. 'iH. gr 
giigfstgigr g'mg btiI- i'- ^>i5gi=g ggrg 
fgsigw gs^g. "ivs. igi^g^ga qgi ^i. <i<:. snqgi 

9 
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mJciRi ^ srrt sr^sfr c^n^'i’ ss 

ffePT nst Rczwg^ Bm^lf »fer 

BTf|. •» ». gJT^ H}f3^ q?g 3 

gj^lf ?Ty^r m ^iffra, 

dt ?Tfe JjH' s^r^^55 fJiR Bnqong’ ^ciS an?. 

^a7 dt fq^EfRy t^fcifjrr tr^ gcjfH sri^'y, gEjfpnjf 

enq^qj ^5Tdyq|3 BTtq'ii 55 ^! bii^. 


LESSON XXV 

THE MOODS 

The Imperative an^n^ and the Potential — 

1. The moods that call for notice in this lesson are: 
— the Imperative Mood, andigt^r?! — the Potential Mood. 
We shall proceed with them in the order given above. 

(a) angisl— (arr^ means command, order). The 
Marathi 3n^4 signifies (i) command and (ii) request. 

(i) Command, f g^Tf^OT angf^g ^\^—Do this sum just 

now. 

(ii) Request. ^ JT^TEp^ anqr— PZfase bring the 

book to me. 

Here, the subject, though single, is grammatically 
in the plural, which, is a ^JsqTTJnqf As the 

sentence contains a request, the word please should 
be added in the English translation, as shown 
above: similarly, anTfRT ^JTT qRT — Sir, 

- please forgive us. 
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' (6) ^:em—Poteniial Mood. ( means duty, obli- 
gation. ) Marathi expresses several meanings : 

(i) Request. sn'Wt TR5T You 

should write me a letter to that effect. Also, Please 
write me a letter to that effect ( see 1 ( a ) ( ii ) 
above ). 

fii ) Duty. This sense is expressed hy oughtto oxid should 
( ought is always followed by /o ). Both ought to 
and i/jowZd express moral obligation, but ou^/z^o is 
stronger, more emphatic; as, 

Children ought to obey their parents; sn^qiqpFff 
— Patents ought to educate their 
children: !iTTa^I 3nq — Children shoidd 

go to school punctually. 

(iii) Formal command, instruction, polite request. 

fhqifTW qJFrahr 531^55 The following 

changes he made in the law of marriage (Note 
that in formal commands should is not used) ; 
qirr^T? 5T{^':pT=qiTff 

^ 5 iqq^?^aTHTq-The foil owing ofiEcials should be 
in attendance at the Railway Station when His 
Excellency the Governor arrives ; fqifl^cT 

qisrat — Guests should be 

in their places at 4-45. 

(iv) Permission, liberty . ifl sncfT ( 3ifg' ) spur 7 

srra ( ) — -^^“7 1 go now ? Yes, 

you may. 

( V ) Wish. i/Sl ^—May God bless you. 

(vi) Probability, an^ — It may rain today. 

(vii) Habit in the past. gvqiH aieqf sqrqiq 

(qj(VH 3T^)— While in Poona I always took 
exercise. 

* N. B. — In Marathi this mood is literary and not in 
everyday use. 
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1 OT? 3nf^ ^ ^ 

( command ). 5 . ^r|, trgsr ^Rr snfor gRUfT 

?F5T fl^ ( request ). •^. iirrot, 4 % 

gil?=^?rr ( command ). v. 3Tr|, JTFpT?^ 513 ^ 

Jft ( request ). <>,. aTRoi Rq|u|<^pqRI 

. ^>5 ( request). 

Should and Ought to ( duty ) 
gsRT 3Tr|qitiR ;T3cf 3TRf^ 

3{rqq qrlSR flW 

(dj ^I^xqr S?^sqi=STT §aicT ^^qisqrt??’ 

SHOT Ji?fR c^iMf ^ 

g grgiggi^ %5gig. I?i^sl=5r ^ 

3T«rRr ^ 9rag>5 ^gHi agH>rgi^ 

tggqR?: srg^ vgera ewih ?ii^. 

{^J fWIsgRlf sfRl?: BTJR IR ^ wgF^. 

qrf^ sgfoi 3 rr 3s 
gr&irgR gis §rg. gf, ci^, |g I ggra 

^(l<f=sgr grglg grg^ g smm sigra srgrg. 
gfi, ^ret I 'fiiw grifg. ggii sridgrig; 

qiigq gi^ g^i^g^ gil^qpR gisigr. 

qo. %^g ggrg ^itogri^T 3qq?gr ^ggraj gigsl ggR^ 

gjggt. 

'i'i. fgg=gr gnl^rgr ggiggi | qiRq; giTC gg. 'i-.. gq 
flRqggl sg^i eigqgR gig grggf ^t^rggig?: ggig. 

'i \- sggr ^ gig. gwrgr gi^'ls ^ ^ 

gi ( ^rgr ). T'',. gn^grr siigggr gwhiCyg^ wg gig. 
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'ii. giHr 5|R. 

^^~-m vamis ?». 'i'^. 

"=1° ^cilg 


Probabihtv 

•=^. 3Fipi «TO ( ^rgrar ). -s:^. # 

^iq?n ‘ii^i^rara 

5-<?I?T ( ) Vtiqur 5E^>5. 


raq[5iW (t3I 355 s^TIiniT 5Rrat ^ 

^Rmrcfts lilgt 5^I5 F!Ji. e^ir^i Epi^sira STOcIT^ 


LESSON XXVI 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD (?T%fn4) 

AND WOULD AND SHOULD 

‘ The Subjunctive Mood as a distinct flexional form is 

passing away thelast stronghold of the Subjunctive 

is in certain set phrases, such as ; if I be, if he be, if it 
were, if we have, etc.’^ — Prof Earle. 

1 . This is a mood of hypothesis or supposition. 

In the sentences in the following table the clauses in 
italics are called hypothetical or conditional clauses and 
those that are not in italics are called consequent clauses. 
Their translation depends upon their nature. 
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2. Table showing Uses and Modes of Translation. 


. 1 Nature of the U i- , , • 

Marathi sentence |conditional Clause English translation 


Mode of 
translation 


(a) trioiV (a) Polite state- (a) If water is\0 r d i n a r y 
sn|;{«TH mentoffact. cold, ice isjtense in the 

colder. indicative 
jmood, ^ 
You say your, 
son is ill; if 
” he is, why 

does he come' 
to school ? 


g55R51 

^i2ti ^n€f 
3TH ^iri. TO 
TO ^ 

5IT30 W 

erit? 

(b) fifr ^ 5T^ (b') indicates (JO U 
TO sTPi^ near contin- 

gency. 




/ 7j e In present day 
weather isj English the 
be fair, we ordinary ten- 
shallgoout.se form is 
'preferred to^ 
the subjunw 
tive form. 

r.t -v ^ ^ 3 (c) If my brother By the .past 

l«-W/»''»“«indefinite or 
tingency. A JqH jn ther ^ 

future event undertaking 

not very' pro- j should be junctive. 

bable.butnot very sorry, 

impossible. 

(d) Subjunctive /y you had 

in the past gonejhad 

tense. you gone, it ^ 

would have ^ 

been better. 

(c) (e) Mere sup- (f) If there wcref This is trans- 

TO^ positon con- ^’ere there no|ated by past 

siTOiii: ?il^fn. trarytofact. oxygen in in definite 

i the air, ani- subjunctive. 

! mals would 

! live. 


H'ldl TOT^TOIT 
^JThr TOTi 

to | 

(d) TOtl 

STOcffTO TO 
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3., The various ways in which the Conditional is 
expressed are : 

(a) The conjunction is sometimes omitted, and the, 
conditional verb put before its subject ; as, Were 
there ( if there were ) no oxygen in the air, animals 
could not live ; Should my brother fail ( if my 
brother should fail ), I would be very sorry. 

(bj The conjunction if may be replaced by provided 
that, in case, in the event of. etc. 

In case, in the event of, are expressive of contingent 
fact, near or remote, and are met with in ordinary 
speech ; provided that lays down a condition on 
which some action is dependent, and is more 
generally used in law books than in ordinary prose. 

(c) The conditional clause can sometimes be reduced 
to a phrase : 

iff lT5[?r If I had not helped him, he 

TOaf c?rr^ could have done no- 
5T srprar. thing ( clause ). 


But for my 
help he could 
have done 
nothing. 
Without my 
'help 


}- phrases. 

I 

1 

J 


(d) 


The condition may be expressed by the Imperative 
Mood : 


inS a# 


If you listen to me, you will 
succeed. 

Listen to me, and you will 
succeed. 
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(e) It may often concisely be expressed by a participle: 
as< United ( if we are united) we stand, Divided (if 
we are divided ) we fall. 

(/) The condition may sometimes be expressed by the 
infinitive. 

Usual Subjunctive form Alternative form " 

Should I tell you or It would take a long tim'e 
if I were to tell to tell you the whole story. 
YOU. the whole 

story, it would • ' 

take long. ^ 

If you were to marry It would be imprudent 
now, it would be for you to now. 

imprudent. ' 

4. The clause with «rV, which implies concession,'. 
may be translated in a variety of ways ; though, although, 
notwithstanding, despite, in spite of, are the equivalents of 3lfl’. 
The first two are conjunctions, the last three are prepo- 
sitions, or phrases used as prepositions. - 

The conjunction as is sometimes used for though • 
when so used it should be placed after the complement 
which thus stands first : as Powerful as he is, he is wanting 
in resolution. Occasionally with is used in the sense of not- 
withstanding ; as, all thy faults, England, I love thee still. 

5: Peculiar use of Would and Should. The normal 

uses of would and should have already been explained in- a 
previous lesson. We’ shall briefly summarise here their 
peculiar and idiomatic uses ; for the sake of convenience 
the tabular form is used. . '' 
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Illustrative sentenses j Marathi translation ' Meaning 

1. When I was in rft fhif ^ Habitual act 

Bombay, he would in the past, 

see me often. 

2. (X) ivould I wish ths^t JT^r 5 =^ To express a 

I were young ^ ! wish, 

again. 

3. It won ZcZ be unwise N ear con- 

if you did so. tingency. 

I would not go if it ^ jft snon^ „ 

should rain. 

4. Should a railway ffst sircZl 3T5rat Distant con- 

traversc this 'W^cCT Cl“TR tingency. 

country, it luould 

be benefical to the , 
people. 

i 

5. Russian rule loould Very remote 

not be so good for contingency 

India as British which is not 

rule. altogether an 

impossibility. 

6. Wouldlwill^yonhe ^ ? Courteous 

so good as to let me request, 

know ? 

7. He would not move ^ 5n ?;i%qT. 'Obstinacy, 

from this place. 
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Should 


Illustrative sentences 

Marathi translation 

j Meaning 

1 . Children should', gwfiff 3n?^=q tiifiiq. 

[Duty. 

obey their parents.! 

2. Parents should edu-j 

sn^qT'Tfjfr 

Moral 

cate their children. 

niq. 

! obligation. 

3. You should consult! l?fl=qi BSt Eiint- 

(Necessity. 

a doctor. i 

4. I did not stir lest itl ^ngf, siioir 

Purpose, after 

should rouse the 

# qfj siiitr 5f PT=gT. 

lest (lest=ioT 

brute. 


1 fear thatl. 

5. Wait till he should] #^|qqTi m 

{Contingency. 

, come. 


i 

6. I should think so. 

iTWf sTw 

iMMiM 


N. B . — The bracketed letters in the following exercise 
indicate the t}'pical constructions given in the table at 
page 124. 


Translate into English in as many ways as you can 
according to sense : — ■ 

(a) 'i . 8 T[|cI> 

c^rr^rr r. ■gw 

qis^ IT#, gw 5 r: 3T?rw! ci?: # erraf 

irrfT. 

(0 V ^ir 'T’w ^t: ng'sr? it$. 

Vs 

(c) y. JTT fe'TIIofr STTniTf# ^TT[ g :5fiTW fHrr^W. 

(d) sit: gFCf ^tw tit geerwr ^oic^rr# #gl# gm 

JTf^. 

(.e) ^ g# jjjfq ? 
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's. sTiTOra cqt^ f|ct ^oiR 

-i. fjTvn^ 3Tr|. 

foj s. ^?; 3 t[^ 8 ti|; qsiB 3Tral?5 

(h) ^o. 3?ir 3f|f ^ts ?!?; HiFTif^q^i jtIk 

?H!3[. 5^|?T 3T§ 

(6 &c) = 1 :, . B?|3r aiis Jli^T ell rft m 

*1 ^ 3gt 5'^!^ 5tpiii?; ;qtfi?T, m JTsr stn^s. 

(e) 'iY. qig^ gsfg ?r ’T555[ JT3t?n=qt ^\^ f^4f^ ^Ivs ? 

(cj 1'^. qisa ?R 1 

■=1 > . Tft ^n'TRT 5ii^t ?r*RW 
(e) 'iva. |f|t ?5fFr SSffq- JTRTtRf 

c4W fiRTrarn^r ( sris ) %5qi5j, bh 

cl? fM cl(t €>155. 

(c) Ir 2? gsiRi qfl^Ti^ 'fii? ^ 3T(|?i. 3?rar 

# 2J?[ §11551 ?I(€f cR 3TIf|t 5[t§a ^1255. Oo. gq 

5FIf4 51? \7q?q ?^l5fir?5;r, cl? Ct^I? 

cis «iRcit55. •5'i_. ?i5?iqM R? fn^cir ci? 

mn 355cl\55. ?[|RT 5f? p:?irgiffcl? 

?ic}5 ’clR 5fi?l^lR\ sra 5?f^, cl? =15; 

?a. #s 3im 31? ^i^ gt^cfi® ?K 

3^ '7331®- 3RII '^^Ir 3^ 4a 3? ?r?^Rr?r 

gosiR qi|e qiaoiR ai^- 
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(e) cl?: 'Tg ^ 3?^. 

R H. jfiSf RPTRR R a( arffST 

5=, tjg^ir 'Tf^JR?? 3>T^e5 cl?:'^ 

\'s. »Ttrcltc5 ci? in<TOT?? R(^. 

i<:. ^ ^q2?i g?: 5?t3 R? wfHWR 

Riira. err^ir gsm ^?: RR ^^tuR cR wm 

R^raf>|c?? ;o. PwRTWf^fSS racl5F^?r e=#it 
^cir 3T(^ =g?R?: snaf ^|c5. 3^, ^ 

qjfT ST^TR fl^ ff> SRrai. 

3. ’ . RTRT isq?: J? ( use a phrase ) 

ci? R?c?f. 

(d) 3 2. 3?5r ti?: ms 3?g^. 3v. g2r|=^i 

^rscira nsr sR^f ci?: ^ ^trct frrsr sRRir.^ ajFH 

j|?I ^SnSt 3 ????t) ?R mSIS ST^. 

(hj 2-;. |F[irg[ 3R gr^ qioft RtciS c??! cU giSUR ?![#!. 
3\y. gsnrf 5R ^jq fmijq qi^ cT? 

JiinRg; 1 >ir ^ii^. 

ih&c) 3e. ^?: R(Si g[S[^ cl?; JTRTg^'M 

^Ic5. S'!,. q- 3^f. 

-a-o. ^?: qi3Rr R q^r s?: s^isf 3{^. 

v'i. flT 3R RTlsr R^cl ^Rra'I cl?: ( Rrfqj^gjq- ) (qiqj 

qR?qFT ?r st^cir ( use hue far y ! 2 T?; cj.rnfg'f ^lWJ?rf- 

gRRils cl? Imperative ), 

Would and Should 
Translate into English •*— 

- '5- €l cqi m^r?W[^ c5I^=g ciw SRTR ?ff% ■^. f^qpqj 
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'ER RIR 3TR. SRra wIJT WM 3^9^. 

Y. 3TI3r qj^ ^ |?jq?l:qr B?vqRr qR^l« 

"ET? =e)TTlS. . fiqr 3FtI?3ir RHIHI BTiqm qRl® cRI?! ? 
'5. q:rt55}=€?Tr pwr^r=^R ^ ^sjjt c. jai^r! €??e atq| 

f|^ ^|glE5^^ic^ >?n? qiift JT§. 'lo. SIR 

qif|^, ^ ^iq qiqjjRl (use Zesi). =1 'i. sm 
qi^^, qr^T qt?) qqqqqt (use lest'), <\^, q;RT- 

qs[ SIR qieq. 1 qt qgr 5Tf|q. iv. siiqqf 
^sr ^ qfiRR qR?aq ^'^. ql q<lajq qiq 

q:[q ? q^sr qra^f qi^R ^ =qiafqqR; q®. 'i's. ql 

BIRIT Biqq siqi qq^ q^'qqj qj^. ^ 6. qifqjq gqq\ fqq; qqqqR 

?rr?1f. ' ')%. ql ^irat q?c ^tamw. ’«>. jftqA^q 
siq^ qi: qraq flRf sim ■>^. gJ^ fK^lt f^Hfct q[R 
JRRit m. q55T q.R qi |2 qiHS sig^. n3^ R qgT cl? 
rafft m §n?5l Siqqt. 

LESSON XXVII 

PARTICIPLES IN SR AND qr 

1. In Marathi the function of these participles seems 
to be adverbiah as they go with the verb in the sentence 
rather than with the noun ; thus, in the sentence ^fq 
q^T, q^q goes with q^. In English, on the other 
hand, the sense is rendered by a participial phrase 
which has reference to the subject. Hence, the phrase 
itself, whether it begins with a present or a past 
participle, becomes an adjectival phrase ; as Having 
plucked the flowers, Jacob went home. Similarly, qi^T 
fqqqr qj qsivJT — Terrified hy my -cries, he fled ; 

qqqi? siqgS f5 ^qjq ^tr qfqqtq? sfq^ — 
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Delighted with the cool shade,h.e put his load on theground. 

2. The following table shows the various uses of the 
participle in 3^, as also the modes of its translation. 


Marathi 


English translation 


Sense 


(a) In this the 3^ participle is rendered by a participial 
adjective in English; asi 


•EHrsT 1 Having finished our 

ctJTRf ^l^r. I work, we retired to bed. 




Casting her tender look 
at me. she said. 


IE ) delighted with 

the cool shade, he put 
his load on the ground. 


sn# 3Tl|r 

jR#. . 


Priority of 
action. 

Contempo- 
raneous 
action,'' 


I 

(i) In this group, the 3^3 phrase, v^hich indicates the 
cause or means of the action of the main verb, is 
made the subject in the English translation ; as, 


( jteoJTR ) fZTR I His words cost him dear. 


3TtT§ its Ret-I 


The reading of this book is 
edifying- 

Constant reading impair- 
ed his sight. 


Cause. 


Cause. 
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Marathi 


English translation 


Sense 


(c) 


The phrase is often rendered by a 
prepositional phrase in English ; as, 


c^TW TiFir Hfffi He diverted me tvith his 

j songs. 

(d) Or, by a clause ; as, 


Means. 


JTcJT ^ 

€)■ WTO srgyr (srcl 
?if FIT 'ne^TT.l 


It is two months since Ij Period of 
came here. j time. 

Though 

he was cheated. 


g//. (he was) cZeuer, (Concession. 


3. The participial phrase indicates an action prior to 
that of the finite verb, and so the proper place for it is, 
ordinarily, before the main clause ; as. Having finished our 
-work, we recited to bed. But, there are some exceptions, 
which deserve to be noted : 

(c) To avoid an abrupt ending of the sentence, the 
phrase is sometimes placed after the finite verb; 
as, ^ ^ 

tl(f — He went home, resolving never more to 

think of the matter. 

(h) ^tt7iT^rn;[TTT (s) M'sii trsijr 

(S) 

(0 ctCV 55^ sri 

?Tt fwr 3T%^T. 

This sentence contains three participial phrases, 
all of which indicate action prior to that of the 
finite verb. If, in the English translation, their 
equivalents come, all of them, before the verb, 
the sentence will have an abrupt end. To avoid 
this we may place some of -the phrases before 
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and others after the verb in the translation ; as, • 
Taking the cup in her hand, Krishnakumari 
cheerfully drank itscontentsi saying, with a smile 
that it at least may soon have the desired effect. 

4. Some special devices. 

(a) ^ 

In this sentence, both the actions, the one- 
conveyed by the phrase, and that conveyed by 
the finite verb, are of equal importance. The 
element of priority is not at all important in such 
sentences, and hence, the proper mode of trans- 
lation would be to make a compound sentence in 
English, thus : The Magistrate convicted the 
accused and sentenced him to two years’ impri- 
sonment. Similarly, ^ 51^ — He came 

and went back; — Sit down and eat. 

‘Having come, he went back’ and ‘sitting downr 
eat’ may be grammatically correct, but must be 
rejected as inelegant. 

(b) The participial phrase may be turned into a co- 
ordinating relative clause ; as, 

— The fairy, who instantly 
appeared, satisfied my curiosity ; 

575?! — The Caliph, who heard him, 

drew near. 

Cc) fi?rra In 

sentences like this the participial phrase should 
be converted into an independent clause and the 
original independent clause in Marathi should be 
tacked on to it as a co-ordinating relative clause ; 
thus, TH^T — She took out a lute ; 

and ^ becomes the 

co-ordinating clause — which she handed to her 
sister. The complete sentence would thus be— 
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She took out a lute, which she handed to her 
sister. Similarly sfrq- ^ He suffered 

from consumption, oftohich he died. 

(d) (i) (h) 

53155 ! Here the participial phrases 

indicate the cause, and the finite verbs describe 
the effect : it is possible to translate such 
sentences by reversion as, (i) He fell from the tree, 
breaking his leg. (ii) The tree fell, crushing to 
death several persons under it. 

(e) When the participle denotes the cause of some 
emotion such as joy, grief, surprise, etc., it should 
be rendered by ( i ) the infinitive, or by ( ii ) the 
gerund preceded by at or with ; as ^ 3T5rjfV 

/O hear, at hearing, 
at the hearing of. The whole sentence is, The 
people were grieved to hear ( at hearing/at the 
hearing of ) this news, 

(/) The participles may sometimes 

be conveniently translated by at, with or by ; as, 
^55VI The merchant’s blood ran 
TI55T, cold at these words of 
the demon. 

31^ The mind is delighted tvith 
TR 3rR 5TR the sylvan scenery. 

^ "iFiVkthesewordshequitted 

the room. 

R3<il Mustapha was deeply 

5p3tta5T touched 6/ these words 

sn^. of the princess. 

(g ) snt »?“ii 55V, 'fgRT, tfttr 3 ^ 5 .’ i 

In this sentence the participle is practically 
a connecting link between the two sentences, and 

10 
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may be conveniently rendered by one of the 
following •' on this, thereupon, whereupon, 

‘Get away, Vinya,’ said his mother, at which 
(whereupon) Vinu began to weep. 

^3^ in the following sentences may be 
rendered by ^vith ; as, 

^ He came with a sword/ 
sword in hand. 

3J5WR The king dimissed the 

firdqr minister with costly 

• presents. 

Consider the sentence : ^ 

3TTEf tR, ^ThSRT ?I3RI^ 

Here we have in Marathi a string of parti- 
ciples rapidly following one another; this may 
not be inelegant Marathi, but a literal translation 
of it would certainly be inelegent English. For' 
the sake of variety, some of the phrases may be 
translated by clauses ; as. He rose early, and after 
taking his bath and saying his prayers he break- 
fasted, after which he dressed and drove to the 
King’s Durbar. The preceding sentences may 
also be translated by means of finite verbs only, 
thus; He rose early, bathed, prayed, breakfasted 
• dressed and went to the King’s Durbar. 

The participles when stand- 

ing alone, may be treated as adverbs and rendered 
by adverbs or adverbial phrases as, 

Xhe people fled ira panic. 
?TTT . "We live by labour. 
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’TifV The master set out in 

a carriage, 

;T3t^ He looked at me 

angrily, 

5, Participles in 5jv tind ajuT. These are formed directly 
^ from a Marathi root or with the help of the auxiliary verb 
srani ; as, WRT, Effter si^RT etc. 

They signify the duration of the action expressed by 
the verb, and hence present little difficulty in translation. 
They may be rendered in one of the following three ways : 

(а) by while introducing a participial phrase ; 

(б) by while introducing a clause ; - 

(c) by a prepositional phrase beginning with during or 
an equivalent preposition. 

Examples: 

ZEpiV IPST While climbing the hill 

I saw a tiger ; 
or, 

While I was climbing the 
hill, I saw a tiger. 

ftV Please do not interrupt 

' snoT vpPT. me ivhile I am ivriting. 

?I ?T3IT ^3q- A war broke out during 

the reign of this Icing. 

When may be alternatively used for tvhile in both 
'(l)andC2). 

There is, however , one idiomatic way of rendering 
such sentences which should be noticed, viz., by the use of 
inversion, by changing the adverbial clause or phrase into 
the principal clause and vice versa ; as, ^ 
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srrar e^rr^ etTmr^hrr vr^ ^ ir^— 
A Hindu lad was walking along the Falkland Road, 
when he was accidentally knocked down by a tramcar ; 
flV aT?mr tiE’ar arr^rra ^n^-— I was asleep 

when I was awakened by the sound of a bell. 

Translate into English ( References to useful rules 
are prefixed to each group ) : — 

2 (a) Jfg? tfl rraf. ■5. 3 ti|bt 

sTrojn?T 3. sici 

2^r(q;fr TO siifir. 

2 (l>) V. SI? qi3s. 

anq^r tof ^r. s. 3{fq^ 

gqjHiJT toS. ^ci: ^ 

5?tn5!t. <s. apaira q;^ ^ ^ .qi?r 

s. qr=q ^Rt =qR 55 15T ^ '^qj^SI Rl^. T o . 
q^ fefq TOr to anqS. 

2 (c) «n . JTlsl giro q7 ?qrql qRRq,q^ qRiR. * 55 . nte vnqof 
qjTO fqrq tot qi^ro. 1 aFfci^r qrtRfl^? vtoI qvSR 
gr?! 5!qi?r fqiRf qRi®. . v<r. nq? 3 T£.j? 
qrq fiiasfq®. 

2 (d) qq aqt5?i?[3q^q a>i ins. = 1 -;. 

5^q)Fql qfnql qj^R qqs siqs qflnr msi. straf 
3Tfj:^ rani Kq?i qis qr^iql ? ^raiql ani 
gRR qf r qq msT 
Mahe compound sentence, 
d (a) V. qr/sn qrsjR ql qFgxzff 

anara q^i? anq. ■=». giqi an^sr qgq iff Insr ^ 
5^qin giqR. ^ . gq^ir qisra enra ^qi(t fTrairon^ 
iqeqs q(sf^ 3ir|. sv. q'raiq^ 
qgfr qR. 
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(b) = V. 5i!3;rr f^. 

'Tfp' V. HI51T 

fT5I^? 'SR 

-1 (c) -D \5. n't trq: qi|Bt fqqici ^55t. "s <:. 

TTqj fq%(fa siq^si. ■s'^. rr sir 

fqsRi q^R qRqra qiCT. ^o, g^iriq^q fR^R 

3^^ fRi qsjlR f^. 

S'!. RR qtaqR gsR 3^. q|q; 

RfR ql^R RRFf\ fnsi. 3 2. Ri^i qf^R qainq 
Rir^TR qiR |;R 5tR. ^'>^. 3R qi^q iff 3TlCf^ Riqnt 
31 3'>,. gaiR q> vtiqur ^ SRR §TRI. 

3i. RR R55I flisqr %qi JR RIR SqiSW. 

3\s. qf|?5fR ^RIR ^ 3^ RRIR qi^S qr3^. 

5 3c. 5ir^ RR^JtRf 3TIJ^^ ^q; RR ^ . qsc5 

RRRRr 3qi S^Rq. V o . RRR 

RIR fl^Riq?5r. V STHRI f ^\r RRI Rlf^S. 

*** Translate the following with special attention to 
the Participles : — 

, 3, sTtqRr^TR qcRirrcfit argi fq^sgor wfRR qi|R # 

qiR qiq^R q^sr. ■». r^srr rr ?55i|^ rrjt rjjr rir rirt 
si^i ni?5i. Ri ciRiRl Rtq qaR #q5 jrr qR^. 

^^Rll^R §fiq^( Rf, Rlf^ R^TRRt R^ff 
qtfR, RR f^R. ^RRtfl pniRl R^RRl qfiRl 

q5^ 5iq^Ri|q qrqf rjtrr ^rr jr. v §if rI qi^s j^sl 
iiq^ilqRqi R8?iR qsR rfr sri® m qR;q ri qpq; ^ ^qr. 
Vi. qiR qi^RTR qqr msR j^Isri jRq^lR 3 ^ btr rrI ^ qk qi|a: 
qifq EfiRR q;R3 sn'Rqi Ri^Rqes ri3r qRRl. <i. jri % 
3R^ gsR ^ra qiaS, R RPRI RWR RIRI RIR 
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ffr 

To. ^ qrgJT rfts^rr^ fe^ri cRtral, c^rt^rw jjpj .gR^nr 
r%fi5??^T vT'T.^tT '^'i. p.^qra ^ 

mR C'sjq sfi5:q ?T'7 wi^R q'm ')’• si^q^ra’ 

3T[q?qr req^fifqqqi H\h ar nleqr aira^iiijf 
'i^. qRg=E?ir 5qiqi=qRr jtr ^ sjiqffl ?iqr^ qrsqiqt sh qi 
q:qR qr^f. "i V, s^qjjfa ITRHT? crairi 

fR qi^ ^ 0 icf)q^ 31^ 3¥r( rrf^ £TtR 5-cj(F5r ^JjfT 

STr|. 'i'".. STO 3Il|c1 q, 1 , ^ qi|R 5 ^qi 

5raral3 ^ 5gRf. q?. qJTT^qf 

^5;^ gtsR euq^r wsira siiRfqa sTifS; erraqfjff 
fqw q '5. cFiq ^ it^iji 

qR^TT. qq it qSR ^'JII' 5 qK'l=RT qflBTci rT?5r. 

'i's. |:€i#3r ^ gijR fq^iTHi. \o. ^oitsrrWi sni 

31^55 I f R cn|^ qqBR>qm't §feR ^F'Rnq? %5qRF qqfq ' 

^F. T 3Ill qRg=Rf am ?Ttfn q>qqi=q 

IROI qFq^r. =^. f^'JIF^qFO^ JRF'JlF^'t qF^F? #JIF=Rr^ 

qF'qf %qFRFqf^q ?sffjt qFqFoi|^qr=qr, 

|a q ^ 1 . m^rarlt rf^ qF^ qF??r rff? arf^qmqr rq:q:F?; 

STFM RFRI RTtffHqr qFqq, ‘ q)q qFfqrqq^q, mg' qF?qq q^t^T ’ srq 
•5Y. 5:?qFq ^ ^F^ ^F^F srqqis 

qsR tq^qq^ iti sf^thf. ■=^. q^qt^mq q^sqF? qr^iq q)s-qr 
qilqR qfqqFqqra ma^q qFqFH qsR RF^F qn ^SF. ■^ 5 : qji-' 
^Fmq qtqr qrf? ^q qj^ q^^q q qqq ^q qF?FqF|qff SH' 
Riqs. -svs. qrCt ’^q qF|^ ^q m fqq qrf^tq qqs 

^qF^ q^q? ^q cqiqlf. 3Fqjii(0i ?5tqirq? ^F ^SF. ■»«.• arq 

^aq fqq ' qq qifqF ?Fqt f^.- ^o. qt qnFqRFqF?^ qj^q gqjqq 
qsF ^fq fq^ qal. ^ 1 . | qFqq ^q ar^q^qrq arF^q .^i 
#qaq. 3:^. qqq qli"^ qF?) aTF^jq q stf^^f qf?Fq^ Fqrq^. 
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'TffJT \'>f ^r '^rf^r 

8TiT^ ^ii ^3?Fr ?T55r. qgr 

3T5ftf%^ ^f®r. 

3^5. TTq=ziR qi|;?I qfJpfitg- 'SR 3TI^ \i 

qffR ^[^5^ it^^r. m (}7qi5jr qr^rr 

Vo ^ xrqjf qaTci si^(ra qisqi. 


LESSON XXVIII 

NEGATION 

1 . In English, negation is ordinarily expressed by the 
use of the adverb not with the help of an auxiliary verb. As 
the student must already be familiar with the ordinary 
grammatical forms of it, we do not go here into the detailed 
rules. We shall content ourselves with the consideration 
of a few special points. 

2. One of these points is the use of No and Not. No is 
an adjective and is always followed by a noun ; as, ^cflRT 

— There were no boys in the room. 

■- Here it is the Marathi ^ofl’ that very often misleads the 
student : Epttnl=anj; and hence, students are tempted t& 

render the sentence by, There were no any boys 

which is incorrect. Now, if they note that No is an adjective 
and must be followed by a noun, they can easily avoid the 
error and come to the correct translation. There were na 
boys in the room. 

- Not is an adverb ; in the last sentence, it wull be 
grammatically correct to say. There were not any boys in 
the room. Idiom, however, substitutes no for not any in 
ail such places. 
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Exception. When no is nn adverb meaning l>y no means, 
or not (It all. it is not immediately followed by a noun; as, 

HTrfif— He is no worse. In such- 
cases no modifies an adjective and not a verb. 

3. A few verbs in English imply negation: i-c., when 
they are used, negation can be c.vprcssed without the 
employment of no or not. 

The following are some of those verbs : — 
refuse, decline, forbear, avoid, shun, fail, abstain, 
refrain, exclude, forbid. 

He refuses to go. 

Tfl ^n^f. I declined the invitation to 

dinner. 

'So! JPFT. .■i void the use of raw fruit. 

A sick persen should avoid 
exposure to cold. 

^ 5TH. He abstained from drink. 

^on=^ fq^r q.fm qr^'q. A good man refrains from 

speaking ill of others. 

5TT3; w I tried my best to prevent 

him from going. 

jff cTRj To prevent delay, I sent a 

tnslst^. telegram. 

siIonflqcFiIgs J?5!I $fff An indisposition prevented 

me from attending the 
meeting. 

Notice also the following : — 

You are excused from at- 
tending the court. 

»r Beivare of forming bad 

habits. 

fT fJiW snoiR You are exempted from this 

^TT^. rule. 
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4, Occasionally, the use of an appropriate adjective 
•or noun will enable the student to dispense with the use of 
negative p articiples ; »n^ — He is ' 

incapable of dishonesty; — He is craei ; 

^^lHqoiT He is a fool; in ^’Tiqr This 

disease is incurable ; Trq»:irt55l ^ f^HcT ;nfT?T— Man 

is blind to his own faults ; aiiff Jpl He is 

. destitute of any merits ; ^ fRI5T snoitiTT — 

He was deaf to my entreaties ; virsT fit Wo5f=g adsfi 

He is lost to all sense of shame; =gkrdt 
This place is secure from thieves. 

(а) Translate the following attending to the use of 
the negative : — 

'1. ffqiaffTRT qsir ■ 5 , 

errqfqi qtexqt qkT=ql 

?rr^ m\ is v. gfqisiqs trep 

■5T!^. Tn?qf3fq55 tngr. • . qr sqiqifm If551 

■qiiqn fn?5r ^nCf. vi. aft q^i^f ^fsi aica ft^t 

•qifdfqqi #aii=^?n5t ^ ^riff. 

(б) Translate the following without using any of 
•the negative participles : — 

'i. ^ dt H. tft iqi fsqirm 

-fTSfm 3. gsdi j^^vnsi ift ^>5531 qr^. 

V. |g=qN't ?iqif q fqm qqq. frq;r ^ 

■fOT ^iq;r. Riiqife^r m qld vj. w^m 

fq=5i5 qira ^ qi?f. c. q^iqilgs anritar qi q^dr arfhq; 

q^dt qd qifT. s. I’q^i^qr qigqiqt qifqqr qiiql ^ qi^. 
qo. iqi qffqisr anq^qr %{ifeiiql g5?[=q qqf qr^. qq. iqr 
•qs^qi qdnR qoiq qsfar qq qifT. q^. qq^ fsqRiq 3T5 it ®[i|d 

qq aioqjqt qf^ qr^. qv qr ^tqR gq^eiq |fi$ siit 
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JTDiJTR ?ri^. 'iv. a arraf 

^o?it;^rf Tir^. ^ n5^%I 3TqU'4t 'i^. 

?{®. 'i's. c!TR OTWR dl^r. ‘i<i. gff 

'S'nJf Jirgr. Jfs^cjr. •^'>. Jisr f573f|=^F liq 

’ T . c[ dci ^r t 

^i^. iir ^s1=5r 2n fqq^TRn ^lii. ^3. dt. 

3T[^r ?Ff^. :> V. 5Tr giT3?FT Hric ^tlT 

^niT c?n33iT JFf g^fTirf ^r 

= ec?iT?cFr ^|e?# f^?rct ■=,«. 55S(|^i^ arraf 

§?{?i Jiin ;5?;3r iriff. •=<:. gjrEsrr r|070Jii=sFi aisf tFr^^rr 

'^qtfrra ^cF ?rrff. 


LESSON XXIX 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT FORMS OF SPEECH 
A — Indicative Mood 

1 . What is called the Indirect form of speech is very, 
common in English, but it is practically unknown in 
Marathi. To illustrate the remark, we may begin with a 
plain statement in the Indicative Mood : 

fR— “sn^^ iT5n: ir-q; ^(fV arffSlSjV grrl”. Now, if some 
one else were to report these words, the report would .be 
CR ?fDir^f ^ STTf^ JT^r ztqr arrlSr^ sttI, i.e., except for : 
the addition of the particle ^f, no change has taken place 
in the original words. 

In English, however, the Direct and the Indirect 
versions would be : 

Direct. Hari— “ Mother has bought a cap for me.” 

Indirect. Hari said that his mother had bought a cap 
for him. 
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Comparing the two versions, we notipe the following 
changes in the Indirect form in English ; 

(n) The Indirect version is a complex sentence consis- 
ting of an introductory or reporting sentence 
and of the report (which is the subordinate clause) . 
That is to ‘ say, the indirect form requires a 
reporting verb followed by a suitable connective to link 
up the two clauses. 

(6) The verb in the original sentence has been changed 
from the present perfect into the past pefect tense. 

(c) The pronoun me has been changed into him. 

Detailed rules about the Indirect construction ate 
given in all good English grammars, and the student is- 
.expected to learn them in full before he begins this lesson. 
However, for the sake of convenience w’e shall summarise 
the main rules under the three heads indicated above, viz.,. 
(i) the reporting verb followed by a conjunction, (ii) 
change of tenses, and (iii) change of personal pronouns. 

2. Reporting Verb. A point of some importance in the 
Indirect version is the choice of the reporting verb. All that 
is necessary is that the reporting verb shoidd be expressive,. 
i. e., it should give an idea of what the report contains — an 
assertion, a denial, a command, a wish, a condition, etc. 

Further, inasmuch as the Indirect version is a complex 
sentence, there must be some connective between the 
reporting part and the report itself. 

' 3. As we are dealing here with sentences in the 

Indicative Mood only, we shall give below a list of suitable 
verbs of assertion and denial. 

Assertion : say, observe, remark, for plain assertions •, 

tell, inform, acquaint, convey information ; 
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affirm, assert, maintain, declare, etc., are 
used for various modes of assertion. 

Denial-^ deny, refuse. 

For assertions and denials the usual conjunction to be , 
^ised is that. 

4. Change in Tenses. If the introductory' or reporting 
verb is in the present or the future tense, no change is 
required in the tense forms of the report. But, this is rare. 
In most cases the report is in the past tense, and then, the 
rule of the Sequence of Tenses has to be observed, viz, - If 
the verb in the principal clause is in the past tense, the 
verbs in the dependent clauses must be in the past, simple 
present to be simple past, present imperfect to be past 
imperfect, and so on. 

Exception. If the original sentence contains a state-, 
ment of a universal truth, that verb need not be changed. 

5. Illustrative Examples. Statements in Report. 


Marathi sentence 

English sentence 

1 

Remarhs 


Hari — “ I have two 

Direct. 

i 

pencils. " 


CK jHari says that he has 

Indirect, re- 


two pencils. 

porting verb 

] 

< 

in the present. 


Hari said that he had 

Indirect, re- 

^ 3TTta- 

two pencils. 

porting verb 



in the past. 
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Marathi sentence 


English sentence 


Remarks 


— “ qaq'l ’3? T e a c h e r — “The’Direct. 

I Earth moues round, 

^ the Sun. ’’ 

^jjir-'Teacher said that Universal 




the Earth moves\ 
round the Sun. 


truth. 


“ 3TT 3IT3T 

si?icr 

^ ^IT ^*13; 


A h m a d — “T w o 
thieves entered 
this house to-day." 

Ahmad said that 
two thieves had 
entered that hou^e 
that day. 


Direct. 


Indirect as re- 
I ported by some 
one else and at 
another 'place 
and time. 


6. Change in Pronouns and other words. As the 
reporter is in most cases some other person than the original 
speaker, a change in the personal pronouns is, ordinarily 
speaking, necessary in the Indirect version. The rule can 
he laid down thus : 

In the report, the reporter speaks of himself in the first 
person; of the person to whom he is reporting, he speaks in 
the second person ; and for the rest he uses the third person. 

For the same reason, the reporter should change all 
ivords expressing nearness in place and time to corresponding 
words signifying distance. 

B. — Interrogative and Imperative Forms 

7. Interrogative Sentences in Report. There are two 
kinds of interrogative sentences : (a) those that begin with 
an interrogative word such as, when, tvhere, who, what, etc., 
and (fi) those that do not. 
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In (a) no separate conjunction is required in thereport. 
as the word cf interrogation itself becomes a connective 
between the reporting verb and the reported speech. 

In (^) some suitable connective like if or whether has 
to be introduced. 

N.B . — It should be noted that the report of an 
interrogation is a statement in the Indicative Mood. 

Suitable reporting verbs for interrogation-reports : ash, 
desire, request, beg, solicit, entreat, beseech, prnv. These 
are used in asking a favour. They are arranged in order 


of their intensity. 

Illustrative Examples. 


Direct 

Indirect 

Teacher — “Have you 'read! 

this lesson, Rama ?” i 

Rama — “Where will you go 
for your holidays, Sadu ?“ 
Sadu — “Will yo.u come with 
us to Poona, Rama?” 

“What did mother tell'you? 
Do tell me, Alice, ” said 
John. 

Teacher ashed Rama if he 
had read that lesson. 
jRama ashid Sadu where he 
! would go for his holidays. 
Sadu os/cfd Rama luhelher } if 
he (Rama) would go to 
Poona with them. 

John entreated Alice to tell 
him what mother had told 
her. ' 


8. The Impeiative Mood in Report, , . 

Suitable reporting werbs : order, command, instruc. 
direct, loam,' caution, advise, exhort, urge, recommend. 

It is needless to say that in every particular case, the 
choice will depend on the context'. i' 
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The command-sentence is changed into an infinitive 
■phrase or a clause. 

Illustrative Examples. 

Direct Indirect 

“Soldiers, fire,” shouted the The officer ordered the 
officer. soldiers to fire, 

“Don’t play with fire, my The father teamed his son 
lad," said the father. not to play with fire. 

“Fresh air, plenty of food and The doctor advised his 
exercises and you will be all patient to tahe fresh air... 

right,” said the doctor. and assured him 

that he would be all right. 

9. Wishes, Exclamations etc., in Report. These should 
be ill the form of simple assertions. 

Illustrations, 

“God bless you sir," said. The old man teished God’s 
the old man. blessings on the gentleman.' 

“How wonderful is life!" The preacher exc/aim.- d and 
said the preacher. said that life was a very 

wonderful thing. 

Translate into English 

Dio change in Tense and Person 

^ffff Bmfif jfiK 

ClsT ig'iim iTr?fl=3T(5 qaiR v. qM 

Jnfl 3T^ gm. 
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Change in Tense 

nl: 3 th '• ’ft 

Tioft fq^i 3i§ ftr ^irfiTciS. vs., jft 

sn'^i'pr 3i5qT qiCTit cjitsj 3TH ft! cztrt HrRciS. 

Change in Tense and Person 
<i. ^ J?) §3e57ra? ^ 

jft ?iW72Tra ^qvT qrar^sn^r. ‘i°. 
rfOTfcjr ^7 5iisr ‘i'l. ?ft 

^ etO tort, ‘i ^ . t}i gfsr €f ft 

^sr ^ ftsrg. “iB. gc?r rgon^ ^ sttbt 

gf^ngra si]gflra?5 3gq1g, ^v. cncjT g55T j^rn^ ^ gr sn^ 
g?^3f anfcR?! ani. 

Universal Truths 

'iH. ^ '|2ftl%ftT !TI^ 31# ?>i7 fg^ ^ ? *1 V 

qsftlgMftf froftt 3Tif^ q«€i gsjTgiwftt % arrc^tg gif|^ 

.'i's. ggg^ fpi^on=ft ggig BTggig 31# g7 cgi^i grftra^- 
Change of JFords such as Noiv, This, etc, 

“jc. ft) siRT giqi 3i3iT=qr fg=qri: qRinn: si# 

gsr qjlc5 rfoji#, <) %. fft ailSy gcRi^ flZgf, g gST 

^7 ^ 5fii^ gvgiqn^ ggr #s, qiRDi g7 gur 

’.'>. q;g=ql=33if q|gftliifi7 q#5r gq^qfg g?3g7 §ng?^r ftfeRi 

=qrgs7 g^g $g7 3i# g7 qggRqgfg qrf^^. 

Ago — before 

Rt.- gggisi j^Diig 4f g7 s*:^ qq^qt fq^g ^ftf- 
Questions 

\ ^5 g^gf sTg gf grr.gfg?rg r ft gf^ 

ggi S’lTg gg^gq gif|g *ft 
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^ s^rrmt ^ Tf\ f2rt=^ 

^ 15 ^ 1 . ^ iff iirs^iilqt^r | 

5,'s. ^nsseit^r, rfxs airf^ Tf^ ^tr^, antiw 
r!H5?i fie fnirra feefii W *ff eiiq^hr 3T§ 

=»T(3;^t^ aipifR ^ifrie^. 

Shall and Will, Should and Would 

\rt. ^ JM Xfqr55I €f ^ JTt giT^ 

5?f?i?r ffjoiR eiff . 3 <5.. =^iser ^ ei# rff 

^^1^ eifeeS. etnzrifqf ''tTfRrsr, 

ifl sn|. ^ OTRff sr^. enorr ^ 
erm gT, xm ift snm. 

,** Translate into English using the Indirect form 
of speech : — 

T. ae^f ^ ^Ttcer BXret aro 

»t5ii f%=fRS. ^ n^sr fftfiRf, ' arm eifne^ e 
^fRirtrt, 'Kg feiTx; ^rnr^e^; ^ir®! ^ n^i 

^ aiTf, aiiPi Riier xiT^ ^ ^ eT(?2n=el 55ineV, 'ex; pern - 

^ 3?ise55 ?ite ei^.’ ^ ‘e^ 

•XR5T ^ ^(51 Hi §511 'UR ainmt 3 it| BTifSr fi pn 

SH^R Ht 5 ihr?i; fe^RHR er^.’ v. aierax; e 'is^ aeq^ 

=ef^ei«i =gi^5ftc5 3Rir esr ^ gimfi ^xer 
Riie H55r feHifxs. h. h1 x«iixi ffoiix?!, ‘e^r rh^ti^ =eiHS siqee 
8iif , exn=g Hi teRRHl e ^^fl an?; § eifHfl =pfH5fl55 ex hi^ araj^ 

^rxeanf.’ T%fl ufHier, ‘hri, HtgjT tr^ti i%?rr pHi 

XS'lHlHl HI^; HI§ ex xt^xrqi SfR^fl gT'flg' Iff qR ; g 
^1 3Ts?1 e =f I hsi Hsrasr anfH aiRele xifi^ arrlg-, rh sriI srs^eht 
^H ie ^fsie sfUTile an; ef Rsif ri^.’ 

W. 3i(|g- m Jje 31^,’ rfoiff RIT ^xIh H^ fqRirX^. 

11 
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T^nirW,- '^r^, ^4 jn#> 

3Tit.’ ^ 3Tf®Rr,’ JiteiR 

n^r g^, ^ ‘ Brra 3rf55R stm ^'i ’rmt rsrt 
sRi^ BTil ’ 3T§ 51 R3I n o ^ 

‘eTFqtJJ qr 5Tf^ig tiq;r f5^R ^ ^RT 

^■. ’ T "i. qi^gRf enq?^ ^jt %5r 'inw 

t^qj %r ^ g RTT ^ 2 r.’ 'j?. 5£j^ - 

g^: BTRf^qqi^^ fqt R ^Rl? BT^ft qie! ^ BJltr 

^ w f fiRf, 3?qqii?rqr sqqqrq 

qq1 BTsfl smMt nf5 ^ 5qft cf JTMI ^ ^ 

5^011^, ' 3t§ rni'r, m . ?JTRli qn?r 5^1q^ 

Biif diJTsr ?TRi.’ -5 3 . el^tqjR J^oiiBr, 'g^=q1: q<lsjr l^°?fr- 
^ jft i5ir^ ff3«n=qi ;l^q^5 stC' 

iv. qq?fRf?T r^oiiHr, ' JTiiqr RSRg: ^ sn^ 

S?II 55^ ^fflt m g5T/ qn?fRR 3^? ^^'- 

‘^, q^ ?ft qiR SWqR.’ <5^. tT^ 3fji5F^RIE ■ 

j^RJi, ^ 5^'tq^ BirRJt 3-q3ftf^ qR5KT, 3 ci^'l^ 

jRiq5 I 3lq;=q 3i[|.’ se^rI j^'qicJT, '#!r, Rn=q ^jjftr ^ 

qjmra^ sjiq^.f^gff qrf^5f5 Rmfif qn^r^iiw ppqq^Rf ^rq^=q> 
JRFqtaTfEfR^ s^.’ gq? RgEq- i^^qunq^ qgRF 

BTit ^ steri snqDi JiRq qRr’. 313^ s^rar, 'q?.’ ^ 

'qrat ^ra t^qel^q 3n| Jn^^iqi^if 5 F 57 q^ wr^ ?w.’ 

fft ‘qil, fqr q^ ^ q^5 qn .5rfr ^qpqr?! jt;tM*t '' 

Its qq 31^ ift qfl? qqq^.’ qjf anq^'f qjR q5R; ' ' 

BTPTR't 3 Ti|.’ T <;, qi? q«r ' Rlif qqq qq? qr^. 

Si?; fq»^?iq[5 q.sr e^^r ^r jqiqi^snwl #ii>q qqq't/ 
'i'*.. qi|qr r^qisi, ‘ger, 5fqr qrasr gRim qqq ^ q. 

^ T%Eq?q[ qqf q.(i5 qs^qi qiq V gqqr if^isr, '^, qq-eq^ 
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r 5 <Jii 55 T, ' 5551, pn mm 
^ 3 ; 3mf[ f?n^^iR?gi=q aril^. qj 

qt feo 

q gcq srn^ ini 5ns niii.’ 

LESSON XXX 
THE VERB 
Some Peculiarities 

1 • Let us consider the following Marathi sentences 
and their English translation : 

(а) 5T ^ T ^fl; q w ^ Alla-uddin invaded the 

Deccan. 

(б) The Inspector of Schools 

examined us. 

(c) #q3itqT The English suspected 

iqrq streiT. Bajirao. 

A comparison of these reveals an interesting point of 
contrast between Marathi and English, viz, that here the 
English verbs are single, spe cific words, while theirMarathi 
equivalents are verb-phras es made up of a verb of a general 
meaning and a noun phrase signifying a specification. Thus. 
invaded=^K examined^^ q^SST qgiV ; and. 

suspected=^^ ; that is to say. in each instance, 

the Marathi equivalent of the English verb is a phrase 
consisting of a preposition + nount+verb. Again, as all 
these verbs are transitive, their objects must be sought in 
the nonverbal parts of the respective sentences. So we 
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.find that in (a) is governed by gpt in the verbal 

•part, in (b) is similarly governed by # in the verb, 
and in (c) is governed by In the English 

translation these must become the objects of invade, 
examine and suspect respectively. 

This is an interesting point of contrast between the 
two languages, the cause of which is to be traced finally to 
the comparative richness of the English vocabulary both 
in quantity and in quality. Each case is individually 
interesting, but, for that very reason, no rules can be laid 
down, no generalisations can be made, about the trans- 
lation of such words. All that the student can do is to 
study carefully the use of such words in idiomatic English, 
and to note it for his guidance. Hence, the list of such 
tverbs that we give below must be regarded, not as final 
exhaustive, but only illustrative, 
r Love . Examine 

Ascend Defeat '^T - 

, , Mount W? Thank % STHTT? TTm 

Climb Order 55T 

^ Marry Believe 

Attack Prefer (to) 

Invade m Abuse ST ^ot, 

.■ Assault ^ SToi Worship 

Reach ST diNvr Study “qr 

Ask ST Recommend '^T^TS SToT 

' Ride ; also, ride on (horse), ridein (carriage) WT 

I ■ 

1 Know Urf^cT arS'q Contemplate 'qrqB’ST’TT' 

, Remember sgfcT squi Doubt “dV SST gor 

' Produce ScWSTdt Suspect =qT^5Tqr^ 

. Grow Protect 

, Conceive of SST^TT SFT Convince 'dl sraO SOT' 

Think of Swear by ' 
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2. Another group of interesting English verbs consists 
of those which not only signify the action but also suggest 
the mode of it ; as, 


Marathi sentence 

Final translation | Literal translation 

qsrt qa Jisr, 

^qrten qit[^ 

^ in^ 

ql^qrqt q^ieq. 

jRama tan home. 

He stole into the 

1 room. 

The drunkard stag^\ 
gered out of the 
room. , 

The horseman leapt\ 
into the saddle. 1 
) 

Rama went home 
! running (mode). 
He entered the room 
stealthily (mode). 
The drunkard came 
out of the room 
staggering (mode). 
[The horseman was 
in the saddle ivith 
a leap. 


3. The following English verbs are both transitive and 
intransitive : 

fly— as, Birds I fly a 

kite in the air— ttI 

stop — 'qtqSt, «frqf^; as, The car stopped near the tree— r 

I stopped the car near the 

tree— HTSf 

Break— ^oT, burn— 

walk — open — 

run — qs^j , form — ^* 101 , g»rfeoi; / 

move — close — ^ ' 

4. In Marathi, verbs have causal ) and 

potential (qiqqisfq;) forms, but English verbs are deficient 
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in these respects. In English, the causal sense is expressed 
by the help of the auxiliary verbs to make and to gel, and 
the potential, by the help of can and could : 
jflf I got a carpenter to make a box 

for me. 

She made her son write a letter. 

' 5rT<TH The father madejcaused his son 

to give four annas to the 
beggar. - ^ 

JrnHHTSTT The lame man could not walk 

fast- 

5. The following verbs are intransitive in English 
though in Marathi they govern the accusative case of the 
.person to whom the act is addressed : — 

laugh, cling, apply, prevail, pray, call -to IHM), 

reply, appeal. „ 

Thus, you laugh at a person, cling or apply to a person, 
prevail on a person, pray to God, call to a man, reply to an 
inquirer, appeal to a higher court. 

6. Some English verbs, when transitive, express the 
sense of a complete act ; but in their intransitive forms 
they are followed by prepositions and express an 
incomplete stage. Thus, 

. - The cat pulled the rope- Ctr.) 

The cat pulledat the rope, (intr.) 
The dog snatched a piece of 
tlcT^. bread, (tr.) 

iirf cT The dog snatched at a piece - of 
bread, (intr.) 

Rim^ A policeman ca/c/ies a thief, (tr.) 

^r€l=gr A drowning man catches at a 
srrar? ^ trifd!. - > . • , straw, (intr.) 
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7. The following verbs and a few others are either 
used alone, or with certain prepositions, there being no 
difference in the sense conveyed : — 


Attain or, attain to 
Enter or, enter into 
Know or, know of 
Confess or, confess to 
Judge or, judge of 


Beg or, beg of 
Join or, join in 
Seek or, seek for 
Treat or, treat of. 


Observe also the idiomatic intransitive use of the 
transitive verb in the following sentences : — 

The ground feels rough. 

Honey fasfes sweet, TTT JlVs 
The cake ea/.s crisp. 

This sentence rcflds well. ? 

This word sounds harsh. ?T 

This cloth will wear well, t ^ 

This linen tuill wash well, | tTFira ’g'J'^rrcT =gFT^ 


Translate into English:— 


'1. ^'1? 

• ^ ^'1 ? 2. awa %55i. v. 

5J5 3RRIRT ^ =apR?Tr : 

^ ^ ciTRfjT 3T^ 5fR5i a^rffR ^rrfTRi^. vs, 

nf^raral 'Ttlsrr «:. ?5f ari^r 

^rqoTRl ^c?l. ?rgirr ' 

airg. Ti. R[gr mmfr % 'Tsjsf. 

WJ alfR qR^. lY. 

=^m. . 3Traf 

cirlHr^f ^FT^f 3T[|. "^vs. 5TRRn|ai^|^ 

4 gq=5ft Itr'iTOr.^^alR. 'i<f. 3T^ 3M, %# 
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^^^nslation 

* *• ^ ^ 

. ^ Ty^’’^ “f'^’ it' 12 

ITT 2 4k 'T*'.^'^'«'«- '=1^ 
t S:^ ,!:t!^^'''« 44 ^ 

•kk 4 st4 -Z 

^'■- ^iJ'" 


lesson XXXI 

HOW TO proceed XN TK AM 

the *' *"*^**«encfs Xf t J, ^LATIOXx 

ry<>b‘^iktZy^ -orZyiy-^ find out 

coiiipie^^ 
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another should be studied next, and the disposal of the 
subordinate clauses decided upon. Each clause will have 
to be dealt with separately, as if it were a simple 
sentence. 

Sometimes, the whole sentence has to be recast to suit 
English idiom. We shall make this point clear in the 
illustrations. 

3. Compound and Alixed Sentences. The only 
additional problem here is the determination of the 
co-ordinate clauses of the compound sentence and their 
adjustment: when this is done, for the rest the student 
can follow the suggestions made above. 

4. Illustrations. 

(a) ^ ^ 

fi( 4 ^v(U| This is a simple sentence. 

The First Stage : 

The Subject — JTT'^— -the man. 

Predicate — — entered ( trans. verb — in 

Marathi the verb is intransitive ). 

Object — — the hut. 

So, the bare translation is, The man entered 
the hut. 

The Second Stage: Qualifying and modifying 
words etc., — tall qualifies the subject ; 

old, and iTnURl^— the 

beggar’s, qualify the object ; fvTfJS'RT — quietly 
modifies the verb. , 

Final Stage : Complete translation. The tall 
man quietly entered the beggar’s old hut. 

(h) N ow, let us take a complex sentence: 

^ f?R5rr. 
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First Stage : Clauses — • 

( i ) ^ ^rafcT ^ 

(ii) ^ f^=ErpE?7r 

(iii) aV (mq|H) 3T5Tr ^wris^i'i^rr 
f^ZqWT %R5T. 

Second Stage: It is good to begin with the 
principal clause (iii) ?Tr^3l5ir...'(^R5iT — ^The 

man quietly entered the hut. Now, the 
subordinate clause (i), qualifying fTP^— ^nan. in 
Ciii),cqf7^i-.^^lnT — (that man) who was the 

tallest of them; next, sub-clause (ii)3fl' ftcfl’, 

qualifying — hut in (iii), which belonged 
to a beggar. 

Final Stage: Rearranging the clauses in their 
proper context, we get. The man who was the 
tallest of them all quietly entered an old hut 
which belonged to a beggar. 

5. Further Examples of Complex Sentences, The above 
is an ordinary example of a complex sentence. But, the real 
difficulties in the translation of complex sentences arise on 
account of the variety in the dependent clauses. The best 
way, therefore, is to begin by studying the nature of these, 
and their relation to one another. Now, the clauses that 
are likely to come in a complex sentence are of three' 
Tcinds, They are : 

(a) The Noun Clause, 

(b) The Adjective Clause, 

(c) The Adverb Clause. 

We shall discuss each kind separately. 

Noun Clause: 

?TITT “ jfV ^ ^1^. ” 

TPTr Tf OIRJT ^ TfV SR 
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In English the translation of both would be the same — 
Rama said that he would leave the house. 

Note that, ordinarily, in English it is the principal 
clause that comesfirst,and the subordinate cl uase follows. 
In Marathi, on the other hand, the subordinate noun cluase 
iSjnay precede or follow the principal clause. 

* Exception. When the idea in the noun clause is to be 
emphasised, it is placed at the beginning, whether it is the 
subject or the object of the main verb ; as, 

( i ) That you did not see him was improper — 5^^ 

^ ( subject ), 

(ii) Why he ran atvay I do not know— ^Tt 

( object). 

Abjective clause : 

^ dV 53^ fW ^cTT— 

The boy who was the youngest among them was the most 
clever. Here the clause in italics is adjectival. Note that in 
Marathi the adjectival clause usually precedes the nounit 
qualifies, while in English the adjectival clause^ as a rale 
folhivs its antecedent. 

Adverb Clause : 

(i) 

(ii) fhrr JjrcsT 

Oil) 

sTTsfl ^ 5T=fir. 

In all the instances here, the adverbial clauses precede 
the respective principal clauses. In the English translation, 
they may precede or follow the main clause ; as, 

( i) (a) The tiger was in the valley when ive were 
going up the hill. 

(b) When we were going up the hill, the tiger was 
in the valley. 
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(ii) (a.) He did not attend school as he loas ill. 

(b) As he was ill, he did not attend school. 

(iii) (a) Please bring me a good English dictionary 

if you go to Bombay. 

(d) Jf you go to Bombay, please bring me a good 
. English dictionary. ““ 

(iv) (a) Be not elated if you are rich. 

(b) If you are rich, be not elated. 

An interesting point of contrast between Marathi and 
English arises here out of the study of the Complex Sen- 
tence ; viz,, that English recognises two sentence types, but 
Marathi ordinarily recognises only one. In Marathi the 
Complex Sentence is ordinarily Periodic, i. e., one in which the 
meaning is suspended till the very end ; as, sncsl 

?r5iJT. srgTR But? 

rather a clumsy imitation of 
English than good Marathi. On theotherhand, the normal, 
natural, English sentence begins with the subject and 
predicate, and adds qualifying or modifying phrases on the, 
two sides. This is called the loose sentence,!, e., one in 
which the grammatical structure is complete at one point 
at least before the end. All the sentences above are 
Loose and (b) ones are Periodic. 

Each kind has its distinct advantages. The Periodic- 
which is compact and rather stately, is adapted to a grave 
style, such as the style of philosophy and history. The Loose 
sentence, on the other hand, is more suited to the easy 
colloquial style of novels and story books. The student 
should generally follow the order of the Marathi passage, 
though he may, no w and then, have recourse to the iooje 
constructions, especially where the style is lively and 
colloquial. 
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6. Now, let us take a Mixed Sentence : — 

tIOT ^ ^ 

First Stage : Breaking up the sentence into clauses : — 

1. 3?n sTi'm firm, 

2. 5^1 ^ sr^; 

3. qni ^ ^ 

1. This is an adjectival clause qualifying ^RT in 2. 

2. Principal clause. 

3. Co-ordinate with 2. 

As 1 is dependent on 2, 1 and 2 form a complex 
jsentence. 3 is an additional (single) clause, 

Second Stage : We should begin with the , complex 
(.sentence according to instructions already given. 

• ^ srjr— T he life of 

the mosquito that we fear so much is very brief. 

Then we should take the next co-ordinating clause 
tpiT 3^'iira ^ — but, during that brief time, 

•it does harm to many. 

The Final Stage : The translation of the given sentence 

The life of the mosquito that we fear so much is very 

brief; but, during that brief time, it does harm to many. 

Translate into English : — 

•i. ^ Jff srer 

. 1^^. ■=?,. rf?5I ^ Siqs §lcf f 'RW tfcl® BRT 

^7 tR!i I ^ iff ^ 

V. ffc5r ^ fer 

ygojTT I iraf 
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i. ^ 3TI55T ^ <raw qR qs^r. ^s. 

Viif ef{jff qtef c. R?re3nqf ^ 

erfST ^ (t^tq qrt q^fjf srif^ ^ 3Rifi 3i?jfr 
Jitsr gqf^fTi^^nsr. 's. ^ srjr q^rr qR qsw, q 
3?ter ^qRRTR fnsi, ^rrqr gfi) f^R qRi. '^o, Ricjjsn^ 
iTRs 5^Rr qqi qj^R' eiil^q^qf^r ^ ^ ^r snqS ?Rq 
wf^. Efc^ efiR qqsqra Rl^raw^qr ^ 

3??^^ 3Rr# I W; ^qifq, qq sR^ 5?^ f#qF 
sramq ^ar cqr ^qr^qr ^irrir srar^ra 
qqszfjisi ^IRRORI ^qifefRBTtf g^qnlf ?m 

^ ^ ?iq ^=Eqr ?fqif^R^ liRnq^rr qr 
Bflqq; fR w SIR j^tRiR T%r Ri^. q 2 . erajsqiR 

RfarcT a m rtrr^ enta, sj^i eaf^r ar^ 

qRoqrg 5RR RT^ 8Ti|a. ‘iv. ^ zn §n»r 

^ ana aaa ^ ^ qa snat a ^ qWnff aiaa 8 n|. 

q^R a? sRia a|-qa a^ f ai zafla srrl, a?)- 

aia a a? ^qR?i i^aia. q ^ 3^53 ^na saraia, qa 
ans® aar aif|a sraa^ar a^l iif^qfa qjRR ala a? enla- 

LESSON XXXU " 

1 

HOW TO PROCEED IN TRANSLATION— (Contd.> 

1. We shall take a few more complicated examples^ 

Example 1. aa’RRqr ainR ^ ?pi arRai aRara sirPr 
taran aqn’^ar qRaioiiR qa?<rfhja ^ 

qRHqr q^ar rr ^ra sRaa '^aia. 

rv 
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The above sentence contains only three clauses : — 

(1) !jo7 icrv^ ^?iTTW 

Subordinate adj. to(2)^ 

(2) ?!mr ^fr^f m Principal ; 

(3) ^sfcl srnfcl fhncTr 

Principal. 

Beginning with the second clause and going back, as has 
been already shown, we have the first two sentences thus: — 
Bravery is the chief of those qualities of man that 
contribute to his own glory and to the welfare of 
his country. 

Then follows the second clause as an inference, ancf 
stands thus ; — 

Therefore, stories of brave men are the most delightful 
among all nations. 

We might invert the order of the sentence and sajt 
Stories of brave men are the most delightful among, 
all nations, because bravery is the chief of thoSe 
qualities-of man etc. 

In the second form (2) becomes subordinate to (3), 
and (1) subordinate to (2). 

Example 2. ^ 

^ ^ 31# nn ^|5iT=gt ^ 

3r#, ?r# eft snt ^ ^ 

31# tJTRT 'ST? 5TtT S^T^IcT ^ ^# 

trrt^ sf?r. 

The above sentence contains the following eight 
clauses ; — 

(1) ^ ^rl^I TRRT CI^TT, 

(2) t?TT3T^ cqr# ^ ft^..flvft> 

(3) (^)3i#c?n^rt^’3ft#Tf^55N5r#. 

(4) 51# ?ft 3tqo5 sTit, 
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(5) 

(6) (STTfoT) ??TT ^ 

55TIIcT, 

(7) (^) <3^ ?3R3T 5mTcr, 

(8) EPZTSfT tcT 

The first is subordinate adjectival to (2); the second is 
principal; the third is subordinate adverbial to (4); thev 
fourth is a subordinate noun clause, the object of (5); the 
fifth is subordinate adverbial (of consequence) to (2); the 
sixth and theseventh are subordinate adverbial to (8): the 
eighth is co-ordinate with (2); the whole is, of course, a 
compound — mixed — sentence.- 

Having thus ascertained the relation of the several 
statements, we now proceed to translate them. As a rule, 
we should begin with the principal assertion in English* 
though in Marathi it occurs at the end ; and in the present 
case we must do so since the principal assertion (2) contains 
the antecedent for the relative pronoun in (1). The first" 
two statements may then be put together thus : — 

Howard was so keenly intent upon the noble object 
that he had in view; or for emphasis, better say, So 
keenly intent was Howard upon the noble object 
he had in view. 

Next comes the fifth statement, which is an adverbial 
clause of consequence to (2), as well as the Principal 
assertion as far as the third and fourth are concerned. The 
statement with its two adjuncts may be rendered thus: — 
that he believed its accomplishment was near, 
although it was far distant. ^ 

Here ends the first principal assertion with its adjuncts. 
Next comes the second principal assertion tqiR ^ 
Now, this may be placed before or after its adverbial 
adjuncts just as we please; then, the three statements 
may stand together thus ; — ‘ 
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and though to attain his end, he was put to much 
trouble and endured much suffering, he was untiring 
( in his efforts ) ; 

or, and he was untiring ( in his efforts ), though to 
attain his end he was put etc. 

As we have ahready remarked in section 5 of the previous 
lesson, for easy narrative style the second arrangement is 
to be preferred in English and should be adopted generally. 
Now putting together the two parts of the whole 

compound sentence, we get the following translation of 
the passage : — 

So keenly was Howard intent upon the noble object 
that he had in view that he believed its accomplishment 
very near, although it was far distant; and he was 
untiring in his efforts, though to attain his end he was 
put to much trouble and to endure much suffering. 
Example 3.-^ #.^55 

«!?: 5fnCf, sff g 

w q f qq^ sqiqr. 

qqq q ^qr^V ^qr ^ qqes fsqjonff gp|q. 

The sentence consists of nine clauses : — 

(1) ift ^ ^qfq ^qoS qiqES^ snt. Principal ; 

(2) ^ q’C qiCf, Co-ordinate to ( 1 ) ; 

(3) (T^Djq) qqq? ^ sntq. Sub. adj. to (5); 

(4) (q) qi Sub, adj. to (5) ; 

(5) ?q{qq5i iff qq. Co-ordinate to (1); 

(6) (q%) I ff qqq^ qqqsR^® ^ntq, Sub. adj. to (7) 

(7) qrrqsi iff Co-ordinate to (1) ; 

(8) (siiIot) qn’^qrSti^^qT q ^q^ sqiqi, Co- 

ordinate to ( 1 ) ; 

(9) ( qt ) tqii qqq q qnqff ^qr ^ feqjqiiff 

sntq, Sub, adv. to (8). 


12 
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We may translate the sentence thus : — 

I am a pilgrim in this world ; I have no home here; 
therefore, I ought not to think of those misfortunes 
that have befallen or may befall me in future; 
but I ought to think of the favours that God has 
bestowed on me and trust in His power and grace, 
because His word and His grace are everlasting. 

2. The above examples will show to the student how 
he should proceed in translation, as far as the analysis of 
sentences and its bearing on the subject are concerned. His 
next care should be to condense, without injuring the sense 
or creating obscurity. For instance, in the first example, SiTT 
is ‘ Stories of bravery the abstract being used 
for the concrete; and further ‘ Stories of bravery are the 
most delightful among all nations ’ is ‘Stories of bravery 
I are the delight of all nations,’ In the second example- 
^ iTfer jRTcT ^ is equal to 

‘ Howard’ s noble object ’ ; and in the third example ift ?IT 
'imra' sttI, ^ is ‘ I am a homeless 

pilgrim in this world’. 

Analyse the folio wing Marathi sentences, and translate 
them as shown in the lesson : — 

^ 3Tr|, ^ iRil 3T?ir 

I w.m ff! irdf ^ frq. 5il%5 

, 5iqq;Ri?f fefi® sni q ^ 

^ gq guq rg- arifw cqr^qr an'Jioqra 

^51?: ^rqqfift qg^ pnsi eff ^ strsf 

d) ^twir m q?w, ^ ajij^ qtej q^r 

fnsr, cqrql qi^^e^ Tl ^ srnsl BTrfSr 

jRraiqr q gqiqoqr^ qfrff=df ?rrqq eqtqiqRff qgqf ^ 
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§nf5i, gn ’TteT=^ir f^=gR ^ 
sum 3T^ q[2?5, ^ BTiqir rfii f^r ^3?itn 

V. BjiqoT qrasi=qF gc5qr 
5 ?^ fir^f q ^g^if bt^ alqqg- qgjfr 
grii^g B^k'^R^gR^s^ig g BTfqs 
5I: JTts ggm arrst feiralgiRRM ^cqr- 

%qpr BFqrBgig ^r^qg gj^. '^. gfefsaitg qqg^r ^qqr goiFrf 
^7 qr^fqqF qif|^ sregt q«4idls gq 55tqji=Bqr 
gsriq^ gqi^S suq tr^ fsqjcift fesf^, g?; ^r gq gRiqsjr gn 

gsiS^R B^fqqj niq JH?? BTifg {qj fiqi=Eqi q7giq 3S 

#qi=gr gq?oqi:q 7 q^ 5 %;^ arg j^qrg- T%r 

gn7. V sijqq: ggg qqsqtg ^ggrr gi7 glfgg?qRr ^>7 sg^si 

t mX; g^nf^ ggg qi ^g awT; argvtrq 

^ c^Ff gqk7 'jqixqr qi=qqiq stgiq^oirei gjjfg ^ q sqfg 
qjf^r srrfg glfg qpq sTrqh^igoRiqqq; g^fr in® enl, 

SRIT qqsqgq ggrwq 

LESSON xxxm 

USE OF APPROPRIATE AND SPECIFIC 
ADJECTIVES 

1 . Marathi is poorer in vocabulary than English, and 
this poverty is nowhere more conspicuous than in the choice 
of apt qualifying and modifying words, especially the 
former. While English has an ample stock of appropriate 
adjectival words — stock which by its very fulness and 
variety makes selection difficult — in Marathi, on the other 
hand, we have very often to content ourselves with the 
use of such generic terms as =qrg^ and WI^2, qjR and 
etc. Perhaps no words are more often and more loosely 
used than these. What is not is with us and 

what is not srt^ is qiTT. 
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Thus. 'gpTH^Rmay mean a variety of things— a nice house, a 
commodious house.'a decent house, and so on ; may 

mean — a good thing} a thing, a beautiful thing etc, 

and — a good idea, a useful idea, a noble idea, etc; 

2. In translating such adjectives from Marathi into 
English, we must first try to find out which specific qua- 
lity — utility, beauty, grandeur, etc, — is meant by the 
Marathi term, and then from among the synonymous 
English words make the right selection. 

3. To take one or two instances: ^ 

srrt;. Here, if v/c translate '^hTvfT by good, the translation 
will not be incorrect. But the goodness may lie in some 
specific quality — use, value, — and hence, useful or valuable 
will be a more appropriate word to use. Again, in 
^^^5; 'ginSijlCT. '3 |ji§ implies desirability or advisability; 

. accordingly, " It is not desirable or advisable for you to 
go there, ” or " It is not desirable or advisable that you 
should go there, ” would be the correct translation. 

4. The following list of translations of and flVs 
may be noted : — 

'grnS good: ^ ^ 

Nice -j Warm friendship — 

Fine > house etc. Warm reception — 

Decent J — SR Brilliant victor^’— 'gRren 

Courteous talk, words etc. — 

Superior coffee, paper etc. — ’gRRit 'pf'sV, 

Rich milk— =s[RT§’ 

Pure water, air etc. rnorl, (l,^) ^ 

Desirable thin g— ’5[RT^ Jlfe nfe) 

Serviceable thing, article etc. — ^ 

Judicious use of money — '75(11=31 =3(^57 
Proper use of time, ihoney etc. 7511=31} 33r3T ?T^577 
. Careful treatment etc.— =3RT^ 3RI3^ 
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Pleasant ) . 

DelHiifiiit j =grn55 =gf?(ii 

Healthy salubrious climate— 


Laudable 

Commendable 

Desirable 

Satisfactory 


] 



ect, purpose etc.— 


progress, conduct etc.— =gR^, ^ g'^Rcrir, 


Advisable "j ^ ^ 

Valuable I suggestion etc. ^gfiTcO", 

Excellent J 

jfljr — higlu serious, great, etc. : 

Serious illness ; Heavy responsibility : Serious — 

Grave difficulty , calamity ; 

Heavy loss, expenditure etc. ; 

High, exhorbitant price etc. ; Exhorbitant — 

Signal defeat, success etc. ; Signal— 'RTT JTfST,: 

Some other common adjectives are dealt with under 
synonyms : 

5. Adjectives follotved by prepositions. The student’s 
attention has been incidentally drawn already to the fact 
that certain adjectives arefollowed by particular preposi- 
tions : we give a few more instances of the same, which 
he is recommended to supplement from his reading, 

— adjacent-contiguous-next to ( but, close to or 
by)a place. 

gdWjTTJft— bigoted in one’s opinions. 

^Nr^T-55V-§ — bound in honour ( but, by a contract ). 

T— bound (a ship or a sailor ) for or to a place. . 
ftlTST — busy-occupied-engrossed with 

(but, hard at, absorbed in ) work. 

^3^1, ^TRtar — capable o/( improvement ). 

^^^7, consistent or compatible tvith ( one’s 

conduct ). - ' ' 
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3^. — contrary to ( order ); repugnant to ( one’s 

wishes). 

rmt, — deserving or worthy of ( praise ) 

- Tily|d 4 >' —destructive or subversive of (but 

detrimental, fatal, hurtful, injurious, prejudicial 
{to') something. 

eligible or competent for ( a post ). 
tjtoSu riTr-fl'R' faithful or true to, it qrOTIlTr— 

faithless or false to (one’s promise, word etc). 
fJTrqt— faithful or loyal or true — faithless or 

false) to one’s wife, friend, master, etc. 

full of (but. filled Tf/V/i)persons or things. 
arrRlfr — grateful or thankful to somebody, 
ontr^qjp-imperative-incumbent-obligafory wi a person. 

— independent of others (but, 3RT5J- 
^ — dependent on others). 

^fe^,fh'C'5l3jlV-indiffercnt to (but, remiss m):carclcss- 
heedless-thoughtless-regardless-negligent of some- 
thing. 

opposite or opposite to (but, in front of) 
a place. 

— preventive to (but, a preventive o/) fever. 
a’tTroqT — prodigal -or reckless or lavish oj e.xpenditure. 
— profuse in bounties, promises, thanks, etc. 

— similar or equal or tantamount to some- 
thing, 

— subordinate to an oflBcer. 

— tenacious of purpose, rights, opinions. 

etc". 

6. Certain adjectives, again, in addition to their being 
followed by particular prepositions, are generally found 
to be suitable substitutes for ..the corresponding nouns 
or verbs in Marathi ; some of these are given below : — 
jf) qf^irTRiI am afraid or fearful of consequences 

cqRH’ irq' qra:^— He is afraid o/darkness. 
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TT^yr— The 

stranger stood aghast ai the dreadful sight. 

^te'rqj^n’ c«^u»i STt^JT — He was very angry 

or indignant at my words. 

^ TTTf^TRT 5[T7Tt^r — He was angry with me for 

nothing. 

itsii JsrarnV sirf— I am anxious 
for or about or concerning the result of the 
examination. 

JTofcff — I was not aware or cogni- 
zant of it. 

■frraS'm^ jt^t m 3Tf|— r am quite 

certain or confident or sanguine or sure of success. 

^erRr^ s^rr— Be cautious of 

offending him. 

riV 3 Tt|; — H e is conscious of his defects. 

^Itfl — I am diffident or distrustful 

of success. 

^ ^^fT^taST^ird 'Kss siT^' — This is due to your 

impatience. 

5^TT55r 3TTi^'f rrrf^cT vn^f— He is very envious 

o/other people's happiness. 

?qT ^rrofr irrilT — I am hot familiar loith that 

language : or, that language is not familiar to me. 

?in^T gRfi §^ 3 — He is fertile or fruitful in resources. 

fHoU^ JT^T 3TR^ — I am glad at 

or o/your promotion. 

— You seem to be 

^ intent or bent on mischief. 

anq^gr ■Rt^RT q^qra q^^rf— You are partial to 
your friends. 

TTlST ant— Idleness is productive of many 

evils. 

nqiT ^■qr qqn# sni— I am at present short of ; 

money. 
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STTS ^ZX^i—1 am sick or tired of waiting. 

^ ^3 Iran sTT^qii qr^ qjR nrzer— 

I am sorry for your misfortune. 

7. The Marathi adverbs oTivfr-qdT and nT? are some- 
times rendered by the adjectives previous and subsequent 
respectively followed by the preposition to', as, ^ 

n’jqrtqr andif 5r4nr6TTvqTncR— previous or subse- 
quent to this discover/. In this sense the adjective previous 
may be replaced by preliminary, preparatory or prior', and 
subsequent by posterior-, also, they are followed by the 
preposition to. 

8 . The participles and Hten are translated by 

the adjectives inclusive and e.rclusive followed by the pre- 
position of ; as, smnT — inclusive or exclusive 

o/ interest. In this sense the adjective e.xclusive may be 
replaced by irrespective or independent, each of which is 
also followed by the preposition of. 

Translate the follwing appropriate adjectives : — 

T nrsww ^3 qmqlf! stneii’ ernrar qter mrHr. 

^ qiKn dl 3 i 3^4^55. nesr ^513^ 

3Fic5l 3n|. V. ngq sraiql. 

goifini eratiRr ^ srrqnr gs era. 

ntnsr otpt nr^, ri? ntst nnq srit. ^ 

^ c. ntqiqil^ nin^r qn^r qifn ■ 

nq # 3 t^. s. gnm (use baby) ^7 qq' qrsrann 

^ spuq?; ^4 ^o. JqiqqRTqRM emc^f 

. ^ q q3q^fl4Ri. IT. sqjqpT ifqr sjqq. 

1^. 3fR niq^l qs3l 3Tif. T fir ^ qq^’qra q^ 

; nft qiqsj ^jsrqln qrfin. tv, ^ qjq^ nmsl qr^. 

ntiqqqrtqrtqr t?qi=^ q %qrql=^ n?qr=^ qlsl ssr? 

. q 35 ^ ^ qrff ^ dig .qq? nlq^l nisi. ^ vs. qinfiMin 
=qfq3 qifioi ^ qifinq. 3 ^=^ qrrsssl qfqsl aril; , 
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TS. -^Tf Il?ir =^Frat goqpif 

=?fTJis 3iit. q^r# 

=qiiif5l=q srarf cjrcjI ^ 2 . q5H[ aql, 

5 V. c?n=q! ?n5fl =qFi55l=q =^^^5 5 ^. qtqrssqqR'l fstqro 

^fiRt qiqqiR^r m. 

Translate the following using appropriate prepo- 
sitions after the adjectives in the following : — 

1 . gfR t ^ 3Tlt- c?TR'1 5fl JTlsl 

??isl ?fl q>q=q galw srfqqj 

V. CRRI g=?OT^l=ql aill aw ^ 5^1^%- 

^W 55iqq5 aiH 3n|. 

5 sn?RI5r ariqjpiq; 3Tlt, ci#q q'te'q?! 3Ti|. 5 , 

qi^RMT q^Rl ml fer arif. vs. eqqRr q^Ri- 

fM f^cq^qfl erqq I qiq -£. 5 pir rpri 

^§:t)i=e?ir Rwqw srg^q ei^=q 3n|. '^. fl qrn m!=q W- 

^R?al ant- ^ ° • ainq=Rral^ f%cqq; wrrRr ^Ir qtsle’ 
arqraqjRqj Bii|q. t t. qw ssr ^ qi^, ;;|^qr^r 

^RJT^f. ql q=qqi^ qfqw iraf ST^Rigs wsr . 

•qRW qiq 8 ^ 5 ; qr^, g^i-^iwl RI^'l f%qq 5 ffl 3Tff.' 
<i 3 . qj^qm 5 r qj^Riqqfq ^aR=sqT arf^qn^l ent-. ^ v. qiqq-' 
^ ^f 5 v,^ ?q=qh'l ^qqw qqi^ii^sji qsql qr^. '^v,. qiil 
qeir ^ aqqRiq arRiqiq fqqR sw#- ')'• tR^'l stqsiqqr 
3TT5q|=^ q qm^ s’^qjoR qRqj an? . 

LESSON XXXIV 

CONTRACTION OF CLAUSES AND PHRASES 
1. An idea is capable of expression in various ways.. 
V^e may contract or expand the whole sentence or its. 
pa’tts. Phrases may b'e contracted into 'single words, and 
clauses into phrases. On the other hand, words and 
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phrases may by expanded into clauses or sentences. The 
latter proccess is easier than the formeri and in a language 
like Marathi is more commonly resorted to. Brevity is, 
however, a source of energy and grace, and the student, 
therefore, cannot pay too much attention to this quality 
of composition, if he desires not only to write correctly, 
but to write also elegantly. Various are the devices of 
attaining this end, and they will be fully noticed in the 
course of the following pages. Chief among these, however’ 
is the contraction of clauses into suitable phrases. Compound 
sentences may also be reduced to complex and even to 
simple ones, and sometimes a whole paragraph may be 
contracted into one complex sentence, by so arranging 
the several facts and statements contained in it as to 
transform them into a systematic whole. These changes 
will be considered later on ; in this lesson we shall point 
out some of the numerous modes of contracting phrases 
and clauses. 

2. Marathi is copious but not so copious as English, 
nor does it admit of such varied terms of expression as 
English does. English has thus greater flexibility ; and, 
consequently, we can render a Marathi sentence into 
English in a way that will enable us to use the fewest 
possible words to express a given idea. Illustrations will 
clear the point. Suppose we have to translate a sentence 
like the following rR!T 

Now this may be literally trans- 
lated into English as. As the gentleman refused to help 
me, I had to change my plan ; or the same idea may be 
expressed somewhat more briefly thus: — The gentleman’s 
refusal to help necessitated a change of my plan. The 
latter is evidently shorter and more compact than the 
former. It will be obvious that we cannot mould the 
Marathi sentences as we have recast the correspondij^g 
English one : at any rate; it is not so easy in Marathi as 
in English to do so. 
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3. The following are some of the modes in which a 
sentence can be condensed : — 

(a) The substitution of a phrase for a clause. 

(h) An infinitive for a clause. 

(c) The substitution of a noun for a noun clause, 

(d) The substitution of an adjective for an adjectival 
clause.. 

{a) The substitution of a Phrase for a Clause 



i 

1 

English translation 

Marathi sentence 1 

- 

— . ... ■“ ■ - 



By clause 

By phrase 

^ Jff 

i 1 

^55T.;The gentlemen who' 

The gentlemen in- 


snt:; 

were invited by \ 

vited by me did 


1 

me did not come. ! 

not come. 


People to ho take 

People taking 

, 3T^ srn'ff 

opium are subject 

opium are sub- 



* to various dis-' 

ject to various 



j tempers. 

distempers. 



'Teai if it- is taken in. 

Taken in excessive 


1 excessive quanli- 

quantities, tea is 



lies, is injurious 

i n j u t i o u s 



to health. 

to health. 



|He desired that I 

He was desirous 

n?iicT 


' should come, , 

of my coming. 


3i5n He was confident 

He was confident 

<T^i ■ 


t h a t he toouldi 

of passing. 



pass. 


a?;You cannot receive 

You cannot rece- 

'2^T35r 


■( if you do not give. 

ive without giving . 



1 

i 

! 
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Marathi sentence 


English translation 


By clause 


^ 3?r55r qs^rlHe began to talk to; 

55FT?;r. I me when he came - 

into the street. 

^ ETI^Toif fltTl h e friendships, 
f^?r iohich we form, 

I in our childhood] 

j last long I 

sooner did] 

! Nana die, than...! 

I 

-q'l cTr As long as I tuas in \ 

cr4cf... England... \ 


By phrase ' 

He began to talk 
to me on coming 
into the street. 

The friendships o f 
ourchildhoodlast 
long. 

Immediately after 
Nana's death... 

During my stdy in 
England... 


(b) The Substitution of an Infinitive for a Clause 


j English translation 


Marathi sentence 


By clause 


I 

3T^^I have no time that 
I can spare. 

"3^^’ ^s§2 have no money if 

I want to buy 
Hl€f. ! books. ' •, 

3T?n dVjHe is not a man 
»n^, j who will say so. 

^ JIPTIFR; 5n? f-Jfijl know that he is 
! honest. 

# ^11551, He was so weaTc 

wt^ fZTTE^n^ that- he could not 

I speak. 


By an infinitive 

I have no time to 
spare. 

I have no money to 
buy books with. 

He is not a man to 
say so. 

I know him to be 
honest. ' . 

He was too weak 
to speak. '( 
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(c) Substitution of a Noun for a Noun Clause 


Marathi sentence 


English translation 


srs^ant. 

qiffll 5TH 


By noun clause 


By noun 


Everybody knows Everybody knows 
that he is impudence, 
impudent. 1 


Physicians say that 
ice should drinh 
spring water. 


intra? q’TRl^^'ljThe sepoys urged 
W,Kl that the arrears 

{^iWirff 3Tinc' of their pay 
I should be paid. 

^ L 

c^'Nr qiT-jThe consequence 
of his negligence 
was that his 
enemies got the 
victory. 


. 'mtr 3TO1 HI®! 'Sf 
i^rsRsi, 


Physicians recoru- 
mend spring 
water. 

The sepoys de- 
manded payment 
of the arrears of 
pay. 

The consequence 
of his negligence 
was victory to the 
enemy. 


(d) The Substitution of an Adjective for an Adjectival Clause, 


Marathi sentence 

English translaton 

By an adj. clause 

By an adjective 

, • i 

The man tvho is 
clever is not 
easily imposed 
upon. 

The clever man is 
not easily im- 
■ posed upon. 

'N ' ^ 

'3nJ^\,^r-£Ri5T 
q* 5ICW STIC. : ■ 1 

1 

The house in ' tvhich | 
we /zVe is small; 1 

Our house' is 
small. 
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j English translation 

Marathi sentence “ ~ ~ ri '7. 

I By an adj. clause j By an adjective 

argilrhis is a thing Thisisananawid- 
fT H'tiK I ivhich cannot be thing. 

avoided. 

( 

5^ H5R?[The troubles that Our troubles are 
sn^ befell us cannot indescribable. 

JT'fil. i be described. 

1 

Sometimes a noun takes the place of the adj. clause, /f 

^ir^'T^r Milton is a poet of Milton is the pride 

3TPTqR whom people are of his people. 

3T?njfi^ frr^ fl^r. so proud. 

( e ) The Substitution of an Adverb for an Adverbial Clause 


dl 3TRr?? 3?T^jHe is so ill that He is dangerously 

¥ftr^ mefearhe might ill, 
die. 

^fMHe felt so grieved He felt indescrib. 
^ one cannot ably grieved.' 

describe it. 

d! ^K^iR The boy is so clever The boy’s intelli- 

3n^ W that we cannot gence cannot be 

fS'Hf Rd'til fTRl'K sufficiently com- too highly egra" 
mend his intelli- mended. ( 

311%. gence, . V 


Marathi sentence 


English translation 


By adv. clause 


By adverb 
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Translate into English ; — 

-Use phrases for the clauses in bold type. 

nlr f^r 

fe^circr %£E ^. ■«■- 5K truifr q^r?: ?r 

'A. TT’iw RKoir JTr#?r ci?: qVfR: ? 

cT^ 55rr ciiq stfir ?rf^. 

ttts q:^r iTcsr ^hoici. 

<^. 3ff ^5sm aTCTRicT^ dl feqJIs; ^^raRT. <!>. # 

qir?^ UeTfnirraT S feq^rs are^. 'lo- 
^ f < 2 ir feqRiici. 'i'i. sTr 

JTiRrsfcT Cfcir silcir^cs ?Tr^=l nww 

* 1 ^. ^ srf^cRsr sFvCcTTeT ^qi=q 

^ m TTRcncf. ^cf m^{4t 5 T 1 U- iv. jfr g-JCR 

^ctI ff ^cTT '^PT gw rnwflmai apTwf. ')'^. ^TeJr . 

q'l^tii'ci' ^gJT ^^wjJirt). Tv s^T tnr^c'iiN'C 5 ^ 

')\s, cJiri st»TW!=f Ct^ #rc5 
T-i. ^Rtpjff STTTcfrcT PIT sfra iir#T. 

T ’ . TOSTTcfr 3n’=?TTi?T sTR^iT^?: qiR pii?t ^hw. 

(b) Use infinitive phrases for clauses in bold type. 

“i. ^r siii: c nwT JTifl? ^ 5. • efr 

371^ 37^ qsT =qiw^ ? anlsr 

^ TTTITT ivJTrr 'fiTT: ^I^TTIT STlt- ^R^TTiraT 

37575n'i' ^qiqml^iHT'-. aris^'^r anw. 'a. ^ 5iTS5r 

^rgTWV i ^ JTTff. ST^TT 

'JiU JIFT7T qi^. vs. g^r ^ 7R qTit JIT^. 
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c. gcjr Jifoicr 

%. at «I^I ^ ^ 

' (c) Use nouns for noun clauses. 

TJRT 5^ ’te ■». 

^1331 ^ 3HT 3Rr. g¥#. 

?:iTi 3w OTtraici. v. ?tt RiMiyr^r 

3T^ cJIFTT 3Ti??f ?fl^. 
SIISTRI SlltcT 31^ 5?^" 3iraR 
v 5r?r t gifiiciS ? v*. ^ 

H3R ?TI?t1 HIST. TTT^ 

arrsTr jiht graq4?i sm. s,, qjg- 

fjlf^ =5Te555R alTORltk=?IT 4^ 

^ o. trrginm^Er ?rf|fii¥R ^rfl^rai cr gift . 

^ 1. ?R cire ^ 5 m 1^ 'i’.. 5fini5R 

ins ^ tR=^ir Rrfici 'TO^=^ 

Cr ^1^ nrS R SIM bt^jt Bn|. 

C<i) Use adjectives for adjectival clauses. 

I. sff srroTS 'RK sf QTsarrcT kul q^'4 

sf yrmrs srrrt ^ 

STScTRT Rftlf Rfll^ ^ ^ 31^ 3TT|^ oSTTR p 

SPTRT ^ f bjotr 3^i|. V. 

RCR sntcT ■Rn=B^i g^w ^ qi^. ■ 

^. sT^mcT RjiR qR, srf ■ 

WS S^^cllcT ^ BRraicJ. V. sff ws 

tRR ^sni?: SUSHIS ^ trqik: ^ 

^ nimr ^ jft q.^7 

3?itcr n g^i 

^ o . s ai' snicf n gi^nuRQR iqkf. 
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(<?) Use adverbs for the clauses in bold type. 

*IR; 3Tf| 

^1=^3 

%5T^f?fr#. V. a qNi^ ??iP^r 

^orrer vwCf- ^• ^ aipr ; 

c^iTvsr ^crqjT Cra ^cit 

5qtiTK fllC^ 


LESSON XXXV 

SYNTHESIS AND TRANSFORMATION 
OF SENTENCES 

1. In the last lesson tve dealt with the contraction of 
clauses into phrases and of phrases into single words. In 
this lesson we shall try to show how this process of contrac- 
tion and condensation can be usefully extended to the 
contraction of a number of separate sentences into a 
complex or a compound sentence. 

Example 1,%, ?ff ^ 

sTrf5rq5?r f. H. r r 9 % 
srra. ^ arqtn qqrar ^r. 

Here we have three simple statements or sentences. 
Of these, the second conveys the main idea, and for our 
purpose should be the principal sentence ; the first relates 
to which is mentioned in (2) by ; the third refers 
to the age of Hanibal who is mentioned in (2), and can be 
made an adjectival clause of Hanibal in (2). 

Now, for the first stage let us go on with (2), which 
will be— Hanibal was entrusted with the command of the 
Carthaginian army in B, C. 221 during the wars. 


13 
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(1) is — The. wars were carried on for years together. 
This can become the adjectival clause of wars in (2) — which 
were carried on etc. 

Similarly, (3) can be the adjectival clause of Hanibal 
in (2). 

The whole sentence will be : — During the wars 
which were carried on for years together, the command 
of the Carthaginian army was entrusted to Hanibal 
who was then only twentysix. 

Example 2. 

ITli 5TH. 

ftrR h arrs 

Here we have four simple statements, but we see that 
the last is the chief statement; the rest are subordinate, 
setting forth, as they do, a few-particulars about the town. 
The sentences may be converted into one complex sentence,, 
thus : — Hanibal, after a siege of eight months, took the town - 
of Saguntum on the coast of Spain, which dreaded the 
power of the Carthaginians and which had, therefore, 
secured for itself the protection ofthe Romans. This cannot 
be, like the first, reduced further to a simple sentene 
though the first of the two subordinate sentences might 
be turned into a participial phrase. After the change, this 
sentence will read thus; — Hanibal, after a siege of eight 
months, tpok the town of Saguntum on the coast of 
Spain, which, dreading the power of the Carthaginians 
had secured the'protection of the Romans. 

Examples. 

WT=gT ftcIT. 17 ftlT. . 5^. 

RR ^ #5rT. m f 

^^5 Rift® R®. R fRftr ^fff 

rNt ftwR 
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Here we have seven statements of which the fifth is 
principal, the first four describe Cateline, while the last two 
predicate some facts about the nobles, and are subordinate 
to the fifth. The sentence stands in ths original thus: — 
While Cicero was Consul, Cateline, a partisan of Sulla, 
and a man of Patrician origin, but of most profligate 
character, and like many others of his class overwhelmed 
with debts, formed a conspiracy, which was joined by 
some nobles of the highest rank, whose circumstances 
were so desperate that they saw no hope for themselves 
except in a revolution . 

Example 4. ansiT 2TITH %. 

5 ?. ^ 

^ arpT^qr arfir Hrro? srrstr 

H. |T tHtrO- qr tiw inifr qiq" tqr=Eqra- 

'nm siJlfr 

Among these sentences, it is not so easy to determine 
which are the principal assertions. The second and the 
fourth, however, should have more prominence, the former 
stating the place of the grandfather’s first residence and 
the latter that to which he removed afterwards. The 
example is a translation, from Benjamin Franklin’s auto- 
biography, so as to suit Marathi idiom, and stands in the 
original thus; — *My grandfather, Thomas, who was born- 
in 1598, lived at Ecton till he was too old to continue his 
business, when he retired to Banbary to the house of his 
son, John, with whommy father served an apprenticeship.’ 

These examples will show to the student both the 
possibility of condensation and the main element in the 
process. That main element is the determination of the 
central idea — that idea among the rest, which is likely to 
give a unity to them all. When that is found out, the 
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grouping of the second ary ideas round the main idea accord- 
ing to their respective relations to -it. is. comparatively, 
an easy thing. 

2. It is needless to point out that condensation is not 
always possible; however, it is certainly more practicable 
in English than in Marathi, which is not as flexible as ^ 
English. The various methods of condensation in English 
are illustrated below in a table; — 

(a) Tivo statements closely connected in thought may 
be combined, the last tvord in the first seiving as a link 
for continuation. 


English translation 


Marathi sentenee 


Literal 


Condensed 




We drink 


cow'sWe drink cow’s 
milk, and from it' milk, from tvhich 
we make curds' we make curds 
j and butter. } and butter. 

3T5f-|A cat has sharp* A cat has sharp 
firfl, ^ fqpff ^ teeth and ivitlil teeth, ivith which 
these it tears its 




tr 

'Pi^i 


food to pieces. 


^ 5Tl®,'They came to ajThey came to 


it tears its food 
to pieces. 






village ; a fair was! 
being held there. 


village, inhere a 
fair was being 
held. 


The sentences in the last column are compound as 
the relative- clauses in them are all continuative. 
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(b) The co-ordinate use of a relative clause serves the 
purpose of an adverbial clause of reason, concession or 
purpose. 


Marathi sentence 

English translation 

Literal Condensed 

snq-i# ^ jzr 

1 Detectives were Detectives were 
[ employed so that employed, who 
they should watchj should ivatch 

their movements.! their movements. 

\ 

1 

' My father was My farher, tvho was 
burdened with ai burdened wtdi a 
large family, and' large family, was 
therefore he was unable to sup- 
unable to support! port me at 
me at college. 1 college.' 

( c ) A subordinate circumstance expressed in Marathi 
in an independent clause may be stated in English in a 
subordinate clause. The clauses in bold type show the sub- 
ordinate circumstances. 

Marathi sentence.- 

English translation 

Literal ! Condensed 

( 

jcfl' 

'^55511 

^ri 

stfi pn JTFi?n®i 

He carried a stick 
and he raised it. 

A merchant had 

been travelling by 
the same road, 
and he helped 
the man in this 
emergency. 

He carried a stick 
tvhich he raised. 

A merchant, who 
had been travel, 
ling by the same 
road, helped the 
man in- this 
Emergency. 
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(d) The first of the two statements connected by an 
adversative conjunction such as ^ otc, is 

transformed into an adverbial clause of concession. 


Marathi sentene 


English translation 
Literal 


Condensed 


^ ^ttble was weak, still ^Though he was 

weak, he walked 
all the way. 


he walked all the 
snsf. j way. 

! 

m sifcT^ studied hard, but 

^ JUTwl I failed. 


Though I studied 
hard, I failed. 


(e') Illative sentences converted into adverbial clauses 
of reason. 


Marathi sentence 

' English translation 

Literal 

Condensed 

irClwsnf. 

1 1 

iThat boy cannot 

1 pay his fees ; far 
[ he is poor. 

As that boy is poor, 
he cannot pay 
his fees. 


ifi 5r!5ci - 


I will not go to' 
school to-day; /or,] 
mother is ill. 


I will not go to- 
school to- day as 
mother is ill. 


3. So far we have been mainly occupied with tha com- 
bination of several separate sentences into a complex one. 
In like manner a number of separate statements m ay be unit- 
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ed into one simple sentence chiefly by the methods of 
contraction, explained in the last lesson. English, as we 
have already observed, is richer — more copious — than 
Marathi, both in its phraseology and vocabulary, and this 
enables us to express our thoughts in that language 
with greater brevity but with equal vigour and clearness. 

We have already illustrated this to some extent; but 
we shall adduce here a few more illustrations : — 

Example 1. ^ jff '71%^. 

qot ilrgr srn^'f 

Thesethreestatementsmay bcunitedinto one, thus: — 
I accidentally met on the seashore a woman of fine 
figure, but x^ery poorly dressed. 

Example 2. ^ 7tn?5T STR ^ 

5rRt, VR3T<t ^ ^HHTcT. 

The Shaba’s carriage is drawn by eight horses, four of 
these being mounted by men in costly uniform of 
scarlet and gold. 

Example 8. 

^ =gnT^T ^ Tisrrict 

^ f ITT tii^^fT=5r 

TTRTT 3r ::T73ifr?rg7 5?ri?TT ^ctt. 

These can be compressed into one simple sentence,, 
thus: — The Emperor appointed Shahistekhan, his own 
maternal uncle and the nephew of Nurjahan, 
Viceroy of the Deccan, with orders to chastise Shivaji. 
and carry the war into the Maratha Dominions. 
Example 4. 9 . 'TTcSf^ ^ ^ anlcT. 
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qrst^ qrra^ ^TTTcfrsr 

qrst^ H TOH- ??rr^ ^rret ws wydid. 

Here are six sentences in Marathi, which in English are 
nnited into one simple statement, thus : — Domestic horned- 
cattle are divided into two groups — the humped cattle of 
T.ndia and Africa and the straight-backed cattle of Europe 
and other parts of the world. 

4. Statements expressing joy, grief, astonishment 
■ere., or statements which state consequences should be 
converted into adverbial phrases: — 


Marathi sentence 


English translation 


Literal 


Condensed 


^orThe son died, and 
STT^qiqr^' on chat account 
'HT? fTR?. the parents were 

grieved. 


The son died to 
the great grief of 
the 'parents 


titeTrClive 
^ dlE 3'':#-,' 


3rr?? =f)Ku( ^TT^. 


signed the 
forged bond and 
it was the cause 
of his disgrace. 


;Clive signed the 

forged bond to 
his disgrace. 


5. It is not often that we can effect this transformation 
of several sentences into one, nor is it desirable to do so. 
But where it can be made without sacrificing unity, we 
^ ought to resort to it. In Marathi, sentences are often diffuse 
-and are thu^pen to compression .For e.xample, the sentence 
3inq^ sTTi^ ^ f^^.Tv5 snq^^TJTiTT art 

^rnJiHra am ?f orai^r ( ), is 

-equivalent I^si-Ambition 

is thirst for everlasting glory. Of course, we are not to 
discuss here the correctness of the definition, but simply to 


V. 
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observe that the one short sentence is perhaps as expressive- 
as the four in the original. When, therefore, we have 
translated a sentence literally, we should see whether it is 
-open to condensation. In Marathi we are often apt to be 
, diffuse, using such expressions as, ^ btrit 

?f} which mean briefly the lady's exertions and 
“ his death, respectively. Even in Marathi writings, condensa- 
tion is always possible, though few writers of Marathi 
;seem ever to pay attention to this subject. 

6. Besides the methods of condensation, explained in 
the last lesson, there are others used by good writers ; but 
■as they are highly rhetorical, they might be passed over in a 
treatise like this, intended specially, as it is, for High School 
pupils. There is, however, one idiomatic use of the active 
present participle, which should be noticed. A participial 
^.phrase is often employed to state particulars or details of an 
•action, when the action itself is expressed by ageneralterm. 

• For instance, in the sentence—^! sir'll 

, — the last three actions are explanatory of the 

first, particularising and simplifying the idea it ex- 

presses. It may be translated thus: — The dog helps his 
master in many ways — guarding his house, protecting his* 
•cattle, and acting always as his companion. Again, ??[ft=UT 
5int ; ttpH ^ 

STf^r^R^C Here, the second sentence 
~ is explanatory of the first and may be expressed by a 
participial phrase thus : — The power of the Shaha is 
.absolute, allowing him to put to death any person whom 
he thinks to be dangerous. 

Also observe the following exmples in English : — (1) 
The language 'of --poetTy is brief, suggesting more than 
■what is expressed ; (2) Shortly after this, it rained heavily 
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almost day and night, the lightening flashing incessantly 
and the roar of thunder awful beyond expression. The- 
two circumstances, stated last in (2), are accompaniments- 
of heavy rain and are given in participial phrases. The- 
construction used is what is called absolute, it being very' 
frequently employed for this as well as for stating the 
reason for an action. It sometimes serves both the purposes*. 
Notice the following instance,: — The scenery around 
Hyderabad is very picturesque, the country being undula- 
ting, hilly and dotted with numerous granite peaks and. 
isolated rocks. 

7. Sometimes a condition may be expressed by a. 
participial phrase ; as — Tiff® STHfir 

f^rr JTv^r»Trnf sttI sth ^rrei— 

Viewed from here, Hyderabad appears to occupy the 
middle of a gently undulating plain: ^ 

?rl2(r Approa- 

ched from the west, the city presents a most striking, 
appearance. 

8. The participial phrase may also stand for a clause- 
of concession : as. Lying in ruins, the town is still 
interesting. 

9. The infinitive phrase is also very idiomatically 
used in English. To conclude. To return to our subject, To' 
do her justice. He rose to fall. He went away never to- 

' return, are instances of its idiomatic use. 

10. But though synthesisis a very valuable exercise,, 
the student must be on his guard against the violation of 
unity in composing his sentences. Unity is the subservi- 
ence of every part to one principal affirmation ; and even in, 
compound sentences the co-ordinated assertions must be- 
closely connectced in thought. Sentences,’ between which: 
there is very little or no connection as regards their- 
thought, should not be linked together, nor should the- 
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subject be changed in such a way as to crowd the 
sentence with heterogeneous things. The following 
example shows the disagreeable effect of uniting, by a 
co-ordinate relative, two sentences not at all united in 
thought : — ‘ Archbishop Tillotson who died in this 
year was exceedingly beloved both by King William 
and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to succeed him. ’ The effect would not have 
been disagreeable, and unity would have been preserved, 
if the relative clause had stated some circumstances 
showing the Queen’s regard for the deceased Archbishop- 

Note also the extremely unpleasant effect of the 
change of the subject and the frequent repetition of the 
pronoun w/io in the following instance : — The Gujarati 
song My Doli rendered by the infants brought down the 
audience, who loudly applauded the efforts of the children, 
who, in the song, described the daily life of a Parsee child, 
who was advised to take training in the Empress School 
before marriage. 

Our sentences should be compact, bound together as 
it were in an organic whole. The crowding of co-ordinate 
clauses should be avoided. Parenthetical assertions should 
not be used. The caution is deemed necessary, lest the 
methods of compression explained in this lesson should 
tempt the student to combine affirmations simply because 
he can do so, though there be no connection between 
them. 

Translate the following, using Complex Sentences for 
each (Remember, a Complex Sentence contains only one 
principal clause) ; — 

(o) I. Htsdlsqr 

^ 

^ ^Ni 
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sRf'T^ ^ RiTO rf^w 

^r: m ciO saifTi 31^1141 r -• 

sfiTPiir 5II ?5ira fs'^iw siskri 
eprlfT, cJRtT 'ri'71 TRRTy:? P^cinl?!. V. 

qoT RTF ?RRa ?Tr?rt Rlfl ( as it is, it is a 

compound sentence ) .'•«,. ?^ 5 i cFISin^ltvR q'4 ‘4^7 . 

t ^ofV pfF ?trar sTfv}i?r^ e . sfr jjtrr 

4V4=;rig^ sn|. ctst gw ajWn^W 4R5f itn^r 
- 5 ? 3n| q RRi €ra a-rPra an^. «. Rr 

^rwrrw RRr =?jr wit entci. ftir whRr^r 

'4z;7i\ 3 Fi|?f a rNi ^,5ni an^. 4i5T=qi- 

tFPRi eri^Nfl 3Fi|, fflR '^q- gRR bJW- 

pjsFtf <52 btrc 5 3IH 5r?s^. s,. qr 4l|f- 

aFrai-j =^rc 57%fr 5 tf?c! r =?fff: ^^iq=wr 5j2^ta\ mqqR 
^3F Biitfi. ^o. tT=s ?st stfI. 

n?4F3TF ^fpitf 5i^j t^q; ^[. ^!^bf rrq^ 

g«JTF ^F^F. rRFR RR 3^'7?r. ^ gt^rjr gf^fTFg^ 8 T^. 

(b) T. c1FclPF?Tv5l4k^lR4 I'^ci 5FPI 3T]|. ^TcT RF^TF qm^t ^rR 
fTF^R cIF^^^r RFSR BF^rf ilB BTF^B. cRF 5TF^^ FRSFf^f^R 
BF^q; f:*iNi ^ RqRiBi p^oir =. 

H^qFBFR ^ptCI ’SF^ 3F]| q RF^FF B=|4f 

4bPF ?SIS3i 3TFt. §IF ^FRFFJJFIWFt Bn|n, Rfe BR ^Ff^T 
BFrnq;? q(f|B stbcFF btr^f F;qailq f?[g 4 t. a. qqr 
t ?qF^cF qiRBF RF FTq;r qq^FFpf q;qF ^ feiR 

3F^ BTFf. 4) 3TOF 3 Ft| ^jTRcF qNoqiBqF qqPFiqFt qlB 

?BF^ PT9'^ qFql?F qq tqqB ^If. q ^F RRqFB^tqr 
^WcFt gql?F 41q ^FB^F B£5, 3F|=qF^?3- 

fW ^qq R=q BFiFSF. V, fJF qjFqpq qqFF^ qq^ 
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5^ #ifr =Er§x; 

^cir. p?r sifqs q^(f qrsfns ^ 

-m SEfl g fitJT ^<}, 3T§ r|OTf1ia. 'A. %- ' 

3H5P vniff g sfiiircr 

xasq; gfli 3T[5acira. ^ 

sTi#5 ^ofi w fjRi=qF^[ stidi ara^jfrgs c5?ra 

3x?ixfl 3x^r sTtTs^rqixt^r ^ sm, 

'TToS^T Qfqrgfr fff55r Jit^T s. ^ ^qsqrcng 

#4f 5fr<qsTf ^iRf aigrq #t siii^ ?ri^. fif?r iifi 3 t^ 
'a. gcff xTis intrif^^ 

^ 5!5I 31^ 

irqj 3fr^ 3Ti|. sofr 3n|?i. 

<i. .§![ ^Irq ^sfq^ qiMr 

g 4X5^571 t^lf 511^ XTT 5i|c]q?f^ 

fviTT fiqrl q^af cifqalf bthi^ m d^- 
T- 5:^f^ xr^r ?X>IR xrq; iJH^? ^ci 

Jir ^qs T7^ sitsF ^r, cqi^ qi'jft 

m- q cqiq^ gq? qix^q 3 t^. qi fesi'm 
gqsqiTFqici 3T^ ^ ^qfftq qJqw ^fi aig 

^'’qraR’jiT antq, q7 gq cqi?r 3 ti^ xr^sr qq 

3iri. f^jfi q7 snq® qq?4 ^f, xr^p 
gfq xni ^ri aqq q^qiss ^ ^ fjmi q^Rpqf ' 

3X15. 5^' 5Xf^ ■^, q^s fqqiqqi=3qr 3 Ti|. 

jfqx: xT^i 3xis^ sn^ qxf, 5r qi^q xpr 3Tr|. fn ra^i«i 
, iqqiq 3x# 1:511^!^. 3. 3x^r sim^' 5 sqr^ig- 

• qjs^. t qqqrq q^qig^f x^qj aqsq^f 3x1^57 ’ ^xg^feqpqfqx: 

^qf. 3X[q^ ^f|a Cra q s3il=q qx[q ^ 
qr f^raqqqq® ^q. ^^qqxq, xrq; qaqq isTq- • 
q?^. sqpEqicBt-’ 3X[F^ 5^# wX^ qq^it ^qt ^ 
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vtm mq? f =TaR ern 

qigm sm 

Translate the folJott’ing using Simple Sentences 
for each : — 

(o) nrfefesira q:f? stf-t??! stm 

cq(^'[ 3^^, ?f ^ qtnci bw, 

f?ir^s fit ?r'q??T 3n?r?^ 3j^. =. cqi^rtn^lf 

ni ^naj R'Ts^ itw. 3.. ^ ^ 

5TftT?^r 3I7TI^ tra ?TTf5I qfZcT v. ?T«Tffr 

5cPHT ^>1 qjCra BTH cqi%' q«5 raar t?q^R=q 
tT^ qqvr? ^gln ^qsqnrRi? 

m=eqr %Hqi:iT7 

qqf?7 3 t 7 tjrq ^(1 'sr? ffci ^OfT s^. 

'j. qi^gfqq; ai^sr nqiai Birt. 

<s. frl?^ qil^s^ qJTqlHr ?TJT[qR qil. -s.. 3Tqqir{t?J 
qrq^R q:f^ sqteqtSI^ qig^T 

<5 0, qfSjq q|3 BTlfq qR^< ?l® BT^igf r|q% 

fRcjrf=q t i. ?qf=eqf q^?7 5?5R 

^ 'm q qifel 3TOT fq^7 3?F5, SR ^^5 sqq^ 

qtqra agci srrl^. ?il ?7#q ^(onqjf^ar 5? 

qq qSPT JIIRRSll (Iq 

qq!q tv (tq qid^l B57#q7 qW?f) q?^Rr* 
qjfeir qf ^rwMl ^uaf ^7, ra? 

srrfqg. 

(k) “i. JTlcR tHTT T%qra spjcira Rl^r JTlRTRr f%qr 3?g 

TloiclRI. ■^. mf aiRRr trq? 5IR; f^sl BTr|; 

f^RT ^niq caTHT snq^r arntej? qa; aqa^qt gajja^^ 
qqqrqqflci- R q?rgqf qerl. sffir^q Jie?r ^ q%?r 
q^'g qtef[ STI^^iq Rfrra®, ^^geqtJirq 
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V. rft Bill gjifirqjff 
'A. ^ |g 3Tr| 5 JTifIrt 3n|. 

^ 'IPT ?n^. vs. ^ ^cjT fni^qqT 

rrrCf. c. jtIs 3ti| Jife snaf ^rl^r 
dt qq?: »qifqq; ar^ #e 
^m. To. ®r qjiiTRi c^t sqnRTw fM qtfir §itwr 
I 3T3I[q q(^. TT. ^qatf^EH q?raii% 

3ii|^i f sTiqtiira q:^ qif|^. t^. q?:^ qsr q^r 

I rrsi 5RsS qi^. T2. qt 3i[3TqR?jf q:iq^i®r qtfq 

=qrf5qR qf^, aw qf^5iq a^c5r ^qg ^rifqqs. tv. =q^ 
q^q qsr srnq qiq qir^q qrqr. th. qt qOgq q;qr qiqra 
§naT I qsr sri^t qqqiH. Tv ^ ^ q ^r 
qqi^ qi=qr aigiq fqsjq =n3r qi^. tvs. hi? ^ q 
ItqK 5 sqj^q ^iqiqt q?^q q^^qi. T<i. qiiq 
qis; qiqrq fiR^f qi=q qsr 5#q qqq; qraq qt^. t %. 
aqqr qq qq qq jwt qqql qRiqff qie qifq q^R?)- 
’o. q[q w qqqlql qiqra^ ant, qr qlgllqq^fT 
f^qiq qqf qi^.- 


<c) T. aqrit 3qi q^fq q q^ # 3q|. ■s. PTR ^q 

¥Tiqq ^ q 5 ^?^ qs^q. rirf qr qrorq ^q q^ 
an® .qq Ejql ^qfqq an® qi^- '»'. gJ^ ^ 
BTif^rq qiq qra^®l q^ft n;q7q qr^'t qs^q't. 

gq ^noqiq) qrar ^fq qiqqr^tq ^ arRq ^(eq # nq^ 
fqq[# qn;r. Epi®q qra^n fq$ qfq® m® qrmqqt 
■qtq qr^. v^. ®3i| fn®'t qiiq ^^qiqr qq qr q^rqq. 

<s. nn® anqql ql qqr s^tsl feq! g^^tq ^rqrqrg^t 
qr^. s. cqr=Eqr q^qiql' qiq? anqt qs^ qq 

To. qi® M anrirqnrf gsRt qg^q q^q 
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qr^, I 3115^ qa5C 'i . (jn 

^€t2T% 31^ qfqS g BTii^ra q^r^i§=qf 

'io. c^if ^ =qrHBi 

? ^qp-qr qi^q^ ?ii?T 'is. aqi?T 

8TRr3q[ ?Etq 61?=^^ sn^a c^r shj^ sipifr snfi. 
'lY. qnq^tq?; qnqiqi f%qr jti^, qfel^qqR sipi: 
^riTK snt. 

qfe p.tjtci enst ^ri^. 'is. ^fr ;t 3'^ 

cJjf r3q;pli siiar cqi=qr qqqit 53^0 5irsl errat qr 
BTiniqifjfT iPfR d'q sTii- “i ^?5r ^ 

?nqr Ct % 52 qi2Hl. ')<=. sqiqur emc^pq 

3n|, I q^^qra to'w! bii|, 

(.d) T. ^5|T Bifecif^q]q ^ngpT q^m q?t, grpir ^ 

fHsm ^5sf ^R qiqiojf^Ri smciT?) fqr^r qrro. 
s ^ ^jf ^ qqiq fJJT , 

RR ^qq;^=q f^; q^R^i 3im cqiq\ qiq^^ 

q ^q qq qi’u qiqs. 3. siq ^tqgra ^7, vftqraq 

Vi 

qi^T qqiooTcT gs ^T; Rifiq ^ q '(t's q^Rf qtq 
qralqi ^(f Rpqt qqiq- JROT qiqs'f. V, ?rqtqi|55T ^ 
snsj r^oCT 3if|5qiqilq q’>q^ eqq^ q^g g7 
qf^trqj ^$qr. 5qqe7 fqq qqlqff q^qq qqq:^ 
BF^qqratlq 3itq^ g:qi gi^. BirlRiqi^ fROT qiqal" 

fqq qq qi3 qqrq 's. 3Tf|5qtqi|q7 raq^7 ^5^'^ 
qjqq^ fqqq^ 3T[|. <:; f?t g^ qq^qq^t^qr 

2Kic5 HRST, t qip- q| ^qjfq q^sr qrq#. ' . sjwf^ 
qrqqr^R qfepq rr 7 ^st '^qip 3TpqqiRq ^n^rq 
qq^q7 qi^r qiq?7 ^7* q°* qrirsfi qfqqrai'q jjqf^ ^o|f 

RT qiqqifR rirt q;T^7 prq q qrqqj 

mqi^R qjqsqj^ RRqjp 'j-j, nr^Rlq 
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3^®, f^5II Sffcl 

sftojira ni^r 

(f) T. ^ras^ q=5fq?5i> ^50? =qr?i 

qVigl =qqF.iiq; Ifel; c^h ^=?ir 

3 ^fqar ^ qsTis ^3); 5) 3 ^^'I fegjur 

^X at qr|;?r slqiar dai^q ^if|3. •s. sasr 

^q.r=q\ 'Ssr ^,q ^qiR 'sV^qat qq^ c\' 4 ifq 

caqrqi i^^Nr q^ma ^.r. fl 3 Si| qqi^ f?f 5 En=ql a q^R qs 
snat. • a{^ r?o:cii3 q-X 3?^'^ Rq^ral ssi? qql ^rrsi^r 
3. fi\ %]Z%\^ S^.TT aqq a^Hiqi^T 

^qr, ^qqrci i^q; nr^t qa are^^l qr^qr ^gl?r qssl. qr 
qiqfq tT-7; jqjq qq q?qra-=qi?^?r 

qqrq a?tiq. v. q^r qifd T;q; f^R 3q|. rr fq^fiif 
qiq irq^TR ; qi^q^; ^q;iqT qi fq%<\=q qioft {qojq qRq #^q 
3?R qqis 3tq;i=q fqtR gRTq aqq. qiq qioqiq qq^ 
q^Riqr aaft r ??iqqra. qR qjR'q sra qX fqr ?fs 
ttq. 5iiq qioqiq ^qqlq q> qwqa7 Riqq sir 
slqiR ^i^'q aafi. qi=q qii'q ^ aw qX 
qRR arrcRW Rqqiqr R3R qs^qr 

LESSON XXXVI 

BREVITY OR TERSENESS 

1. How is the student of Translation concerned with 
Brevity or terseness of sty le ? His first and foremost business 
is to be true to the original. He must not add anything of 
his own.to the piece that he has to translate; jnuch less, 
should he take away anything from it. Every one who 
has anything to say, has or ought to have a way of saying 

14 
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it ; and, in fairness to him. if not for any other reason, he 
should be allowed to try it in his own way. All this amounts 
to saying that the translator should not, ordinarily, cut 
■down anything from the original. If and when he wants to 
do it, he can doit only on one condition, viz., that he will 
Tender more effectively, at-least less ineffectively, what the 
■original piece wants to say ; and on no other condition. - 

2. Such brevity can be secured in two ways : (a) by 
contraction, which we have already studied ; and, (f') by 
cutting down any unnecessary repetitions that there may 
be in the original. The following hints and illustrations 
will enable the learners to understand some of the devices 
that can be used for the purpose : — 

(o) Take for example, the following Marathi sentences: 
fntiiQsr ; iT" ,• ^ tfm 

3^1551 ; rs-^vi 

. EF.^tT ; sr^ir 

en|?r tBT, ^ 5Rifi?r. 

In all these' sentences, the underlined w^ords may be 
safely omitted in English; and we should simply say. 
‘On the seventeenth of November Malcolm started for 
, Calcutta ’ ; ‘This battle was fought at Koregaon ’ ; ‘The bow 
was twenty ’ ; ‘-Rama came on horseback’ ; ‘ The patien^ 
was carried in a Dolee' •, ‘He amassed a fortune by his 
thrift and industry ’ ; ‘ There are many things which we 
cannot explain orally.' 

(b) Of condensation we have already given sufficient 
■examples ; we will add only two more. 

. . sTrlcT, df 

SfSTJcT STrl??. 
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Translated literally the sentence would stand thus — 
The examples of prepositionswhich are given above are 
those which are to be found chiefly in the works of Dadoba. 

If condensed the sentence would stand thus — The 
above examples of prepositions are those chiefly found in 
Dadoba. - 

The first employs twenty-one words, while the con- 
densed version uses only eleven, without the least sacrifice 
of sense or force, and has moreover the advantage of 
compactness. Again, 

( ».) t ifV tot 

STIcfr ^TTT SR. 

The student should translate it literally for himself. 
,We shall give him the condensed version. 

‘ O God, suppliant, I, humbly implore Thy mercy and 
Thy forgiveness for my innumerable sins. ’ 

The Marathi passage has got no fewer than thirty 
words, whilst the English version uses exactly half the 
number. It may be stated that the two Marathi passages 
are not framed merely for the sake of illustration, but the 
first is taken from a work on and 

the second from 

3. On the omission of simple words and parts of 
‘phrases and clauses the student should remember the 
following hints and rules: — 

(a) Idiomatic omission of words. Names of colours 
such as ivhite, green, etc., are both nouns and adjectives 
in English ; hence the word colour may often be omitted in 
translation; e.g., f^TFar qtqpq qj^iT B^T — The, 

bride was dressed in pink', qi'i'-qf ^ fq4a>''4T flTST'n’ — A 

mixture of ivhite and yellotv. 
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(h) In Maratbi generic names are, as a rule, added to 
specific names of things, especially in naming sciences, arts, 
trees, flowers, fruits ; as ^I¥, 

35 iTSfi=g etc. ; in English we should simply sayr 

Chemistry, painting, a mango, a rose, etc.; similarly, for 

we should say, childhood, 

youth, age, etc. 

(c) With the different parts of the day, the word day 
should be'omitted in English; as, — one 

evening ; f?g5fr one night: sttcT ?j^f — this night.- 
to-night. Similarly the words season, time, year, month, 
etc., should be omitted, in English, v/hen specific seasons, 
times, years and months are mentioned: thus — 

in spring ; ^3r5f;a?r — in autumn ; — at dinner; 

in December ; =91^ 
on the 7th instant. 

4. We now proceed to the grammatical omission of 
nouns and parts of subordinate clauses ; — . 

(a) Ellipsis of nouns. The noun after the possessive, 
when it denotes place, may be omitted : as, rft 
uft n^f— I went to Govind’s ; |spTtfr 

. — The best drugs can be had at Treacher’s. 

iV. E . — The rule does- not apply when the possessives 
are pronouns and not nouns. To say ‘I went to hers'^ 
‘I called at theirs', is totally wrong. 

A relative pronoun (restrictive) in the objective case- 
may be omitted: c, g'.isff 

^ f — This is the best book I ever read ( that I ever read) ; 
5 qr^T Here is the house you inquire for 

( uiiich you inquire for ). 

■bh i?,— Other pronouns in the objective case must 
be expressed in -English, though in Marathi we often leave 
them understood ; as, gjfF?7 s;? UK 
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^fvJT — If 3’ou want a nice, convenient house, build one your- 
self ; ®rr| croi Gold is 

abundant, but we must toil to have it. 

Remember that in no case should a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative case be omitted in English as we often 
do in Marathi except in the solitary cases of thank you and 
pray, and in the imperative mood. The student should 
take care to see that every finite verb has its* nominative 
expressed, unless its omission is permitted by idiom in 
- the cases to be presently noticed. 

(i) Ellipsis of verbal auxiliaries. In the subjunctive 
mood the auxiliaries may and should may be omitted' — 
God bless you ( May God, etc.). ‘God 
grant’, ‘God forbid’, ‘Long live the Queen’, are instances 
of the same kind ; H Be that as it may ; 

S ft — Take care lest the child fall (should fall); ijt 

-.ar# I 

propose Wasudev Rao take the chair (may or should take). 

In adverbial subordinate clauses beginning with if, 
though, when, than, as soon as, the nominative and the 
auxiliary or copulative verb to be may be omitted and 
the sentence abridged. The nominative in those clauses 
is generally the same as that of the principal clause on 
which they are dependent : e. g., 

( i ) ^ f rrO' 

Jirfl — In such a thorny world as this, happiness is not found 
unalloyed, if found at all (if it — ^liappiness — befoundat all). 

( ii ) WtE ^ fti— The 

body may be strengthened by exercise, though weak (though 
it — the body — be weak ). 

( iii ) JRST r ciTfsr— 

Your advice will be sought tvhen needed (when it— advice— 
is needed ). 
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(iv) ^ It was no 

sooner said than done (it was done) ; 

arTt — This can be more easily conceived by 

'O 

the reader than described (than it — this — can be described). 

N. B. — In constructions like the following it will be 
seen that the nominative in the subordinate clauses is not 
the same as that in the principal clause : — 

( 1 ) ;fv I shall come if ( it is ) 

necessary. 

(2) TT^r ira qTC^r— Send (you ) me a 

copy as soon as printed ( it — the copy — is printed ). 

(c) Omission of prepositions. Nouns denoting space, 
time, weight, measure, etc., are used without any prepo- 
sition, e. g., — at a village 

some miles horn London: ^ir — Come this wiy; 

itesr— Bhalchandra left 

the very day I came ; srr^spT^ ^fTR^cTifR 

g sT R^ -He served his master faithfully all his life ; ^rsrr 

— two years after the death of the king ; 
snsT this night ; irygcu last year; every' Sunday : 

?T<ilT 'tN at the rate of five rupees a maund; 

TnaiHtH STiuiqJTior at three annas each. 

Translate the following, with special attention to 
brevity ; — 

■5. arrJ^ ni?7ci 

’. 3Riq 3Tg'^ sqpTj BirfRfg'f 

Rl^r ^ gpjf 

HR ^r. 'S. ^?fH[ Ht|q Pifr 

<s. fqgR S,. qSH HR ?a=qH 

HgR fHSq Hr^. To Hfq^STi^P^qf S^VqrHR qfe rfiq 

SS ^ 
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^%^ra5fTf^ 3TO#. '^^ . f^EJlsl g: 

/^SHRR f{t3 C5^ s^oic^R 

'1^. BT^raivi. ^>s. 

mi g)iH\ BT^a ^li, m c^t §<31% irg^r?! ^rfr. 
'JH. 3H¥is[t3^jr m fk^, 5IB aril ?fii, r^raRq'niqsir ?\^q%. 
?r^iq&Tr %^r, ^^isqrqOT s^^r qjiczrfi, ?r qjiqeqrqajf 3 
3;‘4ir>4i qjiq^iTccit 31=33^ q;rq^ art^^ii ^?r 3i3^ EifsarH. i-;. d" 
iT^<q 35t 3Ti|, ^(\ ?^itb 3^15. q\s. |q ^■ 

^3c5[ m =351=331 q^^icT 33=3 ^ilqjnfr sr^^. ^c. ^srr 


f^qq^l^q 331 sre^t, %q5i^l=33i 313^ 3^3533 ^53 5-?; 31-331, 
'i s. ^3't'w 5( 3ii}3 333i mki t3ra 3?ls g33f m\%^ q?53r3T 
3!q? qtiiqst. 1°. ^ ^irar, 355? c3(3 artq^qr 

g^fe 31355 I"], gp^l 33^3 333T 

v-3f^ I 3vg ? 3T^ €l33t3 f33R3 hit it 3 W^ ^3^ 

3;<l3 e^ JT^ 3I5KI 3(5f. aq^ 3;?;3 m^ ?it ^ jtV 

8Tr33W3^'t3. ’.B. 3q3T 3T^ 3t *Tf?fl qT^t 3^ ^h. ^v. rr?3r 
^aiBT mm q^Bsi, f^i3( ^ti 3m3i flqraq f?(3r. 

5 ^. 3TO sqgt, jqt 3 q>d ^{3t^3 qT5<n(q 3t5t. 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 

1 . The most common figures we meet with in Marathi 
are^fftand '5^335, corresponding to Simile and, Menphor 
in English. It may be observed that many other figures, 
both in Marathi and in English, arc based on these two 
and, consequently, familiarity with the modes of translating 
the two principal ones will enable the student to translate 
any others that he may meet with in translating a passage. 
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2. Of the two figures named above, offers little 

or no difficulty in translation, since the idea conveyed can 
belicerally rendered without injuring the idiom of English: 
as, 5551^ JTrT A child’s mind is like 

a tender plant ; ^IcST — He is as black 

as.coal ; The 

Emperor’s army appeared like a tempest; ciT ^^riPTFI ^ 

— He bit me like a dog; ^ ■^'Mdiai<*v4r 

snST — He ran (rushed) at me like a furious_ 
tiger. - . 

3. It is not, however, possible to translate figurative 
language literally in all instances ; sometimes, a change 
has to be made to suit the idiom of the language into which 
the translation is to be made. For instance, in the sentence - 

smrnimioi ’its the idea of not being as 

common in English as it is in Marathi, cannot be literally--^ 
rendered. The standard of sweetness in English is honey, ^ 
and not nectar. Hence, it would be more idiomatic to say,’"^ 
His words were as sweet as honey, than to say. His words 
were as sweet as nectar. Similarly, is, As 

white as snow, because the standard of whiteness in 
English is snow. 

4. The following is a lis^ of such comparisons as, 
•occur in English ■’ — 


(a) Where the standard ofcowpaiison is the same. 


English Similes 

Corresponding Marathi Phrases 

Bright as silver 


Clear as crystal 


Brittle as glass 


Fleet as a stag 


•Green as grass 


Light as a feather 


Hard as a stone or flint 


Cunning as a fox 


Fierce as a tiger 
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English Similes Corresponding Marathi Phrases 

Quick as lightning 'gqs 

Soft as down 

Smooth as velvet JRSiT^-^^rrr-^nWT IT^ 

Sweet as sugar or honey ?n^^-iriTr-HR5|[T ifl^ 

Straight as an arrow 5HT55 

Black as coal ^s^rraT^^sIT asle^j 

(a) Where the standards differ. 


English Similes 
White as snow 
Yellow as a guinea 
Red as a cherry 
Cold as ice 
Dumb as a statue 
• Fat as a pig 
Gentle as a lamb 
Busy as a bee 
Firm as a rock 
Light as air 
Innocent as a dove 
Fast as a hare 
Plump as a partridge 
Quick as thought 
Round as an apple 


Corresponding Marathi Phrases 

Si, * S^ * 

jpT55i5n?5n m? . 

f 558-^21^ 

nr|5ii^ 
j^jfTrmioi 
mrsqr?!?!! 

^55T51RQir 

^Pqt-^'nT-^lTRaT 


The list is by no means complete ; in fact, no list can 
ever^e. The student must make his own list in the course 
of his own reading. 

5. The translation of a is a more difficult 
exercise for students, as the modes of its expression in the 
two languages differ considerably. In English, the figure 
is more frequently suggested than expressed. ‘The ship 
ploughs the deep’ ; ' One ought to bridle one’s anger’ ; The 
moon sails through the sky', are examples of the metaphor. 
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the figure being suggested by the use of the terms plough, 
bridle, and sail. In translating, therefore, a Marathi figure 
into English, care must be taken to avoid the use of 
unnecessary words, vrhen the selection of an appropriate 
verb would serve our purpose. For instance, 

is a figurative expression involving a 
metaphor which, when literally translated, would be— 
The fire of the anger of the popular party was kindled. 
But we might drop the term fire without injuring the 
sense and translate the sentence idiomatically thus : — ■ 
The anger of the popular party was kindhd ( or 
inflamed ), the term kindle or inflame being sufficiently 
suggestive of the figure. In Marathi we not infrequently 
adopt the same mode, as in the expressions ^ 
^55T7T5rr, ISIctt, 5TTtTiJI STrfTcT, though 

^(33, might be occasionlly substituted 
for the simple term_s and arr. In translating 

into English, the words and may -be 

dropped, it being enough to say. He 'was plunged in joy, 
sorrow, etc., We are bound by love, though, The ties of 
love, perhaps conveys ^our meaning more forcefully ; ai 
tR These words 7 >ierced his 

heart ; this is sufficiently expressive of the figure in 
the original but to bring out more fully the sense in 
the original we might add like arrotvs. This suggests 
another mode of translating a metaphor which may be 
occasionally resorted to with advantage. A metaphot is 
a condensed simile; or a simile is an expanded metaphor. 
When we bear this in mind, we can, in almost every case, 
substitute a metaphor for a simile or a simile for a 
metaphor ; thus, ^fr sttI or 

are expressions identical in meaning though 
they are different in form. Similarly, in English we might 
say. Slavery is a dagger or is painful like a dagger. 

6, Sometimes a sentence in Marathi is highly 
figurative ; for instance, vr E^q-ffRiToT, 
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literally translated into English, it would not be 
quite ■intelligible. To bring out the sense clearly, it should 
be translated in some such way as this: — Passion is like 
a wild elephant that cannot venture into my breasts^ 
my power of self-control guarding its entrance like a lion- 

7. Besides the above-mentioned figures, which are 
common to the two languages, there are others which are 
peculiar to English. Examples of these may be found in 
Marathi, though it does not recognize them as distinct 
figures of speech. They are Synecdoche, Metonymy, and 
Transferred Epithet. The first two arc to be frequently met 
with in English prose- as well as poetry, the last more 
commonly in English poetry. 

8. Synecdoche consists in — 

(a) putting the species for the Genus ; as, bread for 
food or livelihood, e.g., to earn one’s bread; gold for money,, 
e, g., Luck will hold against the power of gold. This- 
substitution of the Species occasionally takes the form of 
putting an Individual for the Kind ; as. He is a Solomon 

He is a Croesus ( )> 
Croesus being a king of Lydia known for his immense 
riches. 

- (b) putting the Genus for the Species ; as, silver and 

copper for the coins of these metals, a good figure for a- 
handsome person, and action for battle, 

(c) putting the Concrete for the Abstract ; as, He 
kept the fool within, meaning, He restrained his folly; I 
admire the man, but despise th^ statesman ; She scorned the 
champion, but the man she loved. This is a form of the 
figure peculiar to English ; but it is not so frequently, 
used as its” opposite, namely : — 

(d) putting the Abstract for the Concrete ; as, youth 
for young men, age for old men, tvisdom for the wise, avarice for 
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the avaricions and so on ; e, g.. Let not ambition mock their 
'useful toil; Blessed be the abode where aaru and pain 
repair. 

This is a very common form in English poetry, but 
students should be cautious in the use of it, it being 
necessary that the whole style should be in keeping with it. 

(ej putting the part for the whole; as. Almighty or 
Providence is used for Cod, where the might and wisdom of 
God are to be brought into prominence; a sail iova ship ; 
■hands ioT Inhoitrers or writers ; as. There are fifty hands in 
the office, or Eight hundred hands are working in the 
mills ; foot for infantry ; horse for cavalry ; roof for house; as, 
The King found shelter under the roof of a peasant, 
that is, in the house of a peasant ; seventy ivintcrs for 
seventy years ; hour or moment for time : as, — in the 

hour of difficulty ; ^T^i^fltfi—in the moment of danger. 
Ariivals and departures for persons arriving and .departing may - 
be classed under the same head. ■ 

(/) The name of the material is put for the thing 
made ; thus, silks ( ), linens ( rTFTT^ tpTTS ), 

tcooZ/ens ( are put for the garments made 

of the materials ; similarly, steel is put for sword as in, 
foemen worthy of their steel. 

9. Metonymy consists in naming a thing by some 
■ prominent accompaniment or adjunct belonging to it ; as 
the crown, the sceptre, the throne; for king, queen or . their 
office, e. g., speech from the throne ( WTH ) y The ' 
crown passed to his nephew — frisr^; The 
wliple land was brought under one sceptre — ;tT3?T 

Similarly, the hearth represents tlw comforts of home; 
jrulpit for the clergy or the preacher', the bench is put for judges; 
the bar for barristers; counsel for a pleader ; chair for its 
■occupant. 

The figure has the following varieties : — 

(a) The sign or symbol is put for the thing or -the 
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person, as in the above intances; frowns for anger, smiles 
for favour, grey hair for old age, are instances of the same 
variety. 

fb) The instrument is put for the agent ; as, A smooth 
tongue wins favour. Similarly, the pen is put for a writer 
or author, the pencil for the draughtsman, the brush for the 
painter, the chisel for the sculptor, the ey'c for the person tvha 
secs, voice for the person who speaks, etc. 

( c) The container for the thing contained; as, city for 
its inhahitanis, country for its people, purse for money, bottle 
for intoxicating drink, the Assembly for the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, Whitehall for the members of the State 
Secretary's office. Similarly, the gallery, the pit, arc put for 
their occupants in a theatre. From the cradle to the grave 
is an expression much more impressive than, from birth 
to death. 

(d) Effect for the cause; as, Milton is above all the 
pride of his country ; The boy was the delight of his parents; 
God is our strength and refuge; A son is the stay of old age. 

(e) Cause for the effect,' or maker for his works; as, 
Euclid for Gcometr ) ; Davy for the lamp he invented, etc. 

10. Transferred Epithet is seldom used in English 
prose, except when the diction is more or less poetical. It 
consists in transferring an epithet from its appropriate 
subject to some other word closely connected with it; for 
example in the phrases ‘restless pillow’, 'husbandry of many 
thrifty years', the epithets restless, thrifty, ate transferred 
from the persons to whom they apply td^iffererit sub jects 
allied with them. In Marathi such transfer is not allowed 
and the figure does not exist; nor is it advisable to use it 
in simple English, such as the student has occasion to write 
or speak. This makes its consideration superfluous in 
this place. 
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11. As for other figures such as Personification, 
Hyperhole, Epigram, as they may be used both in English 
and in Marathi exactly in the same way, they call for no 
remarks. Figures such as 2^ ( a play on words) are of 
course not open to translation. 

(a) Translate the following, using Synecdoche or 
Metonymy as the case may be ; — 

'i. rficiPTig; 2>. g'tjrnH 

-5r|^r g?sr^r q:Rar sim ffRu 2. gR bI;;; 

silsr y. w rtoi vrwic?. 

H. 5II 5Tf(T Biiaq ftrsB. V, 

r2?ra 3TH. 's. 

<i. efl ?2?R ^^=IR ^ 52 iR 

<5.. pI ?5l^ =?)tn§ 

3i?raRi. To. ^4155 srrif^, 

I'i. trfeWiT ^B3ira'l3 8T«!n'T5SI^'l 5lin[ !!5516I §?r1. 

1’, 3P'?r£jr'7R ^ 2 , 

sjitnjMi '^55l sTTf. “iv. anor-ar ^rr 

ST)|. 'iM.. ':sr^ RgOTRl ?,|^c?Tr. 2v 

fR'sj 'l o. 5f?':iiRrx??ra 5if fife) ^5?ra 

'i c. 3TI5T fMr I irffi. 'i RJiifir- 

sRirfr err ^fiN ill®- 2^0. fi arwR 

^ 5RRr qiaR^T ;^'i. #rfig^qFRi Rmra fiii- 3if| 

3TR ^'nra qia^, ^ 5 r;i 3ti|. 

( h) Translate idiomatically the following Figurative 
sentences ; — 

^fsRR 2115R qRf5I. J?l?=q- 

Rtalsilll?) 3T(t f q(l3 ^cfg 

2. RPRT RcfRlR 'i. q =qf^ Cf 
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rc[^€ 3Il|. ?. 3!tq qSc5 

3?rqoi ^sr ^[3fj sn^. ^s. f^TRiR-ql 3T'q:q5Rra 
5Ti5in^q\ nqnqii^qi ajgq; m'q qsq fiCt 

'41^ q4r. <s. rax^ii g?!i4^iqc ^crralira^T 4^ 5511 R 51 . 
”.. BTlcir giqi 35i1I=qr ?iq 3?iBi ant ^<U ^sfT clll 
tt|55. qo. ;niqn^ anq^nr qinra ^i5itq4\ §14t, ^3^ 
^iqq5i|it=3^i 4qn|JTra 3ii%ns ^=qK iRonra q Riq^ qqireqq 
55Raq>T ?RoqiH 3I3=qtrr 

LESSON XXX.VIIl 

SPECIMEN TRANSLATIONS 

In this lesson we translate a few select passages of a 
narrative, descriptive; and reflective character to exemplify 
the principles and rules of composition to which the 
student’s attention has been drawn in the foregoing pages: — 

(I) ? . srqn srq;!^' 5qR5T si^Rir tqrq q qq^d f^R^CV 

5^01^ gR q . qiqqrfm rp3t ^Hiq; qRR ^ srqqT^V 

Rf?T f^lT %VJT. 3,- RTIWT^ 3TqT5:al=qT 

gnR 5RTqi4^qi JT^ gs# tqra qv?Tt?r'3n§. 

' 3 . RiR RF qOT ?mTOqrqJi;q qgR ^qr 

snioT fqqqfr tqiFq t^oqT=qT f^t. h. qrr- 
•^RiT ?iq urd. RRqrqiqcsq 

qnr fliqrq qR'q q tm^qr^q^ ^qq scqife qiqi#q qrq 
-^qqqqqqsV. 

«N 

JVe shall suppose that the sentences have been analysed 
,as shown in Lessons XXXI and XXXII ; almost all the 
statements are simple. Let us at first translate them as 
they are : — 
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1. When the court had thus assembledi the arrested 
rebels were produced before it. 2. The Emperor commanded 
that after their due trial, those, who would be found guilty, 
be punished. 3. Accordingb', they were taken into the 
presence of Malik Fakruddin Kuchi, the chief officer of 
justice. 4. He, at that time admitting all of them to bail, 
released them, and ordered them to present themselves 
the following day. 5. At the appointed hour, all the 
prisoners appeared. 6. Fakruddin, examining them, 
acquainted himself with the cause of the disturbance and 
all the particulars connected with it. 

We shall now see whether we can combine any of 
these statements, too many simple sentences having a 
somewhat disagreeable effect in English. It will be seen 
that the first sentence occupies a subordinate place, 
• showing as it does, the time of the principal action in the 
second. Those two statements may, therefore, be put 
together thus : — • ' ' 

When the court had thus assembrcil and the arrested 
rebels were produced before it, the Emperor commanded 
that, etc. 

The third and fourth sentences being closely connected 
in thought may also go together, thus : — 

Accordingly, they were taken into the presence of 
Malik Fakruddin Kuchi, the chief officer of justice, who, 
at that time admitting them to bail, etc. 

The fifth cannot evidently stand apart, since it states 
only a minor fact, the principal fact (on which it depends) 
following it in the next sentence. The two should, therefore, 
be combined, as : — 

When all the prisoners appeared at the appointed 
hour, Fakruddin, examining them, acquainted himself, etc. 

The passage admits of no further changes, unless we 
choose. to turn the phrase-admitting them to baiHnto an 
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adverbial adjunct on bail, qualifying released, which is 
certainly a better construction. The participle — examining 
— in the sixth sentence may also be transformed into a 
finite verb, as the action seems to be co-ordinate with that 
indicated by the principal verb. The whole passage, after 
the changes indicated have been made, would stand thus: — 

When the court had thus assembled and the arrested 
rebels were produced before it, the Emperor commanded 
that, after due trial, those, who should be found guilty, be 
punished. Accordingly, they were taken into the presence 
of Malik Fakruddin Kuchi. the chief officer of justice, who 
released all of them on bail and ordered them to present 
themselves the following day. When the prisoners 
appeared the next day at the appointed hour, Fakruddin 
examined them and acquainted himself with the cause of 
the disturbance, together with all the particulars connected 
with it. 

(n) 1. JrRhr 55TOT STT^FTT tlNfcT JITIT ^ 
STJRra'lSI 

^ awT ariR'n sn^f R 

git raT R STTR^ WRi Ri^. 

tqt'STT am aqthr Hr^TROl- 

tn^’q. ». ^ sJk' 

R pTTf am 

1. A stranger was one day walking slowly along a high 
road in an ancient city in Asia, looking with wonder at the 
surrounding objects. 2. His appearance and costume, which 
were extraordinary, drew around him a large crowd of 
people, who inquired of him his native place and his 
business in that city. 3. But they soon perceived that he 
wasignorantof their language and likewise concluded from 
his deportment that he was not ^acquainted with the 
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simplest forms of social etiquette. 4. Froio bis air and 
bearing, however, it was evident that he was a high-born 
and intelligent person. 

The student will notice the following changes in the 
translation : — 

The first sentence is converted into a prepositional 
phrase of the second, since it simply states the 
situation of the city, which is only a subordinate 

• fact. 

{by The third sentence in Marathi is made subordinate 
■ to the fourth by the aid of a co-ordinating xchich. 

(c) ■ The noun sentences apqvT ^cqr etc. 

• are converted into nouns for brevity. 

(d) The fifth and sixth are simply put together, as 
the connection between them is very close. 

(e) The seventh stands independent, though it may 

be taken with the preceding one thus:—- though 

irotci his ah and beating it was evident that be 
was a high-born and intelligent person. 

(in) grfV 

JTfrr^ eft- nte 5^, 

f f^^RRTinar 

wtI ^ ^r%5rT?T 5 ^ ^ ^Rii 
* 5 ^ ‘ JTT§ 5=5^1 JTP=?r 3 Tt|: ^ 

qrfT? ’ SWT sRT ‘ 

aiH 

Notwithstanding Naroba’s firm resolution not to ■■ 
marry, Ranubai could not dismiss the idea from her mind. 
Shreshtha expostulated with his mother againsti nsisting' 
on Narayan's marriage, saying that Naroba would leave 
them and thus prove a cause of their grief. But she was 
not to be sa^fied. Holding as she did the notions of a 
Hindu on the subject, she believed that, unless she got 
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5iim married, he would not be happy, nor would her 
own life's purpose be fulfilled. Accordingly, one day she 
called Naroba in private and asked him if he would 
not obey her. ‘ Never shall my mother’s word be 
disregarded’, said he. Whereupon Ranubai broke to 
him her proposal about his marriage. 

The passage needs little or no change as far as the 
arrangement of sentences is concerned. The only changes 
made are: — The first sentence, which is an adverbial clause 
of concession, is converted into a phrase, and the third is 
tacked on to the second, being closely connected with it. 
(IV) ?nsnTm ^ ^ 

tr^. g^sTRPTOT f|:mg5gRfl5y 

grftgr ^ iid. 

^ ITS g^gf^rgrar En^ng snl^rg^g 

The passage is made up of very simple sentences in 
Marathi. It would be inelegant in English to preserve 
.them as they are. Some of them may, therefore, be made 
complex and the passage translated thus: — 

After spending twelve years in this way, the Swami 
started in the bright half ofFalguna 1554 (Shak) on his tour 
of India. He first visited Benares, whence he proceeded to 
Ayodhya. Having done Gokul, Mathura, Vrindavan and 
other holy places in the North, he came down to Dwarka 
where he built a temple to Ramchandra. After this he 
-visited holy places such as Pindarfc and Prabhas, gaining 
a number of followers at the latter place, where he also 
established a monastery. Thence he proceeded to Shri- 
-nagar, and after a visit to Kedar, Badrinarayan and other 
shrines in the Himalayas, he went to Jagannath, visiting 
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on his way the holy places in the East. At Jagannath he 
founded a monastery and appointed a Brahman called 
Padmanabha to be its head. 

We shall now add a few more passages, varying in 
nature and difficulty, for the benefit of the student, who 
can easily notice for himself the changes made in the 
construction of the original to suit the English idiom as 
well as the propriety of the words used. 

CV) grfinR ^ ^ ^ i^T. ?iT 

^=^=5^ fTRi^ smra 31^ r 

jtIh?: ^ snf&T 3 tV sraV tfV 

qTf^i=g srai sre%H g qrulV^i? 

^T3I^ ?!Tra 4t550T 

smf ^ 

Bajirao was very handsome, full six feet high, with 
arms somewhat too, long for his height like those of 
Shivaji, which are also said to have reached his knees. He 
had a muscular, stout, athletic frame with a broad chest, 
the scat of intrepid courage. His smiling, lively, fascinating 
face beamed with majestic splendour. To those personal 
charms, he added a graceful address and a manly 
soldierlike deportment. 

(VI) JTiT ^ ip; f^^=gr noi ^r. ^ 

sRTn^n^r 

c^rra ^ ^ts qi 

%cTV ^ 31#, ^ U3fT 

"gl:, srrfvi .giDflxqr ^ 

sH’is'Mi'hs ^1^5 ?; ^31^. ^ 55111^1 TfBi# 

g’VTT snfoi 5qT qg 

sfifl si^RR 

srtfoi ?foi^ qsf, ‘ fi simgr sflqiirn siifor sir^ 

• t?n=3[ aiTff^. ’ 
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_ ^ Power of sweet (eloquent) speech was another of his ' 
:gifts. Bold in council, he occasionally made fluent speech- 
es in the king's presence in full durbar. Lively extracts 
■from these, which are given as specimens here and there 
in the following pages, will show how his sweet and 
powerful addresses chaj-med and stirred the king, and how 
his melodious and animated utterances won the hearts of 
the Marathas. Whenever he addressed the assembly, he 
never failed to rouse their warlike spirit ; seated in a 
-soldierlike posture, with the ends of their pugrees 
gracefully hanging down, the valiant chieftains threw 
hack their sleeves, and fired with enthusiasm, exclaimed 
with one voice, ' Bajirao is our life and soul, while we are 
his limbs. ’ 

(VII) ^ ItiTits sirairaRr 

TtsfV. arraRT 

f^r gr ^cff. 

an|. ^ ^ 

=5^1^ RRtn af^RTtn- !£t^R 

atinnsTT^vr fn^^TriRnoT 

gsfnff fgjrfwfer ftc^rr. Jiif 

^ ^Rf 

RT I STR^g^ 

It was the month of Vaishakh (May), and everything 
around was clothed with vernal glory : the sky was 
cloudless and the trees with their new tender foliage 
made the hill, the fort and the woods look gay and 
Beautiful. The trees, shrubs and plants on the hill of 
Yavateshwar to the west of Satara were clad in the 
luxuriance of leaves and blossoms, and the cool fragrant 
breeze which blew over them to the town, was delight- 
iully refreshing. In the Brahmin quarters, houses were 
swept clean as usual, and their floors were decorated with 
.a variety of designs laid out in white powder by young 
girls. Men and women, jugs of the Krishna water in hand. 
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hastened home after a bath at Mabuli in the holy waters 
of the Krishna, and on that day the whole city appeared 
lit up with joy. 

(VIII) ^ wm 

fc!% sr 'nsfl 

^Tcff siH. smr ^ ^'W^ficT ctt^. 

cbitlcTt' STlfoT 3TT43 H 

f^T, ?rl 

s^rawNr ^ ^ng. ^'n, HJn5t, ^ sri^^ 

^JT ^r?r 7T^ iVh ^ 

SRJH cfV TR TTR^ RIH 

h»i^t <a'-4i'(Rr JT^.* •?<R 

sTTf&r sttoit ^ sthtrit. 

The Emperor Mahumad Shaba abandoned himself 
completely to sensual pleasures, leaving the adininistration 
of his government entirely in the hands of worthless, 
luxurious, dissolute, mean, unscrupulous persons who / 
wasted their time in coarse buffooneries, considering it 
their sole business to amuse the Emperor with idler 
railleries, at the expense of one of their body. The courtiers 
were plunged in vices of every description, freely indulging 
themselves with the use of tobacco, opium, ganja and all 
other intoxicating drugs. Dance and singing parties, idle 
luxuries and exchange of imposing civilities were the order 
of the day. One courtesan had gained such ascendancy 
over the Emperor that she possessed herself of the seals 
of the state, and conferred Sanads on whomsoever she 
pleased. The army was most • badly organised ; Jagirs 
were bestowed without service and punishments of 
execution inflicted without offence. 

(IX) ^oipri sin spiff ^TfsV3^t?^^ 

RR atrfor r 

3TTff t 31^ 
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nVsf=gT Ej^^^sqorr 'grn^ 

’ffT^ f 53R sttI; q^5 31^ flw^TjfV 
^roihNt jjrhr ??7 ?t f |g swnf 

^TJTi Hv-tiir ^ =yf5.?na E^rra ^ ^wtss^' 

3^^ ?trR 3nq^ iiTiniff ?3 t^ ! si#; 

si^i%r jREtRT f er^ »TOTtRT ^terfsi 

sf^ snt ; ^ grr^{iRTc[ Ef^ ?lH=g ST^fV 

5n|. 

Foremost in what is called the reform-movement of 
the present day, stand social and religious reforms. 
It is particularly these which give rise to those fierce 
controversies that spring from difference of opinion. It is 
true, nothing tests the truth or fallacy of any principle 
so well as its discussion, but in order that a controversy 
should be productive of this beneficial result, it is necessary 
that those who ate engaged in it, ought to have no other 
aim beyond an honest search after truth. One may satisfy 
oneself how far this precaution is observed in the 
controversies carried on at present. But be that as it may, 
in giving expression to the following views, this principle 
is strictly borne in mind : and those who choose to enter 
into the controversy are advised to do so likewise. 


LESSON XXXIX 

SYNONYMS: PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 

Introductory Remarks. We have so far treated the 
problem of translation from the point of view of a compara- 
tive study of the grammars of thetwolanguages concerned, 
Marathi and English. We must now approach it from yet 
another point of view, that of the choice of appropriate 
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words ; for, even after all the necessary attention has been 
paid to grammar, the rendering of a piece from Marathi 
into English or vice veisa will be a poor thing if apt words 
are not selected to convey the sense. Style is the skin which 
must cover the bones and muscles of thought, and the 
skin should be closely woven, firm, and soft so that it not 
only holds the bones together, but does so decently and 
gracefully. The choice of the apt word is a part of style; 
hence the importance of the study of synonyms. 

The real difficulty with Marathi is the comparative 
poverty of its vocabulary. The larger stock of words in 
English has resulted in a kind of specialisation, i. e„ every 
word has, in the course of time, acquired in addition to its 
general meaning, a shade which distinguishes it fom other 
synonymous words. On the other hand, in Marathi we have 
often to content ourselves with a generic term, where a 
specific word would be more effective. Thus, tTT may mean 
the external structure of brick and mud or mortar in which 
we live ; or, it may mean only a temporary hired lodging ; or 
it may imply all those associations and ties which make 
family life worth living. For the three different aspects. 
English has specific words ; but Marathi has no apt word 
which brings out all that the English home implies. 

1 . ^5, body, substance, object, article. 

Thing is the most generic term and may be used for 
whatever we see, hear, perceive, or feel. 

Body ( a scientific term ) is a. portion of matter : as. 
Bodies lighter than water float on it — *TT<nTr^^r 
?r^JT?rT?r; Heavy bodies sink — 3T5 

Substance is a thing considered with regard to its 
inherent properties. Object is a thing presented to the mind, 
by sensation or by imagination. 
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We weigh bodies, examine the properties of substances, 
and look at objects. 

Article is a material thing as one of a class : thus, we 
speak of ^—articles of furniture ; 

■q^PT— ar/ic/es of food : articles of clay. 

. Examples : 

Marathi sentence | English translation 

an^j A rainbow is a lovely thing. 
- q^iqra Bodies are attracted to the 
centre of the earth. 

^ 5fl?T5T tnr- Pictures are articles of deco- 

3TTf?r. ration in a rich man’s 

house. 

cl^ q^iq When objects are seen 
^qrq^f JTt’S through fog, they appear 

bigger than they are. 

2. — air, atmosphere, climate, ivealher. 

Both air and atmosphere are general terms meaning the 
invisible fluid we breathe : of these atmosphere is a technical 
term used in scientific writings. 

Climate is the permanent state of air in any country or 
place, considered as affecting the life of plants and animals ; 
as, fqr strl— The climate of 

England is cooler than that of India ; ^qi — The 

climate of Konkan : ijvqp^ — The climate of Poona. 

Weather is the state of the atmosphere with respect to 
cold, heat, wet or dryness; the state of airatanyparticular 
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time and place : as, 

tTTOT 3TH ^rscl — Weather is cool and clear today 

and no rain is expected. 

^ aricT an#, 

51^ ^5^ ^ The Captain of the Iravati 

which arrived from Rangoon today reported that he met 
with clear tvealher in the Arabian Sea. 


Examples : 


Marathi sentence 


English translation 


1 

I 

^ attqmrerfrrsi^lThe ah we breathe on hills 
^ ^ sTHcT. ! is pure and fresh.- 

qiuH’t'JlRT 3TT^?T. ,'The atmosphere contains four 

' elements. 


5TTt. The climate of Bijapur is dry. 

5TT3T ^41 lAs the weather is stormy 

^i^7d. j today, boats will not 
i leave the harbour. 


3. 5TjflJr — land, soil, ground, floor. 

Land isrboth a general term and a specific one. When 
generic, it means the solid surface of the earth as distinct 
from water (the liquid surface). In its restricted meaning 
land is any portion of the solid surface ; as, sptItt- 

three acres of land, etc. 

Soil is the top layer of land, i. e., land considered with 
respect to its productive capacity ; as, fertile 

soil ; — barren soil ; qjRST srrfbr — black soil ; 

shtItI — cotton soil. 
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Ground is the surface of land considered as support 
) for things in general ; as, #3crniT W ’TR 

— Rama’s foot slipped while playing and he 
fell to the ground. Metaphorically, it means foundation 
(sTTHTT^) for any statement, argument, etc. 

Floor is (1) that part of the house or room on which 
3ne treads ; floor also means (2) — a storey. 

—ground floor, — first floor, and so on. 

Examples : 

Marathi sentence I English translation 

[ 

!” 3T?f '‘Land! Land!”, shouted the- 

sailors of Columbus . 

CRfe- 5TTft^ Hgsipsqr ' The land in Holland is- 

below the sea level. 

Land-tax is a main source of 

EfinU gmi# mw. | revenue in India. 

I 

^^=5311 3hi 5 ~5 3Tl The soil on the banks of the 

r Jamna grows sugar-cane. 

1 

T^t ^-^^155 ^srfrpft^ xhe fort stands on rocky 

RIF. . ground. 

J 

srtf- 31^ , V/hat grounds have you to 

^nsr ^Ri^r riI- ? | say that Govinda is- 

dishonest ? 

^p;R2tT I%IR- On the ground. floor of the 

house there is the drawing- 



4. JSniTTj — space, place, site, spot, situation, room,^ 

ground, accommodation. 
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Space is the most general term, and means continuous, 
unbounded extension in all directions ; it is aTR^^T, aTcf^irr, 

Place is a special spot or locality, and may be used in 
various senses to mean JR, ?TR, etc., as. 

^ — Bombay is not a cheap place 

to live in ; ?TT^ arrl;— My native place is in 

Konkan. 

Site is local position considered with respect to building 
purposes ; situation is the position considered with respect 
to its surroundings ; as ^ifeTT snnr jftsl' 

«tN arr^— The site for the 

Nowrosjee Wadia College is very spacious and is within 
five minutes' walk of the Poona Railway Station ; 
anm— The site of old Delhi, 

Spot is an exact place ; as, aqr srrir^ 

WIT ( gf f^oi ) The thief showed 

to the police the spot where he had buried the treasure. 

Poom is unoccupied space — hIcFdsI cmiT. aTTfTRr ^iirifiRdf 
Ri ^mrr ( fWrirV amn ) ant— There is ample 

room in this building for our classes. 

Examples ; 


Marathi sentence 


English translation 


■qTikr '511^ f -fepTaT o^if . 

;5n35iT srUTT 3T?T7T IT'R' 

amNl. 

BTpiiCr JTR?fi55 

■^'r annr ant ^ t ? 


All planets revolve through 
space. 

I Come to my place. 

'■ Paris is the place for gaiety.' 

A school should have a 
spacious si/e and should be 
centrally situated. 

Is there room (space) for 
twenty more books in the 
book-case ? 
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Translate the following using specific and appropriate 
terms for the words printed in bold type — 

(c) 'i. qpHira qt-rEs 3T[|ci, qor rr qq# 

eicRiq^ qir|S q^i? ? 5 ffq 
q(§ 9nq^ sjqss ^'Is 

^ ’T^TsI 1^55’ ^ sir. V. f%c5% 

q^r?? 3Tm fhaqqfq siii. ^ 

q^w T%fici qss, 5nq qiRq q;rq ? C lil 
artrs^rr q§ iter tr-urq^ c^i^r ?s 1 ?t qiifl qqr?! q^ 
^ TTqj^q qqq:?5r. 's. nrfeteaiiir q^rqr^r *ni)qiC' 

m tef|c?r 3?f|. 

(hj <j. ^:qr m 3i{icil ^ q^^lq siqss erta: g q? 

Htiilm qraa il?i ■ 5 . ^qr §1 aiqiahi^' sfiqqiq 

qq#i't 3Tr|. \. %■([ qtsr, aiiq qri^ qitel 3 ti|; 

arrsi ci qr|<: sris^ Jl€r. >s. ^ qq^rlsl^q ang. 

H. args aq ^er, aisfk q qr^s 

q'SEs 

(c) 1. sififqrsisrs qqq qTioh ailqsqiq cjrqw 
<qrq q? srqci qr^ 5 . sqr srfflffte? qrqqrqr qR?rr 
qr?% raqt siqq^ ^«qiq ?^qlq qqte .anqla qi^. 
2 . 3iffRTq, qi==q qrsilqrer qn^ giqq qqq q fqrw 
qqqrq? sqqqr ?fqp[ qr«qtqr, §ir ^qqql STJfiq ^iq7 
5=t0r qnf^. -s', siqRqq ?3¥rqte 5mR qrRil qgqlqr 
31^. 'A. snftq J srqiq I Jics^qrals ql^' 

3iks^. qlsr qqs’ grqqrq ^qqq ^rfqqrqt 

q^f^^r ^qr. 's. qq fesq! to qqq 
orffiRiq? q?q q^q q^^rq^r. 

X^) 1 Ti:qi?ir qt 3^^5r q5i^ artef ei(|; aq^f qqlq) 
sriq ^croqrq qrs sfrirr ! ’.• ^qqqqq 
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irrfqr mm ^ sttitt m 
BT^rat , to 5^- 

\. tpFT crpTf^ 5?TOr TTsf? qjf ^ ^ 

^OT 2Tt^ m qf^qi q^ciifi. v. 

=qR: =qR cTFTT, =qR #TOfe =qR 3is^"f 

-^STHTT, BRn 3^13 tirnn g h4 ctftt q^R 

BTit^T. BRRT Ri?qi m'krR 5TFrr TOt 

BTO, ????■ qrai ?il fq^R Rl gqj^f- '•TO' 

^rfjRMiq^ RIRT 3TT5TT Rl^- vs ^ W 

■FTTO^ srnrr <=• aiRnr^q ^nJir jrtois® 

stqsHt qK 3jn 5IRTT s^ rii 

cnqfr § tor Rterq. i o riri ^tto bhI, dt 

-STTRrr qro r%< sni- *1 • aron q^'ra qq^ cTFTT 

RRqqiW arrlcl TO Rl ^TO. RT R^r^RT STFf^TR 

•^R ^RR Rqq RRT qqw. ^ x- m rnmtm 

arrar sriRT fRro RiCr. ^r. jt^ sirsR mm 3TRn=^ 

•R ^RPRURtorI #T TOt qiftR. Rt^ i?I5TO RRMR 

TORRIRifeit ^FRT^ q^l^d Hscl. 


LESSON XL 

SYNONYMS : PHYSICAL PHENOMENA— (Contd.) 

5. <1R) RRF'j anpnr — wood, forest. 

Wood means a thick collection of trees, but not of such 
magnitude as a forest, which contains large and tall trees, 
is of much greater extent, and is generally inhabited by 
wild beasts, such as the tiger, wild elephant, etc., which 
■are not to be found in a wood. A villagcor a town may be 
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surrounded hy a wood which forms at the best a covert, 
but is not trackless. Forests are trackless and often a way 
has to be made through them by cutting down trees— 
Crabbe. ^ 


1 

Marathi sentence j 

English translation 

(9rRr?T) ^ 

The thieves were hidden in 
the wood near the Parvati 
hill. 

Lions are found even now 
in the/ores« of the Girnar 
hills. 

Timber is found in plenty 
in the Karwar forest. 

6. 55r^— it'ood.ykeZ, timber. 

Wood ( ) is the generic term. 

Fuel ( ) is wood for burning. 

Timber ( ) is wood used for building 

purposes. 

\ 

, Marathi sentence 

English translation 


Wood-fuel gives less heat but 
more smoke than coal-fuel. 

The teak and the sisum are 
common timber trees in 
India. 
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7. farm, field— fm, ir^R, ciinT. 

A field is a piece of land enclosed for tillage or 
pasture: or a field is open country ; the site of an event. 

Farm is a portion of land in cultivation with the 
buildings, etc.i appertaining to it ; a piece taken on lease 
( ^HRT, JTOT ). 

Some allied words, tffep — crop ; — shcaf-shcaves ; 

solving ; off— reaping ; ( planting ; 

-HTfr-fRSR' — harvest : 'UrqJT JtVst ^Rof to harvest ; IT^ — 

corn, is not used in the plural — where the plural is 
luired use grain ; as, — a few grains of 

, at ; — millet, jowar ; maize : — gram ; 

^ Pii/se ; ^roTRfa:T — provisions; f^RT =9RT — grass 

jjg^V w ; qrsqr, fodder ; straw ; 

garden ; 'mem—orchhrd^ 
5T*RTr^, - park ; —a peasant. 

v ^r r” — 

sentence 1 English translation 

- - --j-_ 

5;. Rn 'TR >wi:T=qi 3Trq=JlI 1. On the banks of the Nira 

JT®r 37ri;; orq55=q have a sugar-cane farm 

cTcr oTIf. j of five- acres ; adjoining it 

we have a ten-acre grass- 
field. 

2. The last battle between 
the ■ English and the 
Mahrattas was fought 
in the fields near Kirkee. 

3. The fit Id being too wet, 
the match had to be post- 
poned. 


a. f qsr q 5r^l 

«3SJBR3ft^=5qT H^RRURI. 


qfl^Roi eR^qrgS ?iPTqi 
sf 55[JRI. 
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Marathi sentence 


English translation 


vTr:sn„rr:“: 

in alternate years. 

'-*.• ^i7 ?ncf. 5 Tha^ w/;c .. 1 , 

"•i'- J. 1 Hat soil IS not good for 

I the Jowar crop. 

^ I 

^ 5nfq ^ , 6. Sugar-cane is planied in 

^ i December, and is ready 

tr^cIlH aaf^ for cuning down in eleven 
months; Jowar is soion ^ ' ■ 
July, and is ready, ''-^r 

- I reaping in Decembe '* 

I mber. ‘ 

" \ 4e' cer.: 


^'?rTj9. The Jowar 
•fRv^ sRftRT. I yellowish in 


In the coi dg corn- 

marJiets are weel 

The Jowar grvns ''are 
yellowish in colour and 
are larger than Bairi 
grams. 


8. STRJnfTj R7T — sky, heaven. 

i-u u region that surrounds 

he earth ; as. Clouds move in the sky (arppi^). 

Heaven is the imaginary abode^of God or gods. 

The plural heavens means si^y. " 

9. efl^TT, shade, shadow. 

Shade is darkness or interception of the rays of beat 

• ' - 16 
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considered as imparting coolness and shelter; asi rT 

— They sat under tlic cool shade of the treei; 
in the sun ; m the shade. 

Shadow is the representation or image of a thing on a 
plane; rrfclf^ is shadow; as The dog saw its shadoio in the 
stream — iraT^fcT 3TnT^ 


Marathi sentence 


English translation 


< Temperature in the shade is 
( swg ) 3T?ra. V lower than it is in the sun. 


?T'^?nW5fr ('KTSTl'^l)*5/iaf/oiys are longer in the 
^ 'TS’ara. evening than at noon. 


10. spre, ?fki — ban!:, margin, coast, 

shore, brim, verge, shirts, brinh. 

We speak of the bank of a stream or river; the margin 
of a lake : the coast of a country ; the &nm ok a cup ; the 
ri'ro ( ) of a vessel ; the aerg-e of a precipice; the skirts 
of a garment; the brink of a chasm. Most of these words 
—verge, brink and others — are also used metaphorically. 

11. snoflj rr^T animal, beast, brute. 

Animal is the generic term including in its wider sense 
.snail' both men and beasts, but the term is generally applied 
to lower animals. Beast and brute are specific terms. We 
should speak of the lower animals as beasts ( ) when 
we refer to their instincts, appetites and uses ; and brutes 
when we want to refer to their ferocity, cruelty, etc. All 
domestic animals are beasts : all wild animals are called 
bjutes. 

A man may be figuratively called a beast when he 
indulges in bis appetites and animal passions ; a brute with 
reference to his cruelty. 
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Marathi sentence 


English translation 


sr 3 >^f !■ 'Tisht STT'jft' '.Cats and dogs are domestic 

animals. 

5r»nM^[Ni 37^n’*.The camel and the mule are 
P mKm. . ! of burden. 


Translate into English : — 

. <}. ;CR eirf. c^Tia 

f^ra. •». ^sR ^51 Rra 5 ^ ^- 

tiR sirarcT. 

V. ?Rr ^qlqajr qJT^'V toci 

'RTR RT ^Tcl 5Tr#l. '^. gr?! 5Rtr<lT ^n^Rcir ? 
{. siiF^l^yf^ 'TOT RRT ^wr 

5^5 ^oiR ;ii^. e, 55T^^qejt 'sii^r q^i 

41 31(51 3ti| cf f^r ^cn^f irf? 

t ^»ilfqoiR 3Tt^. 'T <> 4^ 3Tiir^?}r (^cTirT 
■jiHsr 550141 . TT. ^[3 4lTRr qiir ftar. 

3TT^5T 35155 f^5IcT 4t4. 'T’x 
=aiiT^ ®[4 l?i r^oi^ra. 

'l^• ^ ^af. 'i^. ^rg?- 

^TTT=^T3i^ q'ajss srgr^ %rafa. 'i^. q^sr sRfsr^iTS 

^Rcsfsnt I < 2 . 3fq=q affim 3TW qi5'^r(T 42^ 

Risq 51 3t 1§ qiioqRrr^ ttRts srtta. =° 5f aiwfoiqj aurfr 
•anl;. . ■='1. Ri?f T^ir f^F^rr gsl^qr ^fhRRisT ^ %35r. 5 ?;^. arr 

*5T^r qri^l^l ft(^( in^lal am^T 4tR. srg- §%r 
'OTT5iTa 3T5faia. 



LESSON XLl 

SYNONYMS ; PHYSICAL PHENOMENA- (Contd.); 


12. sin, — body, person, frame . 

Body is the generic term. 

Frame is body spoken of with reference to its materia" 
parts ; person (sfii) is the exterior of the body as seen 
by the eye. j 

There are hu ndreds of bones 
mtn. in the human body. 

=- pH'Jnn fling. Disease v/asted his frame, 

3 , sfiTIcR erR5''nR'} Elizabeth was very fond of 
ttnt: f in wearing jewels on 
3T%. person. 

Some allied ivords. tftfn — hand; — arm\ fRnz— 

turist; ^ /mger ; srinsT— thumb; qininf -^—toesi 

hnee ; — lap ; nn — to tahe on the knee. 

is person, form, figure ninT is stature, figure; 
— Jeatures ; nn? — countenance. 

Countenance is face considered with regard to its power 
of expressing our feelings ; as.WimT snn^in 
His countenance beamed with joy;, nnnT 

=55^ — ^His countenance fell. V. 

r^^,m^~foot, step, pace. / 

Foot is the physical part of the body — TTn. 

Step, pace is the i.e„ (a) the mode of movement 

as slow or fast, light or heavy, etc., or (b) the distance 

covered ; as, ^ nin§ n^sr He had not 

gone ten paces from his house when ; TTIf n? 

afnnnsc-A few steps- from my door. ' 
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'13. — power, strength, energy, might, vigour. 

Of these power is generic, meaning ability to act, -and 
•is used of all things, strength ( cfs , ) is power 

generally manifested in exerting force. Energy ( tRlsf^T, 
) is power forcibly exerted or the capability of 
t.;^erting it forcibly. F/”^oz/r ( ) is that power which 

g>^suies from a sound, healthy state. Mrghc is very great 
" -strength or power, and mighty means most powerful ; as, 
: Mighty kings— ?I3, i. e., possessing powerful means 
■such as money, army, etc.; Might is right — ejoSV ^ 

All these terms, like many others, are used with mind 
.as well as body. 

Power also means moral strength derived from the pos- 
-session of certain things as knowledge, office, wealth, etc. 
It also means authority d'erived from a legitimate source ; 
^"^^the powers ) of a Magistrate, Collector, ect. 

' 14.^ — house, home, lodging. 

House is the sheltered place in which we dwell. 

Home means our own house and the centre of domes- 
•tic ties and affections. 

Home (as an adverb) means to one’s home or country . 
Home also means 

Lodging is a house or part of a house, a room that 
wre rent or in which we live temporarily. It is 

mdoor work’, %^—out. 

<dpor games ; ^JT — outdoor work. 

^ ^ Articles in a house such as chairs, tables, etc., collect- 
ively called furniture — (used collectively in the sin- 
gular); when the plural is tobeused,saynr/icZes of furniture. 

— bed-sheet ; a quilt ; qs^T— a blind; — 

■curtains; qjqrs — a case; =1^ — a sofa; ® carpet; 

— a woollen carpet; 5fqqqT, “ cushion; — a 

.mattress ; — a pillow ; — a tray; — u plate; 'gqw — a 
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spoon; — n 5a7/cer,-q55l=nfft ’ — a cup and saucer; ' 

— China (Collective noun); — muslin; 

— silli, satin; — brocade; — velvet ; tnTRT 

broad eloth. 

Translate into English : — 

(«) “i. 3?Frn 'TRfcl BTlfoi snqoira ql^r ^ 

3TiqoT BTn^^ig'cnq' ■=. sticr sttt 
^oiq^ ^ m STiqoT 

frr^. f^ict JTfW tnsfSf# =grgs fqiHi ^i^Tcira ^ Pt3?r 
3^C?I. V, # ;T[q(ir fqR'l ai^W 

sFist, e^'TTT^ ^rq? gEs g cprs fsqq;^ q?^. '>>. niflqw 

q^r Ri^qr qr^ jrr^^r q s. 5[§r =^ 155 ^ 1 ^) 

qifqr tinricT «• Rq =qn?*T ariRrs^ jti^ 'TPT 

erilci. c. qgtST a[fT qfR# ggqr JraR ir^r 

%. '4(? -qrf qrg^ snqeig # n®. fh^ ®nq^ fra- 

qicR. 

(b) q. TTif^fls# ^qlsqi 3TH 5^5^ SR qjFT qi#, 
Rfqi q^=sqf ^ qiS Ri qiRB, ^ 
wfqr qi<l?Rr gf|« ?rr^. v. rrI soRfJ 5?rsl- 

\. qiiff ^qj?r si^ qf3?i st^r enq^ ^rqr qRi=ql 
s^fqqcJ siPTRr 31^7 srrt, €fq|fi srtqoi ^ gcq- 
V. UT feKroff qqq R[=qr nf =qR^7 

STIR qFF;RR qrfl^ lg^q;7 Ri=Rr srI 

H. 3r 7 srar *= 505 ^ ^ srri ^ 3 tj|. ^ . § # 4 - 

sjtRr' ?cFq7 sttI ^7, dl^r =q[^ bM ^ qislq?. 

Wlfq 'S. ^ gq^lR giqic^ 8T[|, R155r 3T«qg qjlRl# 

ari^^ <s. f:i5r 7 srfqRi srsrrar i^qqlq €1^.' 

RraR fi'q qj^RRr jrir q^ gq. '^. gj^in.ge' g7?i 

qq^F qj^RRr qr 3?[|. 
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(y <i. ^ fier enl. piR 

\. =?i>T 5r =afff=l ^ 

V. STiTit ?TH5(m. ^. 3Trq=e?n ^?:TcT 

5ErmR BTif. JTg\ ^1^5, snfSi ffRTT g^rr 

’Icjn’tfra' wic5. \5. 3Ti|, c3iit?r 33^^ ? 

<£. BTiw srrsr, g? ^ qifs^ci. '\. gsRRlf 

^ 5%^ STff ^ 3T^ an^flKT 

LESSON XLII 

SYNONYMS : SOME ADJECTIVES 

15. gOT, nW — hot, warm, tepid. 

Hot is the degree of heat being unpleasant. 

Jfarm is g:?r, which is pleasant or agreeable to the touch. 
For instance, we make tea with hot water, but use tvarm 
water for bathing. Tepid and lukewarm mean ^stTT^ or 
Note the following usages : 

A /iot-water bag — ’TT'J^rrgJ Flid^l . 

JFarm — clothing — g^R 

The words — tvarm and hot — may be figuratively used to 
indicate feelings of friendliness and hatred respectively: as, 

Marathi sentence English translation 

■ _____ 

fkm# snq^r am- My friend warmly received 

ctTR me at his place. 

The opponents exchanged 
hot words at the meeting. 
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16. — cold, cool, chill. 

Cold is the opposite of hot ; cool is the opposite of warm. 
Cold is disagreeable; coolness is agreeable. Chill is a sudden, 
disagreeable state of cold, such as we experience on a 
wet day. 

Afeiv phrases : 

a cool breeze — '4^, ; 

cool shade — 

shivering with cold — ; 
cool weather — >4? ; 

cold food— raS, SRT ; 

chill weather— JTR3^4V 

Like their opposites these words may be used in a 
figurative sense ; as, 

When you are in difficulty, try to keep your head cool 
17. 4kr — hig, large, great, high, enormous, prodigious, 

vast. 

Big implies size or bulk, sometimes a certain amount - 
of burdensomeness ; as, a hig box a big chair — 

^4f. Large denotes extent or capacity, and is also applied 
to number and quantity ; as, a large garden— JTI€V, 

; a large audience — TTtST . 

Great and high have reference to ideas rather than to 
things ; as, a great undertaking— ?TtS ; high ambition — 

Great also means of remarhahle ability, 
genius, integrity of character. 

Huge, enormous — very big r prodigious — so big as to 
cause wonder ; as. The Pyramids are huge structures of 
masonry. Huge— Jr4^, 3iifV, 

Vast — very large, very extensive; A plain which 
has been the scene of many a fateful battle in Indian 
History lies to the north of Delhi. 
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18 . — small little. 

Small is the opposite of big and large, being generally 
applied to size, bulk, extent and capacity. Little is applied 
as a rule to quantity and is the opposite of much, as feio is 
the opposite of many. Little is sometimes used as the 
.opposite of big; as, a little child — a little book — 
Tiny means very small — 

Few, little, slight, slender, short. 

Feiv refers to number and little to quantity ; few, 
therefore, qualifies a noun in the plural, while fhde qualifies 
a noun in the singular. Slight is unimportant, wanting in 
force; as, a slight cause — a slight injury — 
5 a slight pretext — ; a slight difference 
— '4^^ ; a slight decrease — Slender refers 

to small size ; short is used with time and place ; slender hope 
— SilMT; slender means— a man of slender means 
— nftq, ; a short distance— 4ri 

19 . ^^—higlt, tall, lofty. 

High is applied to vertical distance measured from 
below. It is a relative term signifying ‘greatly raised above 
any object, base, or surface,’ in comparison with what is 
usual, or with some standard. Thus, a table is high if it 
exceeds thirty inches; a hill is not high at a hundred feet. 
That is tall whose height is greatly in excess of its breadth, 
and whose actual height is great for an object of its kind; 
a tall man : a tall tree ; tall grass. That is lofty which is 
imposing and majestic in height. That is elevated which is 
raised somewhat above its surroundings: that is emmenf 
which is far above them; a platform is elevated; a peak is 
eminent. 

All these words are also used figuratively ; as a high 
ambition; lofty, elevated thoughts; a towering personality; etc. 

20. — beautiful, handsome, fine, pretty, comely, 
graceful, elegant, nice. 
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Beautijul denotes something pleasing to the eye ; that 
which makes vivid impression on the mind by its symmetry, 
proportion, colour, etc., is beautiful. Beautiful is thus 
applied to all objects and ideas that please, and especially 
to women; when applied to men, it denotes a certain 
degree of effeminacy , weakness. 

Handsome combines with beauty the idea of strength, 
and is applied to men rather than to women. As applied 
to things, it is used with works of art only, and not with 
things made by nature ; as, a handsome table — ^ ; a 
handsome picture— f^5r ; but a beautiful flower, a pretty 
flower — 

Fine combines the idea of robustness — — with 
that of symmetry of form, etc.; thus a fine soldier. 

Pretty implies delicacy, sweetness, and is applied to 
objects of small size, to children, etc. Comely is pleasing to- 
the eye. 

Graceful and elegant are used with Sgure, and especially 
with manner and carriage, attitude and gesture. They mean 
Grace and elegance may be natural or 
they may be acquired. Graceful, elegant mean 

Nice is colloquially 
used to denote elegance and beauty in articles of art and 
manufacture. It means 

Translate into English 

( O') ^g'cT qifcit Trr^ qpjw 

arr^ SFW ■_ JTW 5Tii^ ^riTS 

(b) J. # 

t jTts ^rai'4l5T 
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( c ) 'i . Hsr '4?! Hist 3T?ijT 3tnra ?Tt^r s^il- 

■=l- s^TPTW ^'Icl =^{31 r 50 I^ stnm ^|s, 

- j!. cqi?5I wm Jll^f. V, 53X^1 %gra' 

5? flc?r qi B^q'-Xt=^I ?F ^rf q|^i. qf iftgl^qr 

3Tf|. ?n^r q3 qt^is ci? gfrqi 
'^. 5^ 3Ti^r 5TTST. qx 

4tel4\ q^r mi ?IT# an|. 

(d) ^ qsjft uri cqfdls qqq ^g- 

§n?iq? ^stnsFT q^sr. ■s. qira anq^ 

B^rara. ar^^qtqr^ qjR- q q^^ girdt qogdl. V. qq- 
^iHf qqq^si^ ^?q itiaf 3?i|q 3T§ fqeq. tnqigr 

s^slq^; 3vf 3Rrai ^mis^Eqr a^4\ 5tTtHr qit^ fq^^xor- 
f^d. V ^1 qqq'm f|qi^ ^ 3Tt|. 

( e) n, q? 4)5 4t^ 5. cqr. 

fR>=qi4) qtq4) ^ q aq|. 3. e^qiqiq^ gqm- 

»^'>ifT 4)3) q StfraT^miJT q^lq btiI. BT^cqrqi? r^uToqratw); 

qs^d), qd fqql g^qqr qaf:qq fq4. 'a. 4)qraqi^r 
SPfs 5® 4tdf 5 qq ^tq ^ q^ wq ^ 

^xgtnxx^r ^TiT 3T4t 4^d). bt 4 fqq 5^ q^i 
qrqift ^qr, q Rf?qr qtsoqrqisoqpq) sq q3ii=q Ji4ti;?: 4tdl. 
vs. qi^iq IT' qiR q^i 4tqr- <5. ^4 anq^q 

cqrerq 53 ^?^ T^iiiq. /^. §it ^ri^rqr qis ^qqx aril, 
qo. fqiq arrlqiqff q^gs) qn^ qnsss 3 t 4 tiq; 5 ^ ftd- 

qq; Rifqiqra! ^rq; qF|s) anl, dl 4) gaji ^q. <1^.. ^wr 

5 qRT q)q q qidHf (44 (qdr. dt 

qRlqq ^g:r q (4?ra dtqr. 'fv. q^Odr 4(^ 4(^ mra^- 
^ofi sRcira. 4kiqr arqdt, q rn4 

'? z^ ar^id q qr3R qw. 
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21. — mind, reason, intellect, understanding, 

judgment, capacity, genius, talent, intelligence, instinct. 

TR — mind is a generic term and includes all the others. 
Reason is that mental faculty in man which enables 
him to deduce inference.s from facts, and to distinguish 
between right and wrong. It is opposed to passions, 
distinguishes man from brute and should be used when 
such distinction is implied. 

Intellect denotes the power of the mind to observe, to 
judge, to conceive. It is active ; it does something, works, 
invents, discovers. Understanding is a passive faculty which 
merely admits or perceives the truth. Understanding is 
the faculty by which all who are not idiots perceive evident 
truths. Children have understanding, men have 

Judgment is the power to judge, to distinguish t(ey mruth 
irom falsehood, right from wrong. matugi^ 

A man’s judgment plays him false in an evil hour, tan f 
Capacity is the power of receiving and 
knowledge with facility. It is of ai 

Genius ( srf^nTT ) is the innate bent of mind tc ^ 
occupation in which the imagination is chiefly emp lojed. 
■Genius originates ideas, creates new forms, new express, -tons. 
Poets, painters, artists of all kinds possess genius. Taler^^ 
is employed in reducing to order the ideas of others ; it 
imitates faithfully, copies correctly, but originates nothing. 
Talent is the power of doing with skill and grace ; it is 
eminent ability. Great historians, mathematicians, etc., can 
be said to be talented. In genius, the imagination is promi- 
nently exercised, in talent the memory. 
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Intelligence is the power of easily and quickly under- 
standing things and exercising the mind; it is opposed to 
dullness, stupidity. Instinct ( ) is the natural, 
impulse in animals. 

Some JuTlhcr idiomatic uses ; ttRt. 

Marathi sentence English translation 

=^155^, *F.F*1T3 . I have an aptitude for- 

^ Mathematics, but not for 
1 

; poetry, 

nwt (nfa ; I am at my wits' end. 

€t^). ; 

qi R>!i 2 5l».TH *7% This knotty question has- 

^551 3n|; C^Tsr^ puzzled the greatest m- 

31ll; ). tellectsiminds. 

You should listen to the- 
i counsel of others. 

*1551 3T5fl 511551 I do not know how thatfatal. 

*^°Tra SI3i^ ! j idea entered -my head I 

f (^; ^RniggiR^fr ! j The widis controlled by fate. 

22. ( a ) ^5'I*TT — idea, thought, faculty of think- - 

ing, modes of thought, viciv, opinion, consideration, advice,., 
anxiety, perplexity, dilemma, regard. 

Idea ( ) is the most generic term ; it is anything , 
conceived by the mind. TftoMg/it, an act -of thinking or 
result of thinking. 

■fIraR occasionally means the power of thinking, the - 
faculty of thinking ; {^R is also modes of thought-, as in. 
sirqR{%^ — the customs and modes ohthought among, 

the Hindus. ■(^=gR, rra'^meM;,>pmiba. 
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Consideration is the state of mind before a decision is 
■taken. — advice, counsel. 

— anxiety, perplexity, dilemma. 

(b) — idea, notion . 

An idea is an impression made on the mind by something 
-external ; a notion is whatever we know about a thing. 


Marathi sentence English translation 


=^1 ^'T?rr JRR btrI. 
•err^ilfcT zn ^ 

•JT3RT551 5rf%! 

3Tlt. 

'5^r ^ “fiRf ? 

3T€rpT fIraR 

•5?raT gf 3TTT^ W 17 RT 

tn^'} ?tr! ^ 3T5n 
RRR T^r. 


7111%. 


Dupleix conceived the idea of 
founding an empire in India. 

He trembled at the thought 
of confinement. 

Man is endowed with the 
faculty of thinking. 

What is your opinion in this 
matter ? 

This project is still under 
consideration. 

I must take the advice of my 
brother. 

Her uncertain future was the 
cause of great anxiety to 
' the lady. 

The people of Chitore were 
thrown Jnto great per- 
plexity as t'o whether they 
should or should not give 
over Padmini. 

A man should exercise a due 
regard for 'economy. 
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Translate into English with particular attention to 
the words printed in bold type : — 

(a) BTlfui 

?iFgS c^Tci ^ 

^3l g cJfR tnq- 5fqrf^ sr^ sr^jfr ^ 

3nq?zrr ^nrr^ cqic5i qq?! v. ^ 

^ liter Erf^r^T ^ gw 
5te3 *1551. "A. srgq; *Ttg 5jr<l fei *at 2 l 5 qiiojTr^TMl 

’ c*n55r sin^ f^^rcr'w^, q- *fls ciO 

jR'iiqris'Rci c5[r 1 5r5fl=ql vs, sqpqr 

qoT aw^, ar^r 5!ilTJra=q st? 

TiPrs an^i^i. <j. iwrr^f^ arqw ^ ^;rqrw^ 

^ ar^T ar-RRn^f §?5 ^ =qq^ t^rici, c*rR5pn^f ar^^nnit 
--g?5 n =5iqs «>, ^rql^itgRT gnaqi^r ^Iwr 3t 

qrwiqi qri<RM itictt. lo. 5 !% ani, 

# ^ ^rtaOs ^ slqw T 1 . ssTfT wrq i^q aFT^-q- 

JiiK, are^qi q^rqki- ^'1 *^1 . T’.. ws qgsqre^q ^qiF 

i^'i an|^ BTF qi^, q^.?if^e^ M! anlci; fr 

q^i^ F5'^jr7?r=q fear ai^. <5 ari^g- enq^qr 
5Etqr3t5|*r qR q^. Flwt ?r 

. wWqwi jyq ^5rt. '5 'a. rrg'^qR'l %qs 

; qjqrq #a- art rtr jrt aw. 1 v ^Iwr sterM? ?r?r*T 

( q f^(5r^ r][q5i=q qw qr qtwqi aft sir 5 ft 

qqi^ q ^ra^rarq qft^ftasq Rt^idf w^rra. qvs. 

aR q gw qtci fq^q i%cqqj %qrwr 

fqPf4lq §sq> ^il^qr^ a^rqf ? ^^'ftq an^. 

{bj q . BTiqiiT ^gq arrw q #5 anoiist snff, 

*wrq an^ f%r=^ wq ^tq. '^. wrr^^rwi 
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3Tg€t. I- ^ 

^^I'Tmr ^ra d°5R, 3Rrr 

V. ^ Ilc$^ ^^RIS ?I3«IR 5t^. 

'TTi^^ . '^v- f^’4^T^^T^ra^<^nT rnir T^^ni ^nr sitq^^ ^ff strit 

^Rrai. 5. ^ 

^coi%rqi 3®^ ^5^ srrqs fq=grr?: ^?RRn|^7 ji52 

^ 5?t|c5. £. ^ gcfR HTi ^iD??Rr flr^T?: arrt ^ ? , 

s. 'SR f^^KTci %rat. 'i 0 . ^ R- 

sRir gpiOTiRT fTrer q?3r. 'i'i- ^^rar 

ilntqR tjpr f^R ^ 'TI^^. 'i 5 . ft ^T2 STiat {^HRT- 

m ?ii; ?irft f 1 2 . f^R fr$ rrr^ 

'IV. ^;si?r ft|s 3i5fT BTiqsi ^ st^gS 
f^^R 'Trr'l#. nv. ^pnRtr f^Riet '?5 c 5T stn'r ? #T 
^ f ?t^i =512^ ^nf. %%. jr?! ^ii ^f[=g §=ga ^nfr. , 


LESSON XLIV 

SYNONYMS : EMOTIONAL PHENOMENA - 

23. — happiness, felicity, bliss, pleasure. 

Pleasure is derived through the senses ,’ it is a transitory 
feeling; we feel pleasure from what we eat, drink, see, hear 
or smell. Happiness ( sirn'TRT ') is the sum total of pleasur- 
able sensations, thestate of being contented ; it is an inward 
feeling, the state of mental satisfaction. Felicity and bliss 
show intensity of happiness, and may be rendered by 

respectively. ^KK^<a, WRTiT is comfort 
such as is to be had from a good house, warm clothes, 
cushioned chairs, or seats, etc. comfort such as,' a 

good house, warm clothes, or soft seats afford. 
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— domestic happiness, 

— bliss ( purely spiritual happiness ) 
24 . — pleasure, joy, delight, exultation. 


Pleasure is very wide in its meaning ; it embraces one 
grand class of our feelings, and is opposed to pain which 
denotes another grand class of feelings. 

In Its particular application pleasure denotes the gratifi- 
cation produced by objects of the senses ; it is a pleasure to 
“ see, to walk to run. to smell, etc. The Marathi equivalent 
for it is it is in a moderate degree. Joy and delight are 

the modifications of pleasure, and denote a higher degree 
of feeling. The success of others may give us pleasure, but 
our own success or that of our nearest and dearest ones 
gives us joy', a mother is not pleased only but she rejoices to 
see her long lost child We are pleased to visit a place 
--of interest, but we rejoice to meet an old friend. Joy 
is Delight is a still higher feeling, and is derived from 
the exercise both of the affections and the understanding 
or the intellect. The delight of study — 

Exultntionls joy of the most demonstrative kind — 

N. B. — Pleasure may be haJ'by reflection on 'he past 
as by anticipation of the future, while joy and delight are 
produced by what is present. 


1 


25 . — pain, suffering, distress, misery, sorrow, 

affliction, grief 

Pain is a generic term meaning physical or mental 
suffering. It may result from a bodily wound, a bruise, or 
a harsh word. Thus, pain in the ear ; 

— pain in the eye. 

Suffering ( ) is severe pain. The prick of a needle 

causes pain, but it can scarcely be called suffering. 50^511, 
are equivalent to suffering. 


17 
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Trouble is ^rer; anything that takes 

from the pleasure of living — any untoward circumstance 
such as loss of wealth, etc. 

Distress ( ) is a continuous or prolonged trouble 
of mind. Misery is ; it is the opposite to happiness— 
the state of being unhappy. Continued suffering causes 
misery. 

Sorrow, grief, affliction can be rendered by ^^^1- 

Sorfyiu'iz mental unhappiness or uneasiness caused by loss, 
disappointment, etc. Grief is loud and violent sorrow ; it is 
the opposite to joy. It is transient and soon subsides. 
Affliction is intense grief. It lies deep in the mind, not 
discovering itself by any striking mark in the exterior ; it 
continues long, and does not cease when its cause ceases. 

Affliction is said to be allayed ; grief is said to subside; 
and sorrow is soothed. 

Regret is sorrow expressed for another’s misfortune or 
for one’s own fault. Its Marathi equivalent is 

26. — displeasure, anger, passion, rage, fur)', 

resentment, indignation, ivrath. 

Displeasure is the gen'cral term. It is a passive.'miild 
state of mind, and may be rendered by ft'T. 

Anger is a positive sentiment. It is sudden, violent and 
brief ; it is ^PT, Passion is violent anger ( sRpT ). 

Fury and rage are higher degrees of anger which alwaysr 
betray themselves by outward symptoms. Rage drives one^ 
beyond the bounds of prudence or discretion : it is ^17 
fury is still stronger, and sweeps one into uncontrollable 
violence ; fury may be rendered by 

Resentment ( ), is not violent anger. But it is a 
deep-seated, continued feeling arising from injury or injustice 
to ourselves, and is satisfied or diminished by the infliction 
of pain in return. 
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Indignation ^5(17 ) is anger awakened by the 

tinworthy, unjust conduct of others. It flows from a high 
sense of honour and virtue, and is generally unselfish. 

Wrath is violent and just anger felt by a superior 
towards an inferior ; sFtq’ — the nrath of God 

STFIRtil — to be cross, to be an^ry ; to lose one's temper, to 
resent ( trans. verb ) ; — to Jly into a rage ; — ■ 

ilUtempered ; passionate ; squeamish ; 

— petulant, fretful, peevish, 

27 . JTt%, ^f{~love, affection, attachment, passion, 
devotion. 

Love is a generic term and denotes a strong liking for 
a thing or person united with a desire for possession. 

Attachment is not a natural feeling, but an artificial one ; 
something which grows out of long familiarity, which binds 
_a p erson by ties of heart to another person; affection is 
warmer and more natural, like a mother’s affection for her 
child, a brother’s for a sister, etc. 

Devotion is strong affection like that of a servant for 
his master or a pet animal for the master. Passion is love 
or attachment in excess. 

^c^rrar, qte—Iore of poetry and music. 

28. ^^TT, — pity, compassion, mercy, kindness, grace. 

Sympathy — feeling with others — is between equals ; 

also mental participation in another’s trouble— 
pity is aroused by the misfortune or weakness of others, 
^ especially of those who are inferior to ourselves. 

Compassion combines with the tenderness of pity, the 
dignity of sympathy. 

29 . t?:, hatred, enmity, ill-will, rancour, grudge, 

spite, malice. 

Enmity is the state of being an enemy, and is 
demonstrated in overt acts. Hatred is deeper ; it is intense 
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and continued aversion, usually with dis position to injure 
anger is sudden and brief: hatred is lingering and enduring^ 
Malice is active intention to injure. It is direct and) 
pressing towards a result ; malignity is deep, lingering,, 
venomous. Grudge, spite, resentment are all retaliatory. 

— spite-, — rancour, deep-rooted enmity; ^ — • 

bear ill-will, malice, hatred, etc. 

30 TTfHT— y’eaZoasy, envy. 

A jealous person is one who is afraid to lose what he 
has ; an envious person covets what belongs to another. 
Subjects are jealous of their rights; women are envious oi 
superior b- aury 

31. — fear, dread, alarm, terror, fright, consternation, . 

panic, danger, apprehension. 

These words imply a feeling of pain at the prospect 
of evil or the knowledge of danger. Apprehension is felt 
for things that are possible, Jedr for things that are • 
probable, dread for things which are supposed to be 
present. 

Fear is a salutary sentiment ; we fear God— our master. 
Dreud is altogether a very unpleasant and irksome feeling ; 
we dread the tiger. Children fear their master when he is 
strict, but not unkind. They dread him when he is cruel. 
Alatm springs from any sudden signal that .announces 
the approach of danger. Terror is stronger and springs 
from anything that may serve as a sign of some, grave, 
danger or catastrophe. Fright is a sudden vivid emotion 
and arises from the actual appearance of danger. It is more 
personal than either alarm or terror. Consternation is stronger 
than terror or fright. Panic is general. It is a feeling of terror^ 
shared by many. . One is filed with alarm, seized with 
teiror or pnnic, and overuhelmed with fright or consternation, 
A man is alarmed ny what he apprehends, terrified by what 
he imagines and frightened by what he sees actually. 
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Dang-er is the cause of fear, alarm, etc. Apprehension is 
fear at the prospect of future evil. 

— to be nervous, to be agitated; eft trrtRTT rn^PTf 
aTRft — She entered the house much agitated; ?tt 
’'KR — He became very nervous while speaking. 

32 . — pride, vanity, conceit, arrogance, presumption. 

Prtde is an absorbing sense of one’s own greatness. 
It is generally founded upon something that one is, or has, 
or has done. Vanity is eager for admiration and praise, is 
elated if they are rendered, and pained if they are withheld, 
and seeks them. Vanity is founded upon something ; conceit, 
on the other hand, is founded upon nothing. Conceit is then 
•what we call and self.conceited is 

— to be elated or puffed up with ( victory, success, 
etc, ); TTR aTRcf— think too highly ; 3Trq^ 
wl' — He thinks too highly of his learning : 

—boast; tj^^crorr — impudence — shown by inferiors towards 
their 'superiors. Presumption claims place or privileges 
above one’s tights ; arrogance claims much for itself and 
concedes little to others. 

Translate into English : — ■ 

(a) T. w 

c o 

srifor 

fl'JTpqi 

’ x^iRr enqs ^ 3?(^ 

gR ^ ^ ^r?Dn? ? % . 

qig55[. \s. xTpn ^ rI 

slqjfaiTi'jf 3Pi3T3iJfc5 ^sffCi BTHcqig? f%ffl 

^Ef?? <i. JTsrqt^ 5^R<it€l(r sr^rcig trsr 
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Birar^iT^TT ^51 55TRq^ f^rt .^'rsq’rfjjr 

§Ti^« 'i“* ^4WFf 

'fsr? ^• 

(P) T. ^ r5<iif55r, sTi'i'iir^i' 3Ft5 3W 'n|57 'qai 
STTfi^ HIcTT # ^fnclf 3^^ Jn^T. ■». BTITHm 3!I^ ^tst' 
imRl %hn ^ ^ *nJTta ^r c3Ti(%3?jt cW 

HTnsr. ^ g f^rra 51 ^ ^fra?r 

*iter sTTd^^ ^lais gfcf^atncj^. v. 

3?nT^ ^3;?r ^(l?Rr fl^r 3st?f 'Hq^ ^ 

3fiJT ’^.. ^i=^qi fRicF q^lc? sMfH aiH’ 

SfT^iq^ fciswqft |jR?q q qcif 3652: ^ aw* 

^g??qr 31^3 q?r3r q ?T>=r q>s3r r|<irq sT^qqi^r str^ 
'«. §naqR an^ir q^rqf § 2^1 ?nc?J ^f 

^ STiqq an^r ^ q?iq qf^. <:. anq^ fjRT qiq^ 

qwrqM 3Fi^qt ant | qi^q ?iq^i|qm m str^ ^ sR-- 
<1 . 3?f=qR q'jqRr?J5r ^r ?^qq^r 3tr^ q q^q- ’) ■> . =qi^ 

Cld aiR^Rqr 45^ 3T[| ! 'i'j, 3^55qra ^qiqisqr 

q55 q5f^=q jfr^dT 3Tq^. T qqiq3yq^[qi?{^q ^ 3TT55IT 
q^rr snsft^ 4;r^q qi^{ %7q7 s^h Ct^. 92 . 
fiqqrqqj srri qi^ q? 3TR^Rq7 sqf. tv. ^qRa 

sRf BTqq; STR^F^ ^ q^fq, q^f ^ r r ^ T Mi^' t qqqtq,. 
^ qqrq aql;. 'i^. q! gqq qfeqr SFR^T^r' 

^ arqq, q^§ qfffl f^qfq qq qi^'jqiqr^^'t qr^. 15 . qii ^- 1 
qi(^ cqiqt STR^R^T T '^. qqgq ftqqt ^q sqsr 

qsir STf^Tsnd^ ^a^q. 

(c) 'i . ^qJTm aitqqiq aiq^ qsr fslq q^igs fqr, 
gsiq qii^ qi^s qi255. ^ . gqqr qjqr, arf q^q ^jJdTqr 

q%R qi^ cqrar qJFfq q^-qftqiq? qls qq^FR^lw. 2- ?’3q> 
t m qi55iq qqqO q^qrq qq q q7 fft q)qlq 8n|„ qf . cqRq? 
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^ V. g?5in ^ 

w sqiqssi ^ ^ ? 'A. JTgtqi?? 

^ ^ g ^ *Fr ai'^a ^ u u jft errl. 

5. ^Kt^FTi^ 55?3 'Ti|^ 5t^?n|sira ^5if[ ^s. 

3tn^ ^i®r^xqr q^oii^ snS ^ 

^jsj c. siiojira Ig ^ 

^ mqn^<rt '^. Bliqirir ^:?r 

5:^3 5ns ^ 3in^ BTiqcJTf |:?mqgi aril, 

nri^ ^ a^iqs ^TRigir eriq^qr ^f|tiftq^ 

8 R 11 qi^ |sq?{ 'SR ^is. 'i'i. BTil^t- 

qi|q? TT^qtqq trq; 3 ^^, 5 :j|?r^ q^ ert^^. n’. q[q^ 1 =aqr 
sNq=qt ?qis q;PT 5inqiq\1 q^pst ^ ?n ^:?sTi=?3Trq f?Ri^=^ 
raq;[5sn 

(d) Fqiq qpq; ^ ^st. 3. ^=q 

qsqcirq<ls ^qqni c^?r qn^ gr^J %s, 5. m\ ^qr 

qiR mm^ ©igs §iq^ q5R ^55 siis. v . -^i sim^ ^5? 
f%q[^o^^q;%t 3^q5^ 5120 ^ 1=^1 stfsr 5iis't. ^. 

s|q;fq^ 8 Trwi?( |ql qq, ciRsI 

aikqsT 3RRf rM Rfs gqr qtqt. S3q, ^ 

#q ^^5 qgkR q^^: q;kl^i stm. '^- qqkRf=q7 

qR'jqrafei q^qq^R-^CRT fqqsr. 

c. RTsr 3^R qis^i 3T^ c^, 5ii>q qsF riit qqqt, qii 
/^ fqqi^iT anq^r qRR. '^. ^argCf 

^5mr5ilkqH zk qRiRTk sits. * 10 . 

Ctniqi^ % qq^k s qif|s qi 5 >qRRr ^ m- 

(e) q . t RF gqfts qqqq m\, qqq; 

ffi eq fq=qR ^t arii;. ■3 . ^ ^ qj^r TfRtsr ^ arqr ^ 
qqqfls ;r5i q^TT q|s. s.qqRRr q^^tqp'lq q:rrT q'^ qsf 

^ aRi^, V. ^ ^qin^qr sqqBqHqi figjf iRT^Urgs 
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BTIffl ^ lR«?rRT ^ 

;Tr^ rJTR^IR Tin Tqw ^ JTl^- ? • S^piT ^nfi n 

nn®! OTin ifn. ^!I7T arnrir ^ tri^fr nri^ , 

^=il nn ^ <s ^nrr^ irn^n^ IT?irioir 

s. cii TTi^rn^ nf^FF I naH sr^n^n ^TclFr 

f2n% ^ i;ri?9ii? irrs sTrfSr sni^gs li^ issiia 

ciin ^c^irn ?ns. lo. wal- nifir ^sonrgrfjn gsr ^T^T arrar 
cirg^a^ nsr ^r ‘i'i. cir^nr g^R' qi^ 

^ar, §itg® cnisr ^ sra®. t gifi rTTPcii'siTTia c^ 

nriatnr frrar. *1^ at g^fcr^r rf^i^ at 
^la. 'iv. ijn^iR ginTfrif ^cr ^ 5Tic5r 

(/) ‘i. nifir gsrat ^rir; srT% 3 ti| ^ srin^ nr 

ararar a^ 4? ? ’l- ana ai^ aa gfaiiJ? sias a 

??ra^. ^ snFnr fasna sncft^ srpM^r ^irNt • 
3Rir 3aq5jjr arfra f^mrar fania BT^anrer . ata^r. v. cma 
STJTT'grr aarsr ^a ajcf^ ffea cua eaq^nr faaia safafas. 
’v far gaiat B^ianR^ ?an^ sni% ii, %aT^ 5 ^ 
taf ^ cirai;^ srra ara. al itt^TToS ni? ^ 5^=ar ^ atfa 
^*)i BTjg^r aiira fa^ a^. - v. srsif ^ala aan^sa a 
srar Tfi=EnTa^ sfr% aai g^?a nfer 3a|. <:. arraa) ‘ 

aaiaRfi^ 'langfe a sfrf^ giff^. '\. car raaar- 
giag aiar gai? %at sr^r eai , t asr aaaaa srfe. 
'io. aai;^ aaa g;a>ir=aN't a ^faar=arat sTri^ aaCtar: 
arsa ara. 

(g) 'i . ^aaar arsra^ ai^ 5 fa gr?a ^ err^t arar ^a 
agea btf?. =. gar gagar grfa aar aff^ aa. 

aa ^si aarf^aa a|a v. aaraa, at ater srgaat 

®ni;, a(t aa af^aia^ ^Tir a>r?a' aar sfta^ia nr. '•’^. ar aaina^ . 
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STI'M 

^ ^ qiqioTRT ^ SHHt 

ara#, mi ift iTi'mi=g. « 'Tif^r 

<£. 3T(4q4 w ij^s^nr 

^ aiit, f^naim; HM 'i^ '^- ^ 

fegwitf 3ii|?i. ^ o , jjisqi ^ 

m # vRi^'\ ? I'i. 3ii=?ir sim qfi'm Irai cim |%- 
qRj^ '1 51 qi55i?T ^‘Sf ^ ^ih. 

OO 1 . ift f^Hlf iqiH 5 q|33l cqi f^q^TR^jr 

c?n% mira *ir?qif%qqi sri^r^mnr aii^i a^l* '=i* sii ^qf 
gi qiR^ srNri' anS \. gi:|i ^ buss sqoi^sT, 51 

^3 bhw. V. %qs srrq^QTq fqr aiTO* 

^qra %5jr ^'t. H f|| q gq^tnn qimq ^5 m stg't 
eirl ^ qtl^r fqHqra qisM f miqq&JI 3n|. 

%. araiTUTqqqRqrqr Itqrai- ^ fe|jr ?i3ii q h5Ii qim5 i:q ^sm 
qrqS qr^. vs. ^rvqt ^niqi^ qiq qifmiqiqi 5ciqq ^ 
?r\ ?qi=5qi qraliqq fqRl nr^l qqmr ^ifesT’. c. qrfer«3it 

qi BHqwf ^ 

q;^3in^, s. 51 iqqR^qR nqR qRqR qSRT ^ Rl 

f^RT a^qstiqqqRf ^1? q^ 551^51. q®. sir anfSi qfqr 

=qRar. 

(i) 'i. ^ ^ q ^ ^ ^ qiH ^ qr^q ^ % 

iff mf\ 355. ■». qq^T q^lHioi^Ri qst?! gt arm 

q ?5 ql ^rraToft- qf^=a?n q^qqiqOl? q|qq; 3lqi Slqqq 
miqtl BTcfs qoqigqlq am^ #35^ JR. ■^. RI mjqqf- 

q?l?5 fqqiR anqRj qR^i antq art qfq?T=tqj ^qrR qiif^ qaif 
qtq qs. ^ qq a^i 

qq?5t. s,. qR35t ifTST 3;q^i 5IB ?i(t ^ q<tqqRR fR qRoqr- 
(qqqr hfi qi^q q^. v». dt iitsi ^ br q rprt qq(f q^is 

'O 
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^ 3W, 

^qci sTETcf. “i. Bm'n 5 qr^^r cqiH qjR qi 2 ^. 

>5,. 'nf|cqRrcI^5sftq(|=q'4t% rrr57:tfy 

^o. ^qiqziq? q?5q^ gi^oqR 5777 BIl|. ^Scqi=eqi 

gjTRRT w sTi^7q;?73 iTFirq^ 

Tf 0 jj?r cn3^ q5f§. 'i’. il?qrq^ WtfT tr^ WT 

q?a; ^ £B>ra ?R ^r ^q^qq^qf H\'^q 8qq?5l 3i(q?;q 

f^t 11I5T ^ 1 ^!. ' 1 ^. ^ ^qjqtq !qi 5Rqi5it ¥I?ITqi W 

qqHI. 'i'»f. T^qRT 'PSiqqR sraq; qqq?l?T qilSRqR ¥RT 3THq 

q fHSRi ^qsmrq ^?r ^qi^iq qr>qt?f ^ 

'i^. wr qq^rgs aiq; Biqcf; BTqrqi? q^ojfi^r vm ^ra- 
^ % . :qqsq Hr3s7 3ir^?[3T}?5 BTIt’I 

O’) 1. qr^m ylfrq #i;Nqr g^rq^tqf %^?5r sm^qig^ • 
cqiq 3 Tqf TT# 5 frHr ^ 5fi7, fq?nvqiqfq qrsfi qrqqrqir qRfl q?tq?7 
qqoiR qr^q. qiqqq JT^q r^qfsr q7, srqS qr??qs q^ 
3 Tiq^ qrs^q. ^ ?Jr a^Jiq Bitqqrq q^c ^qr qq qr^^ srq qi?,q 

qqr qq q7g7 arsjq? 8 ir|^ grqft sqqq ^jjft ^Iq srq) 
qiqqqiq sr qij^qiqjs). v. qq qiqr q) qifq^iqiq %qc?rq qr^. 
^. fqqq; qq ^gqTq dq ^qqf *t7 

^D?nf|q 4 i %¥jjr ^r 3 n|. ^ . % 5 cir qq ^qrqi irq §qcq 

8 Ti|qrq? «. qrqqiqqilf qqr^ qiqq ^q qejqw ^q 
BTisr. -i. qqjqrs^ 5Tq?q qiqq q^q qisjisflqq qql^ g^q fqf^fc}^ 
qif s. ^ ^iffq ^?5# ^qi=3qr qi=qiq57 qtq7 qqr ^f^q 

qi^. 'i°. -^^rr %q;^cqfq %q[ q;ri 'g^cfl^ 3 t^ f^qqiq. 
'i'l. ^ 5 ra fei ^q ^m qt^. 

^ 5T^ qiqg^i^iqj^ ^7qqqtq 3Tqfqqr#q. 
q^. sfeinqq qqlsi ^T^iqi 5TW 3Tt. qv. qqf7 ft^q^q'rqr "te 
5T^ 3ig^ q q Birq^qr qd^O^qi fq^if^qlqr fq^?q?[? qq^iq. 
q'A- qR^ qii^ sfiqqiqq. 
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SYNONYMS : MENTAL THEN OMEN A-(Contd.> 

33. one’s nature includes all the 

original endowments or propensiries ; character includes- 
both natural and acquired traits. Character is the sum total 
of qualities and habits formed by climate, education, 
special training etc. Character is as a whole. Disposition 
5%, qui) is any single moral quality, natural or 
acquired j kindness, modesty, etc., are disposition ; a gentle 
disposition— ; malignant disposition — ; 
generous disposition — ; cruel disposition — 
^^VTR. 

Temper is the disposition of the mind considered with 
regard to its passion and affections : temper belongs to the 
permanent character of the individual, and exercises an 
influence for good or evil on his life; humour (qf%, is 
temporary. tPrfls RWq — a passionate temper ; str^ 5r;tR- 
a cheerful temper', ^ Rwq — a turbulent temper; STRqrd" 
'RVTR — a rash temper. 

Sometimes Rvnq may be translated by spirit or habits', 
as, R^TR— industrious habits-, 

sjRgq I do not like your impudent spirit, 
conduct, behaviour, demeanour, manners. 

Behaviour is our manner of acting on particular, 
occasions or in individual cases ; conduct refers to the 
general tenor of our actions. Behaviour is our action in the 
presence of others ; conduct includes that also which is 
known to ourselves and our Maker. 

Bearing and demeanour have reference to the bodily 
expression of feelings and convictions. Manners ('qiesflg) 
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-are a man’s habitual style of behaviour towards or before 
others, especially in matters of politeness. 

Deportment is behaviour as related to a set of rules. 

34. 30T — quality, endowment, gift, acqiiisithn, attawment, 
'talent, accomnlishment. 

Quality is the generic term. It denotes what a thing 
really is in s ime respect. A property is what 

belongs especially to one thing as its own peculiar pos- 
•session. A quality is inherent; a property may be transient. 

End‘>wmcntsAvid. gifts are natural qualities; on the other 
hand, acquired qualities are called acquisitions ox attainments 
or accomalishments if they are in the intellectual sphere or 
the sphere of arts respectively. 

35. — virtue, habit, merit, excellence, power, spirit. 

Good moral qualities are called virtues; habits, good 
■or bad, are the result of long and continued practice. Merit 
and excellence are terms applied to the qualities of works 
of art, etc. 

50T- is also property^ or virtue, or power, or spirit, 
according to context. 301 — benefit, qr STnPTpgr JT55I ?pT aiTSrT 

— I have derived no benefit from this medicine; 
HpraR— a man of talents, im— spirit, gT 301 

snt' — You are wanting, in the spirit of enterprise; 

5Tai sfjff sranfi SfirshrfT 

<pff3r — Instruction in schools should be so directed 
as to create a spirit of self-help in the scholars. 

36. ^ — defect, failing, loeahiess, shortcoming, 

foible, flaw. 

A defect *^be want or lack of something ; 

fault, primarily a failing, is something that fails of an 
apparent intent or disappoints a natural expectation. 
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^ / 

Failing, shortcoming, weakness are negative in meaning 
and indicate the want or lack of something ; W-nush is 
what mars the beauty or completeness of an object; it may 
be original or the result of an accident ; squinting eyes and 
the pits of small-pox are blemishes. A blemish is superficial, 
a flaw or foible or taint are faults in structure and substance. 
A fault is what fails to satisfy a natural expectation. 

37. 5TqiCl^, fault, offence, enn.e, guilt. 

Fault, offence, crime, differ in degree. Crime is flagrant 
violation of righti but, in the technical sense, it more 
particularly denotes the violation of human law Guilt is 
'desert of and exposure to punishment because of sin. 

38 — courage, fortitude, patience, refolutinn, endurance, 

coolness, confidence. 

Courage is active, fortitude is passive. Courage actively 
- opposes dangers, fortitude endures pain and adver.iity with 
patience and determination. Fortitude may be called *' still 
courage”. Endurance is mainly physical, resolution is chiefly 
ofxbe mind; it requires resolution to resist temptation, 
endurance to resist hunger and cold. 

Patience is the quality of mind shown in bearing 
passively and uncomplainingly any pain, evil or hardship 
that may fall to one’s lot. Patience is also active, and 
denotes uncomplaining steadiness in doing, as in tilling 
the soil 

titr also means ( presence of mind, 

self-possession, coolness ). 

— Frequent opportunities of speaking 
in public give confidence. It is opposed to nervousness. 

39. — true, real, genuine, sincere, truthful. 

Real signifies having existence, not merely in thought, 
but in fact; real is opposed to imaginary, feigned or 
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■artificial ; actual has reference to a thing accomplished by 
doing. Genuine is that which is really what it appears to 
be ; it is opposed to counterfeit ; as. a genuine rupee. 
Sincere means pure and unmixed ; the word is applied to 
affections and feelings ; it is opposed to what is pretended 
or ieigned . Sincerity is opposed to affectation. True refers 
to words and statements. Thus, a proposition is true, a 
-statement is true, an assertion is true. The opposite of truth 
is error or falsehood. As applied to persons means 
honest or truthful. 

40. tT W l fu r tpy o ir — honesty, uprightness, probity, 

integrity. real, — imaginary, fictitious. 

Honesty is generic, the rest are specific, d/onesi/ abstains 
irom fraud, guilt or duplicity. Uprightness is a higher virtue 
arid is combined with dignity of character. A labourer is 
honest, a judge is upright. A person is honest by habit,, 
but he is upright from principle- 

Probity and integrity are still higher virtues. Fidelity 
to law, to morals, to conscience, constitutes probity. Integrity 
particularly excludes that injustice which would favour 
•oneself, sacrificing every personal consideration to the strict 
maintenance of what is right. 

Translate into English : — 

''' (^) rnJiR ? 

Eiffel. ■^. 'iiR ^'1 31^. at 

g fkit. v. asfr arfar arirat 

^ ^ 3ti|. 

H. f^artiraR:# ^ 

arR ajiy f^. %. argS giRfr 

rif%, a sf^t 's. ?(tar sraea at^s 
, a^iar. ^raiaia araara ar|a 
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^=r«Tq 7 ^ §?fl55, aw. 

^O. Jii^ai^Rr I ; 5 cr¥rTgr^ 'KI? |qK, qiR 

sm^. *) I. 3iR^ Jit^iT is-sFPTRr ^vn^r 

JT^. '}^. 5 c?[=^r tTT^cI 31^ 

'II^^. 'J3. BTR^l |[% 3I?I^ I BTrOjJI^PTJfi 3nt. 

'SR=g ^ 5>f|. *5^. f55, 5n5y ^ cfl^ 

5^27=s?r sTTO^f srf^R^ 

?nw??tJ7r ^52? qsjt^KqRt qial 2 Trqqi=ql^. 

(^) 5jr fa=Eqr sriqur f%at 

t 5[ra^ajnq;(^gf #Er?ft qft qr^ f^i W qhf^- 
•». m f^ 8 crqii=q!TT q?if^ ar^s, ^ ^q; 

^q3^[qf5^ gS qtisiii'^f cqT=EqT fq^irRRnqrf^r q^=qT qm 
■\. q q^g^cs JTg^RT =qtqst %n ^ q;wi^ 

qrfl^q q goT qqqt titeslq; 

V. isg^q, sq[q, qRCRppJTqi, ^^qifq ^OIFTT l\f 

8Tre5T, 01 qts\ ^RT qrqqraR?q ^ ?iiqq qr^. ^. ^i^qqit 
qlqr=qt ^ cqi ^q^s qg'qrq qjDT qiq qi^ giqqi^ 

BTit. ^ ^q; aiiq^'t qfqsi a^jq^ qi^qra, q ^qfqqi 

^tnilqqqf qRRgl^ qi^qqiq sqpr 3T[qqigq ^'rranr ^’tqq^ 
qqSoqRT qcqR srqqiq; vs. qhfi fqqR, qgqf qq, 
qqqq qiqq | antq ^q qg«T m <i. q^^Hf 

qiq^f^q; qt^q^WRM 01 qt^ra gq^l 301 qt€f> € qt^ g'.’nql 
% dq- ' qlqqterfxqt g?5t=€qj aHr ^ ^oi arqiq q ^ cqi=3qr 
bM! 3?r|q. To. gr<^-qr btiR ^ ^ sroiq q m ^Nid 
gfqqq qqq ‘i qg^ qiqq gr x^ cqrqr wqiiqqj ^oi 
"^•\. ^qq^iq? q ’fqqqqq^ alfq, qiqg^q qiqqqr, a^qiqfe qssqr, 
qqfq®i3;qoir 'q ?Tqiqrq, q;f^tqt q^q^^fqq? fqgf 

^01 g|=€qi afnl 'i^. SHTF q f^[?^qqr I iq 
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jjtri ^ ^ 

ST^ 53S!OT ^ g?i)n5T)c?f?f 51 ^or m 

'i'A. 3TJTf 3f) 3T^R«? g ^ ^ fie ^tir 

3FTlf ?fnT5^ ^<11. T ?n ^ 

dl BTT^'iiR <T^ g g^fls sm- 

(c) Mqtnr, ^ 

55qRT ir^ ^ItITSRl°I STfiTR^ ff 

JT?Rt, 3rm# ^ ^ciTcT. ^ sHj 

B?RO]f|q 3tr^ goi^R gs? sr^cir^. 

V. 3TtR sTffr ?ta ! aiTTOT =gi? ^ #s 

gfs^r, sji^^mt ^f^'m st)? ?Ra> w, 'RT =gf? 

^ ^oqra ^ 'RkT q®JT ^TRRI #31R 3m 51^. 

3Ti'Rr w?rr f^f^s t^rsi smsn T^f^igr sq'tslsr • 

?ll^ 3 i;T^ ?rt^. «. |?I<t SIF% STSjra ^f^TS, at ^t?afg^ . 

R^a. <J. #5r swi^ ariq^^rraRw 
Rig^r^^^rr frgjr st ^'t ntg 3n| J '^. a jtst 

s^33ff j:|offr insTr 'tr qssT; ata RsTi’ #^aT ? 

To saarfRRi RRRl^na rrt g=gi <1 < 5 . 

^tRT §^qiRq?r siraf # am^ faRjiw in^. 

^'tanm ^ 3 m#^?ir a(=qjqqR^ ^01 srsaia t V giiqjTiR 
qrsr3flqai=Ri ^ ?<t^ miaia f^qqn^a g g raqpT R aw, 

ar^a’ ffm. 

CdJ n. rfoi fn^ smt ^ snl | a^ 
5IR UTS. ’,. sfoft ^ ^qiaK'yi aaar srrt 

sm s^a' q^, asft •# saqata qrw^cj arat Rta 
a 3 iw<R 3 Tkaa 3 Taa. srrFfraR ^ar/w siita 

? aa wara Ria ^na^a. v. grar ag^fa fN^qiw 

aia 'a- ar a srai aqiR^Ri aalaaa siaq) fawr^Ht 
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• ?RIH 513;^ ^:^55I 3^ 55T^2nsfT 

c^ngs 5 ?tt >ir?r sn® ^ €f, sras ^ 

311551 5Rt ^ wn 5251 3^. 'S. cqr iff 551 ^I^TORT qtel 

f^r?5 3Tif 3515 tft gif r|Dioi qtii^ ;;n5f <:. (515155 

,%3\ ¥[tq^l|55l 5?5t55 S. 3liit{^ 55T 

(%5F5I53 nai 35^ 55r5I ^5r5t 515 5rat5l wr 15ll55i- 55?J 551^ 
qif 55I555T. T o. 5(t 5l| ^toSi^ 513 5 515511 55^ 515^ 1115 

5I555t. 5 1. 551 : — 55 3155 ^R: 515511 5iR 5(351, Bit 513^. 

5151%5:~^, ^551 515€( f55Sl. 'i^. 515 5I5S ^ 

'35( 515^ f5155tcl 151 5R5li5€f ti511 51^ 515o5 5^stt 

35^ 5 5151^51 315155 51?^ 511315 iK 1^5155 (51351 ^313§ 
555 c 5(. 'i^. 5155115 Wi 51^' t 515115^1(1 sff ^513 5(11(1 3! 

(51 5!5lf |5 51^(11(1 gn5Fl 'llfit 5lf|l5. IV. ^251(1(55 #tT( 
5S55, *1^ 551555, 1^0151 5155lt5f 51505 31^115515, 

.t^(51 ^51 5(3513 555 5lt (51=35155 35® gt (515! ^ 
’t(^ ^ 55. 'IH. 5(31 ^UT^^TRl 511 355 31^51, 5^ glT^^t 
55551 55^ ^51 3f5 (51551 5lf5f §5515 5(^. 

fe) s. 5^11^5^ ft55 51 5(g(=51 ?§TqTITr 55151^ 
51^ 5raf^i 5#. '^. 55551=51 ?3^qoiT 151351 =555^5 

f^5 5gt. \. ?55(®ra(® ^51 ?3=5r 51^5, 51155(551 3l[|g. 

V. 5( g551 3151; ^ 51^, Bit gj:?( 55 g5351 ?^»Tnir5 

5115 5515? 5515 3555 515(® t 515(® 5^. 

55-555 ^(5l(^ 3^ =!aT^ 31l|g 3lt (%(551 51(^51(5 5(1(1 
j:^u|ig[g. ss. ?5I^ 5((5 ^-5l 5((5t^ gf^fg 5Kg(g. e. ^ 
5555551:51^ 5555(1: 5115I§ 31l|. \s. itli: 515- =5I®(^Ri?l 

4(31 ftt^l 3li|. 'i° ^ f^liT^iqTcr I 55 3ift51R|-5 

‘bH! 31gt 31155^ 31l|. 1=1. ia=?TT i(55Klrt[ 5151g Bigg, 
.3^2:511 5^ 51^ 51^. 55- 3115®5 55 ?§i: 5 §3^ ?tt^ 

^ J11I5 |llllf ,55| 555 ? 1,^. 5l(^fe^ 5(5^ , 55(515 

18 
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31Rf5l55t. 'IV. 3^R^55N 

c^R 

*ra ^ »TRr^ci ^ 2iwfl=fl ?^'f qit t m *t2^ 

qw 'SR'^ ^Rcf q qjiRw. 'i's. ^qiTsi 5jfsar 

q^RTO^ ^q^rfqrqR #trr 

q^^qq! ^^H'Torrqf Tarqorrqi ni q# qq. 


^ LESSON XLVI 

SYNONYMS : VERBS 


41. — to do, make, perform, execute, commit. 

To do is to move or exert oneself for a certain end; 
work is done; an act is done; a deed is done; business is done. 

To make means to produce, to manufacture, to create. 
You make a box — make a noise. You mcfce clothes and in 
producing these things you do work or exert yourself. 
Thus, we cannot make without doing; but we can da 
without making or producing anything. 

To perform is applied to acts of a more important nature; 
as, to perform a deed of bravery, courage, heroism etc. 

To execute is applied to a work of art or engineering; 
as, to execute a statue, a picture, a drawing, etc. 

To commit is used with offences; murders, thefts 
dacoities, faults, sins, are said to be committed. 

As hasjjeen already remarked in the lesson on Verbs, 
the verb ^oris used in Marathi in combination with various, 
nouns and adjectives such as, siq^R gtnq" 

^^5t, etc. These compound verbs are, in a few 
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cases, open to literal rendering in English. Subjoined is a 
list of some of these compound verbs that are commonly 
used : — 



To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 

y 

To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 

V 

To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


To 


offer resistance, 
form an estimate, 
offer an insult. 

receive kindly, to treat kindly or 
respectfully. 

do an injury to, inflict injury on, 
do one wrong. 

do good, to confer an obligation / 
benefit / favour upon, 
observe a fast, 
use / apply a remedy, 
celebrate a- festival, 
form a plot / conspiracy, 
enter into agreement, 
administer / manage the affairs of. 
do / discharge one’s duty, 
form an idea. 

receive one with acclamation/ ' 

applause. 

conclude a treat y. 

show kindness to ; to take pity on. 

make a noise (dfjTTS); to make riot, 

to create a disturbance ( ). 

follow / pursue a trade/occupatioh- 

keep watch / guard. 

learn by heart, to commit to 

memory. 

make /prefer-a complaint (against 
somebody) to a magistrate, 
rise in revolt* to raise revolt J an 
insurrection. 

take steps, to make provision 
against or for. 
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5% To have recourse to. to resort to 

an expedient / plan. 

To practise as a pleader / doctor. 

To give a description. 
qRor To give thought to, to bestow 

thought on (a subject). 

stnWR To carry on trade. 

■RSpR To entertain hospitably. 

T o render assistance /help/succourto 

To offer a welcome. 

To take a walk. 

To cast accounts, to settle one’s 
accounts. 

42. Tfoi o T, RTHOI — to speak, talk, converse, dis- 

course, lecture, say, tell, state. 

Communication of ideas by verbal signs is the idea 
•common to all these terms. Speak is the general term. lb j 
speak is to give -utterance even to a single word. Speaking i 
is in'ordinary intonation. | 

Talk, as opposed to speaking, is connected speech* which 
maylbe done by one or more people. Conversation is ^RTTRT, 
i. e., it is the act of two or more persons. Talking may be 
one-sided; conversation implies two or more persons. To 
discourse and to lecture are used in speaking of public 
addresses. 

RTtloi — to speak, say, tell, state. 

To speak is the generic term, and denotes the mere actO 
ofjutterance of articulate sounds. To say and to tell have 1 
necessarily a reference to what is said and to whom it is’^ 
said. may, be used intransitively; say and tell ar” 
,nlway.s.u?ed transitively. 

Notes : 

'' •••■ Cl)^ To: speakj . being a term .of generic/meaning should 
not be used where yfororhas a specific meaning in Marathi 
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as, ^ iT5fT “ sin. ” Here, has a specific 

meaning, and may denote a command, a request, a desire 
etc., hence the proper translation will have to employ 
some specific word (and not the general term speak), ^ ^He 
told I commanded j requested me to go, etc. 

But, in the sentence, ifr 

signifies nothing specific ; hence. I shall speak to the master 
about you, will be correct. If, however, what is to be said is 
specifically indicated, then use another verb ; as, 

31^ ifl — I shall tell the master 

that you have done your lesson. 5^01 — to Ao/d amoral 

or religious discourse. 

Some uses : 

Further, the words are used indis- 

criminately in the sense of request, command, proposal, or 
-advice ; thus, ^ ^ ^ 

frr^. iStHeiegg-cdme to let him go, but I did not comply with 
his request or proposal ; fr^ ^ 

TRST — I regret I am unable to comply with 

(or accede to) your request; qmn§ / ^mior 55TO 

— ^The son did not like the advice ox ^admonition of his 
father ; put ? 5 »nr^r ‘ ernm ?n, 

q^iPT q^ — One of the boys proposed 
that they should throw stones into the tank, but many did 
not like the proposal ; ^ stress' STTj 

■gSR SHf ^ — The mother told the boy to go to 

school, but the boy disregarded his mother s words. ^fOToris’ 
also a statement ; as, — The statement 

of a witness or a pleader ; qr fqqqraqqw IT55T qte>T- 

qqra ant^r — I should like to offer a few remarks on the 
subject or to make a few observations. 

From the foregoing instances it will be seen how the' 
words RRlor are indiscriminately used for 
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request, proposal, advice, command, order, recommendation, 
offer, etc. The student cannot, therefore, be too careful in 
selecting the appropriate English word in translating 
aind its equivalents. Speech, saying are not the words to be 
used on such occasions as they often are. 

(2) When we come to the nouns 
g'wnut, etc., we should observe the same rule. 

43. qrfOT — to see, look, behold, gaze, glance, stare, scan, 
inspect, view, survey, watch. 

To see is the most generic term, and means to become 
aware of an object to vision; to look is to make a conscious 
and direct endeavour /o see. We may look without seeing, 
as in pitch darkness, and we may see, without looking, as in 
the case of a flash of lightning. We look voluntarily; but, 
we do not always exercise our will when we see. 

We should say, look here ( and not, see here), 
because, we want to call attention to an object. 

The other terms are specific, not general. 

To behold is to fix eyes upon, to observe with care : we 
behold that whicH excites our admiration, pity, love or 
wonder or any other sentiment. For instance, we behold the 
Sun, the Moon, the starry sky at night, etc. To gaze (sfs 
is to look steadily and for a long time with pleasure 
qr wonder ; we gaze on the face of a handsome person — ' 

To glance is to look casually or momenta- 

rily. To stare ( sfs f^or ) is to look with a fixed look as 
with fear or wonder or rudeness. To scan is 

to look minutely, to note every visible feature. To inspect 
is to go below the surface and to study a thin^ 
item by item. To view and survey q^M) are 

comprehensive and indicate the studying of a thing from 
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various points of view. To watch (^T^, is to be 

awake or to keep guard ; ivatdiing brings in an element 
of time and often of wariness. We watch for an element of 
change, a signal, the approach of an enemyj etc. To notice is 
to see or mark carefully what may escape our attention if 
we are not properly attentive. It means sntiM'. 

44. — to perceive, descry, discern, discover, ascertain, 

'find, find out, detect. 

To perceive is the generic term and signifies the obtain- 
ing of knowledge by the senses. The other terms 
are specific. 

To delect is used, almost without exception, in a bad 
sense as, A man was detected in a fraud ; discover may be 
used in either a good or a bad sense, oftener in a good one 
as, Real mefit is sure to be discovered. 

To discover is to find out what has existed but has 
•not been known to us ; we invent combinations or arrange- 
ments not before in use ; Columbus discovered America ; 
Morse invented the electric telegraph. To find is the most 
general word for every means of coming to know what 
was not before certainly known. 

To discern is to see apart from all other objects ; to 
descry is to discover something that is diflEcult to 
find out. 

Translate into English, with particular attention to 
words printed in bold type : — 

Blj-q HTRiq t 

% TOqjff 

. filst qiR^Rl 3Tl|,. 

PIT 'ITf^* 811 ^ 
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^?5t, ^ ^^55T ffl ^ 

irr^. To.# nsi ^qR?r 

qg#. ^«i. ^Tc5i^, ^renr #5 qtq 3iit. 

T^. #q; q;[q- qi^g- ?jj^. <)3. rj|^ 811311# 

qrqi# 5#lqc5 ^iFT^r. tv, q[#=8qr qqiqRp 
3Hqj HPT fflH 3Tr|^, q;f^ m ^iTT5Tt. T^. %- 

^T#H5lf^ 5lf^5 £J^ ;eijTr. T^.H^ T-s^vs ?nH# 

5iFn q fqRi#TR fq#q ## sqoqi3T)jqr qgq sq^qr 

3qq#^? cqr ?i£Tjq: ^or^ qm, t«. #Bci ajfiiqqiT 5ir^ra^ 0 t^- 
*5 <=• # yWlcTl q H£J <)<?,. g^jDi g?1^ qO 

5^i#q:5qr ^Trr> ^frrfi^ #q. 

q°. qjqqrq ^rf^c^rqf^ ithi §irqt ^teiq qEorn qr^f. 

T . ^^FFir griiTT 31H qiaq qi^Tf. ’ . q#q 
^r 8W qiffqHq^q ^ITTOf 3|#. q qj^q qfq q3 

®Wiqr. V. cJT^ #<in^ trq qq. v.^, %c?j[:§ T^niDT- 

3^qf qiH, gHR ^Hur ar^qqRr #§ btf^ 
qiSH. vs. ^TTcpjj HT H qsr 

#qR qr#. <:. qsr qr fqqqiq^ ^qt? 

qtqiqqt^BRi^^ #h#. <^. ^r^iNqr qqqiq qiq # =qiTcqJi5: 

’aiflRr^, 8Tq aTFOF#t 3Fqq; q=qiF=33lT qqqiq antq. T °. cqF- 

f^qq7 3F[(ir?# ^7 g^. ^ ^ 

qi^i^Fql TT.^I’qTSFiHtqF # qiq qig #q;fq qqq qFaar, 

# q stqqqjgiTrcT aris'. Tq. ^f hff qjiHFHF cqNqF qq^qlsFnr? 
^ #iq qisH q^fq7 gq; qFqiq qFqF s^rirTcfl^s" 

cqrJWq qFq'Jqiq #qqj^ qqFHF HiqHH qaq T^qf qq qqsH, 
3TFq=q^^Fq SFiH. TV. erFH^qF qFf%^ #q^=q q^q qjf^ 
=qq5qqR^ 8Fiq; ^r^qr ^feqqfcT q qqiiqtH qts^r qs qr^. 
'*'^' S’^tHF ^rradfrfj fr eiqqFq 5qHqFqr(?iqr qtifqr qT?qF- 
T^. qi^iqilqf# ^iq. an^q ^qnn qtqjHqql 
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^ ^rrar ffsr 

(c) 'i. c?3Tr nte tTr^ojiRR^'f 

«2fl 5|;R?3pqi^^ 3TigRr ^ qT^^RTT^'t tqi=^'\ ^'t 

ftg^nqRl ?iR BiiBt ^sfr ^R[t m'l €cilR 

^gR'rr qRiif, r^opr ^8}1 pj irIct ?5tq;i=Rr ?rfRi=Rr 
^fq^i RfiR trrflc^Tr. ?n ^Mq^ qqff ’itat qrflc^r 
q^'S Rfqji’ m Rrflf. v. m qiRiq? ciaqciNr fli trqj 

qra^ ^rfl^. ^ila cnflofr; eft sRft qft 

f^ft?rR’3ft ^ ^ft, «l?r 3^ iili Rra qit^f q^ft 

Rrci q ^Ff^T qrc^ ^ qaq q# I qr^tnn-qjfef ^ ^r 

^ftqqa Ctar cqr rir qft siigRr 3vq ?i^. 's. 5 ® 

qjtq I qiq qiq ^tfq micf Cleit. ‘^. 'qs?} *ff 

-fq^qr ^qr'Tr tirf^ ^ qar qqRftqqr f^gnr ( qT 

^igftqqi qrfl^ ). ’*>• ^f^qqsqfT^'Rnqjfiqtq^qsiqrlqNft^i?^ 

^ qoiR 3I(|, ^o. ^qRiq qq qaqgq Jlc^ qiq BHj 

^ 11 ? 'TT 5 ?r 9Tq. q q. miqi qi^nq^T sn? qniq 
q|^^ 3^ 3Ti5iqft 3T^ qft qfl^f^ sqq #f ^iq. qgRiq 

qriftqqi^f qjq qqi!? qr^qqfqft 5Tf% f^ft qi^. 3^ft 

31(1, t qjqi^ sfiqqpiftq 'rrf^ )- 

qv. ^aqqrq atetqi ^qftq ^ ‘ ^nftq ’ ' ^qftq ’ 

, r^aiq Rrfql sisqi fqseqr. q^. #. q(q qRqq ^qr^qr 5?ir^ 
oJlf^T. q^. SJ fwiRT fX, Rays) ^qf 551^551 I 

qj^fiar qr^q 3Tf| q;f? q'®. qftqqq 5 ^q;s ^Tpq aifqa 3n|a; 
j(rRt#Tir fqRiq ^Trar ^q- q<i. BTrqq^ft^ili: «aqqR3q?f 
^arf^ft^q^55 qi=qr ^ ? q"^. ^ 

eqqS qi^e ^q[q cqrsRi: sqqor 3Tiq>R=^ q^iq 3?q qc 3 ^ 
f?qe(iq. ■R”. BTurqqis’ Bqq qft^aigqft^qr q^qq snt, qr 
Bqi^ ^tirer q»?sir. 3ii»=?i?T siqqR q# 
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srsr arri^ ^3T siri:. ^ 

snqJS ^sq- 3Tqqt c^Tn^f ST^ZT^r ff d^- 

0 3. 3TrH=Eir BTiaqftqsir-eEr sqnm^cfq S^^rnlf 

c^fRr, 5Tq‘3Tq'gjK ^5Jr. ^■«’. ^WF^m: sn^r 

•4?t =^s^cncT, 3TH 3iiq^H eiis?5 •»'a. ^* 

I tn^^ClcT 3T?ra. ■='.^- 

gRTi ar^RT ^f^oJT ^ ^^fTr- 

Rvs. BT^qar ^ JTr^< ^ir gsiRr^fr flperR 

^5JT ’Trfi^. ■=<^. jiRr ^[SRi=sjr ??r!|ia 

?T^cI ^sTt. ■»v^- ^^RTcI gifg^'l^T 3T3-«Rr 

=sn?: ^5fr an?. 

LESSON XLVn 

SYNONYMS: VERBS-(Continued) 

45. ^Jrwf— to go, ivalk, ride, drive, run, pass, leave, visit, 
journey, travel. 

To go is the generic term expressing motion ; to walk, 
ride and drive are specific. To walk is =gT^ ; to ride is to 
go on horse back or in a carriage, etc.; to drive is to travel 
in a carriage. 

Study the following sentences very carefully: — 

1. STTf^ qrqf "Weivent onfoot-We walked. 

2. ift I shall go on horseback — 

I shall ride. 

3. ^ nrnfgjT »T55T He tvent in a carriage — He 

drove. 

(V^e walked, I shall ride. He drove, are more idiomatic) 

4. 3niHTT^l»r irgR A person can travel a hund- 

Sfial. red Kos a day by rail. 
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5. JIT. The Hon’ble Minister for 

^°ITT3lTf?r. Education is going to 

visit Kolhapur. 

sttot often means leaving a station. 

6. JIT. siT^T The Hon’ble Home Member 

IT^. left for Wardha this 

^ morning. 

7. JII^ Wi^ilivuqc^ iT^sV. A carriage passed by me, 
Some specific words : — 

— to strut, to swagger, ^il^ — to limp, to 

hop; ^irgiT =^1^5 }— <0 trip ; ^?tl fTR^TT =315501 — to jump, to 
scamper; =31 ^ — to trot; = 31 ^ 01 — to trudge, to 

jog ; 31373 '3raoi — to move at a snail 's pace, 

46. f^^of — to ramble, rove, ivander, roam, stroll, range, 
-'Saunter, travel, tour. 

The idea of going in a free and irregular manner is 
common to all these words. To roam and to rove are often 
aimless and imply the traversing of considerable distances. 
To ramble 5Ror) is a word of pleasant suggestion ; 
to saunter implies idleness ; to stray implies irregularity. 

Travelling and touring imply fixed object and direction. 
^fTT5I3^iaT|3 333531 31373 f333 STifTT— The Commissioner is 
touring or is on tour in his division : ?ft 3351 ^V3 Trfl3 5IT^T 
■f3j^3 sni’— I have been travelling these two months. 

47. ^ — to carry, lead. 

To carry is 3I|[3 3^ — to bear away. You carry a bag 
or load on your back ; you carry a stick in your hand. To 
lead is to conduct, to direct; as you lead a blind man. To 
lead the way is — 312 5^ SITW. 

48. 53^ — to put, place, lay, set. 

To put is the generic term, the rest are specific. 
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To place 3^^) is to put in a particular place and 

position ; as, a book is placed on the shelf. To lay (STTIT 

is used of things that can be made to lie down ; a plate 
is laid on the table. To set ( gr^r 5^ ) is to make sit, and 
is applied to things that can be made to stand ; as, a lamp 
is set on the table, 3^ — to engagej employ, (Wmn) 

5 ^ — to leave, bequeath', 3^ — to cultivate a habit; 

( ) 3 ^ — to reserve. 

49. hold, catch, seize, arrest. 

To hold is genetic, the rest are specific terms. 

To catch is to lay hold of what is trying to escape, and 
implies some effort : you catch a bird, a thief, etc.; to seize 
implies force and violence ; The wolf seized the lamb — 

William seized the crown — 

To arrest is to seize by authority ; mI 
vr^. The Police arrested the thief ; ■ 

— He held the bull by the horns. 

50. — to leave, leave off, give up, abandon, 
forsake, desert, resign, forego, renounce, quit. 

To leave, leave off, give up, are generic terms; the rest 
are specific, the idea of separating ourselves from persons 
or things common to all. 

To abandon is to give up something which we have 
held or controlled with a sense of responsibility. But even 
a bad thing may be abandoned. Thus, a garrison abandons -a ' 
fort that it is defending, a thief abandons his project, etc. 
To forsake is to give up that to which one is bound by ties 
of love, affection, etc. - 

To forsake and to abandon may be used either in a 
favourable or in an unfavourable sense ; to desert, on the 
other hand, involves a breach of duty ; as, a soldier deserts 
his post of duty. One resigns an office; surrenders to a 
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•demand, claim ; relinquishes titles and rights ; and renounces 
a cherished idea or opinion. You forego things such as 
-comforts, pleasures. To renounce is used of the world and 
Teligion vnr c^Ttn). To quit is used of place only ; 

as. He quitted the country, the house. To quit implies the 
idea of suddenness and is used of place, in the main. 

51. rescue, deliver, 
■save, liberate, release, relieve. 

To free is the generic term, the rest arc specific. 

To rescue and to deliver refer to freedom from present 
and actual danger, to save to that from present or from 
impending peril. To rescue, deliver and.sat;e are progressively 
more intense in meaning. To liberate and to release refer to 
the removal of restraint; prisoners are released. To relieve is 
to free from want or distress. 

52. — to throiu, cast, hurl, toss, fling. 

Of these words to cast implies the least force or effort; 
A man casts away his old clothes — IT3^ ; 

■to ilirotv implies greater force; to throw a shuttle, a ball, etc. 

To toss denotes a sudden and rapid throw of a 
■comparatively light body; you toss a rupee ; a shuttle is 
iossed to and fro 'JfeT ^TT^T 5^ • 

To fling implies a certain violence. To hurl does the same. 

53. — to beat, strike, hit, thrash. 

To heat is to inflict repeated blows ), with a 

■ stick, cane, etc. To strike is to give one blow, though it may 
be repeated at short intervals ; as. The clock struck nine 
— To hit is to strike with a certain 
aim; you hit a ball. To stroke means 

54. ^■^ — to attack,^ assail, assault. 

; To attack is generic, the rest.are specific, ,Tp attack .is- to 
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approach with a view to do violence. To assault is to 
attack violently and do actual violence or injury. 

To assail is to attack with missiles like arrows, stones^ 

etc. 

To assault is always a violent action upon person only» 
Attacks are made both on person as well as on property. 

Figuratively, men attack with censures, assail with 
abuse. A fever attacks ; horrid cries assail our ears. 

55. ^5 ^ — to help, assist, succour, relieve. 

To help is the generic term ; the rest are specific. ■ 

Aid is the passive help we get from inanimate things. 
A map is an aid to the study of geography. 

To assist is to help actively in the performance a duty. 

To succour is timely and speedy help in a condition of 
distress and trouble. To relieve is to lighten the burden, 
v,^ant, poverty, burden, etc., are relieved. 

56. — to defend, protect, guard, preserve. 

To protect is to provide with shelter from actual or 
possible danger ; to defend is to ward off by actual effort a 
present danger. Kings protect their subjects; an army 
defends a besieged town or fort. One defends what is 
actually attacked ; one protects what is weak. 

To guard is to keep a watch over a thing or person to 
prevent the chance of danger. The king’s person is guarded,. 
a fort is guarded by its garrison. 

To preserve is to save from death or destruction. HOT- 
%Wl— 'preservation of life; preservation of health. 

57 . — to seek, search. 

You seek a thing, while you search a place for a thing . 
Seek implies eagerness of-desire ; as to seek honour, to seek 
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employment, to seek wealth. Search implies care and is 
directed to things concealed from view. 

To investigate refers to the process of inquiring 
observing, experimenting. 

58. — to suffer, endure, bear, tolerate. 

Suffer means to be in pain j you sw^er hardships. 

7b bear and to endure is to suffer without 

complaining. What is endured is borne fora long time. 

To tolerate is to hear with, i.e., to allow a thing to 
happen though you may not like it. 

Translate into English, with particular attention to 
words printed in bold type : — 

fa) T ^ 

ns •9. ^ qifrgn 

^ snoqjct fqv5?i n^nsr. 

V. T^nFsqf 3T?wffti n5r7 fe<cirfi. 

%. minr n cninr t f^1 ^7 3?r5?T- 

zfkm- arm ^ sr^. tft 

anar gsr nia?s qifRnin '5°. aiijral^R gsrn araR^te^i 

^?:r. # §7? 5^ 

/nrai tTRl n aw rw nrs. ‘i ^ pir 

^ 5^ nills. 'i-if. n7 qin ^ 

itif, m nlfi^n mfnr afnwnw sw aitss jqigs tfl qrnw. 

^7 vrc^fr 3w« nk wfisr 

'i % . snuT q^7s. ^ 

ars^w RrairwR^R^r 'ilfanR airwii n ^ 

^esf^. •!<£. wqis ww 9WI IffT iTwr ant. 
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T^ojfc^r :— airai jft ^Tffi ^'•'K vraif^'t ^ 

jft JfFJT sf cqr^^'f^^RT s#r. ?.’)• ^ m sn? ^ ^ 

gra. 5 5. JTg^ f^|jT eiHI 

^ ^rcTTcT. ’.x- ^ f^ BTH^- 

^v. fwir^qRlxjn sn^ STvPTFn ^TT^S' g j 

qr^'t. ■5.^. ^ 3Trqc?r 1 ^ in^7£jt gcJi 'kr 
SPTS. 5 tr^qpjiT tr^ it^T 31^ ^[5® ^ 

^ I-^r^ *P? *0 HTT^n 

3Tr|, gpin? ^ ^ 3T5f) ^5?f RiRFrai^r 51 ^ 

^5cr ^?ijT gfofr. a?raT bttcM, 
^ ^nnw JTwra ^gJi 

3Tii|t3r JR ?raRig?T ggj '^o. Jif^qf^r ^ 

^ ^ 3n?r 3TI?. qr iaRJ 5 TO= 2 it^_ 

^i'^r4ri ^t'lff tfjj^'j 3T§ v^uiu|[~m gqy’ 

€gkr ?RR 2 rr, ^i«7rl^ c^iH) brt^ 

cllt 3T?inT ^rft I ?3Rf. ^ 3 ^ 

4i«h'. '^*0 ^4T '»rt{ arnpn ^R*?r 

^ BHcHf 5 t>t ^ ^[t35T 51^ 5Rkra 

Ov . 

^sRf Binr^^s^T ^ftw sr^r gJire^if^. ^qrlir 
81^ gsRT ?3fwiH^icr 2 ^. qmpEjrr 

Rrat ^ ^TcT ^tefr-s. 

^'s. JTR^R g^?T ^i^rnrar ^K ^Nir^ RciS.J 

\'i. qJT^ 'fafsff 5 sr€ qin; ■^isqid ^ 5 ® 9 § ^^Tfci ^fci 

^ ^lo6^ tildid. %qi^W ^qRpsqr Trn!5i^. 

■Vo. ?qiq ^ d> ^ 

.qRf ?n^ . «iidjTf q5^. v^i. ^rr vSHis griicji ’qfrsr ht?i UT 

dt -BTrar -disgiq? 1 
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(i>) 'i. ^ ift ^ 

Biit. ■=1- JT^ ?jmi=Efl ^ rT ?]^=?r 

3(^1 3??!. BTRratl ^^n:?T V. ^=5PJI3^[ 3?fJl5ig?T 

?n55f, R5§T 3T^fr#ft R^RR =eitrS 'a. ^ 

WRRI' RI^; Rt ^^IIRR^R ^JTTScfl RlflR. 

Bn^Riq- BTRRf RRRte ^ snn rMI ^r strrt g^stR 
4flroS»' RlffR. 'S. ?5?TR gat^I fRRRiqi^R cRFRI iteRR 5?1R 
RR ^R RI^- -2- 3R s?3 HflT^R 3f^ qi^R. 

'^. 5Rf^i=RF H^r^nirRI^ RriRcik ^^IRtqRlf RRt R2 RTRRr t^RT- 
^o. SFiqRFR^ qgjR RF 5:?aFqiRR ^^^RRF=^R STFRa ^ 

RRRR? qq. RFRF, RFfRIRIR RlfRF gSR RRRF^I 

RR 3n|R. 5IR RIR RF^R 3TFRI aTHRf SFIReRT RRIR ^^0? 

RRR SFcRRF Rg^ RFRSR 3TFt. "iV RHRI 

R^RR, RI5FI SIR ^1^5155 R? RF^F 
R^RFFR RIR ^jr-Ff^ ' gRFRK^d ^55; RFFIR Rl^ RF^F RIRR 
3 FI|r. 'I 'a. RRRIr SFR^IRI^RRF RR R ^ 

RF^. 'Fv R5RF^ FOTilT^ 3n?t ? 'i'S. RtfeRRF 

!OT^ 3F||, RR 3FRFR =^rRF RRF RIRfSF RF^T ')<£. ^ 
PRtR RFF^ ^ qs. rTI Rif ^TraR?f SIfIr cRlRF 

^EFRRRF ^raR5T Rt^. R". ftr^#55 ?cTF ?RF^FR 

^qq oFn: Ri^- sn sre^ IF’rtr rt^rr ^rrf^ bff^. 

■=>v^«- §*^'1' 5^’ ^ ^ ’^'IRFR RFIT. 

. \ 
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LESSON XLVm 

SYNONYMS : VERBS— (Continued) 

59. — to give, bestow, cede, confer, deliver, grant, 

iw.part, present, supply, 

. To give is the generic term and means to transfer to 
another’s possession without reward or price; to transfer 
possession by any means and on any terms whatsoever. We 
speak of giving answers, of giving information, giving 
medicine, giving blows, giving rewards and punishments, 
etc. To give thus becomes like to get, a term of general 
import, synonymous with a wide variety -of words. The 
other terms are specific. 

To bestow is to give that of which the receiver stands 
in special need ; we bestow alms, favours, rewards, gifts, 
clothes, etc., on the poor and needy. The term is also used in, 
a moral sense with the same idea; as. to bestow care, pain** 
attention, thought, etc. To grant is to give in a formal way, 
or by an authoritative act; it presupposes authority or 
superiority on the part of the giver; subsidies, concessions 
privileges, etc., are granted. Toconferhas the same meaning. 
To confer is to give something, not of any substantial value, 
but to give a thing with graciousness and condescension. 
Honours, distinctions, privileges, are conferred. To impart 
is to give of that which one still, to a greater or lesser degree, 
retains; the teacher imparts instruction, ^ is to 

present. To yield is to give in return for money and labour 
spent; as. The cow yields milk — nPT ^ the tree yields 
fruit and shade — ^ 'kS ^ 

Some specific words and phrases: 

To ^^resent— ^5r: to lend—^R^ to pay— 

to allow ( give in a measure ) — 

to endow — ^ 
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Sentences illustrating different senses of 
prr-y, alio w, yield, endow ). 


Marathi sentence i 

3117^ TH ir^si jfiPT ? 

TSTixit xjc5i 

ihW ? 

. J?55r ^ 

I'ET ??mr. 

'tH 5TW?r m f^. 

^5Rssn: '^=fi atFi 

^TTiRiTff 3nc. 


English translation 


My father-in-law presented 
me with a watch. 

People presented an address 
to the Prime Minister. 

Will you lend me your pen ? 

Will you favour me with a 
copy of the secretary’s 
letter ? 

He paid me tweny-five 
rupees (no gift is meant). 

Trees yield fruit ( natural 
property). 

The examiner allowed three 
hours for five questions. 

Government allows three 
annas per mile to peons. 

Man is endowed with reason. 


60. , — to take, receive, accept, 

To «a^:e is generic. To receive is specific. We take a 
tthing, which is given or not given, we receive what is given 
ao us. To receive often conveys the idea of or as. 
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'TR^' — I Tccdvcdyom letter: 
the amount; He received a prize; 

JTr?; W3T — He received a beating ; T^refT He 

received a punishment, etc. You accept what is offered, h 
is the equivalent of ^ is also used commonly m 

the sense of borrotving or purchasing, and should be so 
rendered where necessary. 

61. — to get, accpiirc. attain, achieve, 

earn, gain, procure, receive, secure, rein. 

To get is the most comprehensive word. A person 
whatever he comes to possess, whether with or without 
endeavour, expectation or desire. 

To acquire is to get by continuousand sustained efforts 
on one’s part, in the course of time ; as,, knowledge is 
acquired, language is acquired, a good or bad habit is acquired,. 
fortune is acquired. 


To gain has little reference to the means used, imply- 
ing only that the result is valuable. It implies the element 
of chance, sometimes ; a victory is gained ; profit is . gained 
in trade ; favours, prizes, etc., are gained. 


A gain is always desirable ; what a man arquires js- 
looked at as slowly and gradually resulting. To earn is to 
deserve or merit something as a just recompense for one’s 
labour or service. What a man has earned he does not 
necessarily get; on the other hand, he often gets what he 
has not earned. When he gets the object of his desire, one is 
said to okain it, whether one has gained or earned it or not. 
We may'b5/am things by our own or other people’s efforts^ 
as. Gold can be obtained from mines— 

We obtain e d possess ion of that piece through a court decree 

srfir^gT tTiqi 

Jbiwh denotes contest, with the suggesion of chance or 

hazard ; as, to wm a cricket match, to idn a race. etc. Ta 
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(procure is to get something fey careful search, and by 
knowing exactly where to look for the thing ; to get a thing 
'by, somebody else's efforts. 

• To secure is to get what seems uncertain or elusive,; 
ito Tfceive is to get in a passive manner.- 

T<i attain is a lofty word pointing to some high or 
•desirable end. Ordinarily, it implies efforts, a slow process, 
•and a desirable result ; a man attains great proficiency in 
music, painting, etc., or a j’oung man attains his majority. 
rto attain majority — 

To achieve is to get something which is really worth 
igetting by one’s efforts ; as to achieve success in an 
oinderraking. 

So 71 e uses : . 

Tlie word get is most generic as well as more extensive 
lin its application. It may be used for all the remaining- 
terms and in a variety of other senses in which the other 
words cannot be used. It can be used as a synonym for %or, 
STloivf, 'ggvr, etc. You get into a room, you 

an article off the table: you get upon the horse, on 
the top of a' carriage, etc. The student should have already 
noticed the wide use of the term in the course of his reading. 
•It must be remembered, however, that this use is rather 
(Colloquial, and in writing or speaking, a specific term should 
Jje used, if one can be obtained. 

62 . — to abate, lessen, tveaken, diminish, 

reduce, decrease, impair, mitigate, relax,' abridge, curtail 
lower, decline. 

To abate respects the vigour or force of an action or 
thing C ). It is used with the physical 

.phenomena, such as rain, storm, etc. It is also used -with 
passions;, thus, anger, zeal, enthusiasm, fury, are said to 
abate or are abated. 
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To lessen or to diminish is applied to sizct quantityt or 
number, the former in a familiar sense, the latter in' the 
higher and figurative acceptation, being derived from 
Latin . 

Thus, one’s power, authority, influence, interest, etc., 
are said to diminish or to be diminished or lessened, because 
we treat these terms as quantities. But the word weaken 
is more appropriate to power, influence, authority, than 
either lessen or diminish . To reduce (to bring to a lower 
state ) is used almost synonymously with to diminish, but 
only transitively ; e. g., a number diminishes, and it is- 
reduced; expenses, price, size, value, are reduced. 

To decrease implies a gradual diminution ; thus, the 
Moon’s phases decrease; the number of pupils in a school 
decreases. Thewerb has its equivalent in the words fall off 
where number or quantity is concerned. The word is 
generally used intransitively. The royal authority may he 
diminished by a specific revolution ; it may decrease (diminish 
gradually ) from a variety of causes. 

To impair is to diminish by injury ; as, health, powers- 
of body and mind, are said to be impaired by age. It 
denotes a progressive mode of injuring the action, utility 
or efficiency of things. 

To mitigate is used of pain, suffering, distress, sorrow- 
and evils generally. It means to relieve partially. 

To relax is used of severity and rigour; thus, the 
severity or rigour of a law or measure is said to be relaxed,. 
Efforts, industry, etc., are slackened. 

To abridge and to curtail mean to shorten, used 
figuratively in a way synonymous with reduce but generally- 
used of expenses, size and quantity. 

To lower — rank or position is said to be lowered; prices 
-and charges are also lowered ( reduced ). 
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The word decline is used of health and 

strength as the result of old age or disease, and figura- 
tively of virtue, religion, etc. It is also used of the Sun, 
a day, and figuratively of the life of a man or community. 

63. — to increase, grow, rise, develop, 

enlarge, expand, extend, enhance, raise, advance, progress, 
promote, further, cultivate. 

Of the above words, rise and progress are intransitive ; 
increase, grow, expand and deoehp are both transitive and 
intransitive ; the rest are transitive. 

To increase ( gisoi, ) is the generic word and 

includes all the rest which are specific. Growth is gradual 
increase such as that of an animal or a tree. The term is 
also used metaphorically for the increase of any thing, 
Thus, you may speak of the groioth of power, wealth, etc. 

To rise means to be higher or to go up to a higher 
level ; as. Water fof the sea) rises at the tide. Rise is tem- 
porary, Growth is permanent ; prices of things rise and fall. 

To develop is the same as to grow, the latter is more 
colloquial, the former is not so commonly used We speak 
of the development of the body, the mind, trade, when we 
speak of these things rather scientifically. 

To enlarge refers to increase of dimension, size, capa- 
city, etc ; as, to enlarge a room, to enlarge a picture, etc. 
Figuratively, you may speak of enlarging the mind or the 
understanding, so as to enable it to grasp more things 
than it can naturally do ; as. Education enlarges the mind- 

To e-vpand is almost synonymous with to enlarge, hut less 
common : it means lateral increase- of space, territory, etc. 

To extend refers generally to linear increase, literally 
stretching out ; as, extension of a railway, extension of a bar 
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of iron ; also extension of the term of oflSce. of leave, etc. 

( ^ yrsf^tm). 

To enhance and to raise refer to value, rates, measures 
and standard. 

ETTsf^, in a moral sense means to advance, 

promote, further (^keeping in motion towards a desired end), 
cultivate. 

You advance religion, learning, knowledge: you promote 
sciences, arts, happiness, interests ; you cultivate your mind, 
understanding, memory ; also cultivate or further sciences, 
arts. 

1 %, ^ is progress or advance-, as SITJT^ STT? 

(gi srrl)— Our knowledge is progressing-, 

tn; 3 ^ ^ 'Ret sni— Women’s 

education is rapidly progressing in India ; 

3Tt|; — A rts and industries are progessing ; R 

g’lra" <R?r STTf — This general progress is promoting 

human happiness. 

Translate into English with particular attention to 
words printed in bold type : — 

^ =^qrf5^ir 

q^ rr ttcr 

^ri'<q?r 6if|; ^ 3 . 

^cT. '>f. RT Hr|qRf 

3TPT. |. fr w, 3^5 q q® 

^cTTcT. 

rrHI iR^rq f^r arifSi cq^qr qrR nrqt^r ?{<5niT 

«. vflmirn FioTisr, sriqur vf[qi?r qRl=qr srfqq;:? ^nq-Rt 

srl qtsTqi sift, fftatri'q fqR srf^qjR; g[qr. , 5 . 

^ f^€5r qif|^. s. rrf ariq^si <^1 z]^. 

1 ®. ^ qsR gqqjR 
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'Tie' '?^zrr 

5 ^ra inssr. ' f^trofl^jr ^ral sm?, 

^ feeSI aiH ? “JV 3n'?^ 

'Tfl??) egfor f^cfr. 

*TP3 l«r^r fk^. 

(b) 'i . (ispTi^ fTr^gatfr^f^r JFjf^rr m n«i. 

sff Wgw 'HT^JT ^ a^iqi^nn a%sr 

ffl^racncT, Jitsr *il df 3 ^ »TPt 

55mffra. ?Tqf^ frrara^r^feiT ^ irac^r ^ a ?rl 

3rirr aqq^ fs 5 l?r it^. v. qi^cir ^ sjirfci iTJs'nJir 

f^fgtjin=ql ^r qj^o^n^qr g?!?! tg B^qaif^i atqjq^ai sr^t qiq 
ir 3i?fiqr. wq?5HgR# JTs^n f?rsf^oTR 

sm sTts^ ^Rrals. -: . fit qi^iNr OT^rtn ^ Rifgg 

filSJR. 'i. fqi55I qer ffloScT aw RITclt^r srqf 
.^qr >:. q-fiff ffTSJ^rCf, 

ami 3.tff FqHi |g qs^^r. ^rqj^tJT^ii^^sqi n5?«iiq5frr ^nfjfr 
;3r?JT 3Tf5iaiJT ffT^siRrr 33rri=Efy qljjmr, qq^gffe, ^riqr- 

3ife?T, ^s q ^f^rr ^ ^ ai^lf qrf|*qq. q°. fqHqr 

'igsiMl 35Rra gq feqn'jfl ‘aiq ^ qffi, qiql gfsj 

'la'JiRl- 3nt. 

(c) q. 5iqqg[|q(q STfq^qgg aqqBJT airsn^t q^qrqR fr?5 

qFWr qi^qJircT qicjfqS. -5. agq'r gqlqi aiqc# ^{fV ^t?T =q[3f5r 
^r. •^. 3T^i=qr ?n3i aqfSr f^qrq ^ qnfr ^f^. 

V. iTirf^=55q=qt stiqgqiqqpq't gqsqqq ^ijfT ^fSTI ^R- 

^Rjtg *31353 =qRcq5iRq; gist q[i*>qrgl qls^gt 3c^r qiffV irr^r 
qs^al-. qfgqgr 33^ qqislq ggggr cqiqr ^sq^g qijfr 
3 ^raf 3153=3 *3f#. 'S. amlq;? ^q^fql •qqf3<l3 »35r 3 ^ 
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^jfr m^’Tc-^fr qnfr 

3555 cR) '«.. ^T 

BTcsl^fil iTfRRM 51% '^o. tn'nt 

^Te^ngs 5?tqiiil^r 9^1^ ‘em^ qtfRS 3THr 3Tl?n9 - 

3n|. 'i'^. ^r g^ra fr 

gjn sTft. 'i^,. ?^=??jr sTfSraFJiijff %H=Jfr 

iRii. T 3. ?i3Fi=ir ^rfr 3n^. 

■iv. ^MRicT cFlR ilSRT %?«7!ffra fJIiRqjR®' 

ftl^TiRra ^ 

gte^ 'Tri'Rii^it gi?T bt^rs^ €}5^r- 

gjjfT 'i^. ?ic3^r^'w! 1% ^nft 

8Tiii=if 5^=1 g|5T RT^. 'i^s. ^ 

5Tt< 5?) tqir^ cJiirar, ^ m^T 

(weaken) cltglf 3T^ m Z^^ • 

3nt?i I srrif. '}c. cir ^ 

^T ?rr55T ^f 51, RFi! 5fti q)5qra q^oiRt 

^ 3nsl §1^). 

(.d') Sf^Ff^Ri, ^I^cT 1 Rcgg?^ l^Rl, 

Ris g iM ? sRRqrg 55iq]?:gitJTft ^ts^TcT n 

t^ra) ?rq% gqg^. i. gns 3?is m iqlcj g? ^ grs#. 
V. ^=2ir #iic5r^ g tcif btito) 

fBi=if gqr^ iRfl, n ^ ClrFr. 

fegra^FH qnsr wi^?t ghqg qrftg qR^f ff=q sfrt 

gisfiinq-Ri gqn e. f|^«7RR) ^gT^TT 

aqr^iiq^ \s. to ^rg^- <^. cT^nf 

qqR ST^iq;? qq^T ^[ig^ 3 Ti|, ^ 3n| f^rr^FR 3 If| I \. siq- 
'>qF=q) ^ sirq^vrgi^ ^ TORPET RcFIFi IJffj), fegqs) 
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p(t JTta 3iiq^i BTifor 

<(i555i 55h;fqw HJT sf^'l f^sr sfifr 

W^ ‘i'i. c^trI ^«ft55 f5|JS[r5Ri[552rfn«§- 

qfi%iiT #.3. 'i^,. JTiH^t it^ra 

Hg-R 31l|. ^\. qif aill, qiq =^1155^ 

3Tr5 g ^mR ^3^ P.RI551 311?, r?<JI3 ^ 5?1^ 8?^^ qRl^i 
^ RR qiiRT wM ^ q=g ^ ?^^?t q qRtq 3^i|q. 

•iv. • afe g qHqfq^ 5[gtq?S<Jr 

3T(q^ =qI55^<iq^t^ qtq^ g^R^f ifst q[f|^^ 

3iiq^ ^ g#q q35T 3q? q ("extend; sttc^rt 

3iq^?=5^qi^. qjiqgR qqq^ cRR qROj^^qi sj^iqi^r 

qis^i ^31 qRlq<lc5 q? ^qstqsR^ir 

?3553ra Wi^ 3R T?^iqf ^ 


LESSON XLDC 

SYNONYMS : VERBS— (Continued.) 

64. trra^f — to think, expect, fear, fancy, believe. 

To think is generic, the rest are speciBc. To expect 
means to look out for something as likely to happen ; as, ^ 
si'tst q^T qTZ§ ^ir— I expected him to-day ; ^ 

qrc^'g — His death was expected. To expect includes both 

fear and hope of some future event, good or evil. To fear 
implies the expectation of some evil events ; aSjTrssisnz^giCt 
qiqtq — I fear you will fail. To fancy is to suppose or 
believe without proof ; as trst ?R5T sqi^H sn^ — 

I fancied someone was pushing me. To believe is to think 
with some positive proof for your thought ; as, q^ qrsH' 
5qra ?fi3iq snt — I believe he is right . 
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65. /o thinlc, Trjlrct, consider, meditate, 

contemplate, ponder, muse, deliberate, speculate. 

To think is the generic term ; the rest are specific. 

To reflect means to think over past acts or state ; as. JIT 
frii^ HJiicT ^ I 

trembled when I reflected on my deed. To consider is 
mentally to view facts or things with a view to deciding ^ 
one way or the other (consider is a transitive verb) ; as. 
^ ^ ^ — Please consider the matter 

carefully. To meditate is to consider deeply and seriously ; 
as, f^=giifcl ITTT The sage was absorbed in 

meditation. To contemplate is to view on all sides, and with 
continued attention and study. An individual reflects, 
considers, meditates, ponders, contemplates by himself ; he 
deliberates with others. Musing implies absence of mind ; 
speculation is about abstract matters, is to purpose 

or to propose-, as, sttI— I propose tq^ 

go tomorrow. 

66. 5^ — to believe, trust, confide. 

To trust means to place your faith in a person or thing 
on account of his or her reliability, strength, honesty, etc. ; 
to confide is to trust implicitly. To believe a man is to 
believe what he says, i.e., his statements ; as, 

^2^ »TI^ — I do not believe him. 

To trust means vr^riJin^r a trust- 
worthy person ; Put your trust in God. , 

67. ^5^^ — to admit, grant, allow, confess, 

acknowledge, avow, own, agree, accept, approve, consent, assent,, 
comply with, promise. 

The first three are used in regard to matters of 
_ . reasoning or argument ; the first is more positive than the 
other two ; as, ^ ^ ^ 

You must admit that the earth moves. You confess sins and 
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crimes or grave errors; to acknowledge is to admit that you 
have knowledge of a fact ; as, 

Sflt' — I acknowledge to have received five rupees. We: 
acknowledge faults, obligations, facts, etc. 

To avow is to declare openly and fearlessly, believing 
that you are in the right ; to own is to admit what others 
know already. 

To agree to, to accept, to approve of is ( 

to take what is offered. We agree to proposals, 
conditions or terms. 

To consent to, assent to, mean you consent to a 

fact or a truth perceived by the intellect ; as. 

^of — to assent to a proposal. 

To comply io«/i requests, orders, demands, etc. 

something equal to m promise^ 

68. — to deny, refuse, decline. 

To deny is the opposite of acknowledge, and means 
to say no. To refuse is the opposite of giving ; you refuse- 
what you do not give, offer, promise or comply with. We 
deny a statement, but refuse a thing. To decline is to refuse 
in a courteous manner. 

69. — to advise, counsel, exhort,, 
admonish. 

Advice is given by equals, superiors, and even inferiors- 
Those who have better knowledge are entitled to give 
> advice, like lawyers and doctors. To counsel implies superior 
- wisdom and authority ; as A father gives counsel to his son- 
To exhort and to admonish combine advice with reproof. 

also means teaching or instruction; as,. 
’Crrr^RlHT — The teaching of Ramadasa. 

70. — to discuss, debate, dispute, contend,, 
argue, reason. 
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To reason is neutral and means to examine by means 
of the reasoning faculty; to argue, debate, discuss, etc., 
naturally imply contest. To discuss implies calmness and 
Teflection, to debate implies warmth ; neither of the two 
terms implies any enmity. A discussion or debate may be 
■carried on by persons who ate most friendly with one 
another. Todisputeis always antagonistic. It means to argue 
against some opinion held by another. Disputes may be 
rorivate or public. To contend is the opposite of todispute,nnd 
means to argue in support of an opinion held by ourselves. 
To argue is to say what can be said against or in favour of 
a proposition; a lawyer argues his client’s case. 

Controversy is a battle of words ( ) about an 
■abstract question of morals, politics, etc. A certain amount 
of warmth or bitterness appears to accompany a 
controversy. 

71. — to esteem, respect, honour, revercT 
•worship, adore. 

To esteem when used of persons, denotes a union of 
■respect and kindly feelings. The word may be used also 
•of things in a similar sense. To respect is to honour what ,is 
lofty, worthy and honourable, whether in quality or in 
rank. Regard is higher than respect ; respect may be one-' 
■sided ; regard is often mutual. 

To honour is to show one's respect by some 

•outward mark. > 

To revere and to reverence combine the idea of awe v/itb 
that of respect. To revere is ITm. To venerate, to 
•worship, to adore are stronger than to revere, and show very 
■high or profound respect. 

72. siWT in'?; — to excuse, pardon, forgive. 

. You e%cu5e or overlook a slight offence, error, or breach 
of rule or etiquette. To pardon is to let pass, as a fault or 
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sin, without resentment or blame or punishment. To 
forgive has reference to feelings : to pardon, to consequences. 
The judge may pardon an offender, but he has nothing to 
<lo with forgiving. Pardoning is' the act of a superior, 
implying the right to punish; but, even the humblest 
man may forgive a wrong done to him. To condone is to put 
aside-a recognised offence by some act which restores the 
. offender to the right he has lost ; as, to condone a failure in 
e.Kamination. 

-73. ^ — to blame, censure, condemn, denounce, 

decry, reprove, rebuke, reproach, chide, scold. 

All these terms express disapproval, more or less 
strong, of both persons and actions. 

To blame is to pass censure upon. You blame a person, 
his acts or faults ; you may even blame yourself. Blame is 

- for trivial acts which may proceed from carelessness or 
negligence. To censure is stronger than blame ; it is a more 
■open expression of one's disapproval, and presupposes 
some authority on the part of one who censures. To condemn 
is to pass judicial sentence against the person to be 
censured ; it must be an open and formal act. To denounce 

- and to decry are even stronger than to condemn. 

To reprove is to censure authoritatively, and in the 
presence of the person reproved ; to rebuJee is stronger 
than fo reprove, A rebuke is generally administered on the 
/spur of the moment, while reproach is generally dictated by 
cool reason. 

Reproach is quite different from all the above, in so far 
as it is an act of an aggrieved person. To reproach is to 
bring home a wrong or injustice to a wrong-doer ; reproach 
Icnows ho distinction of rank or character ; a subject may 
r^roach the king, a son may reproach the father ; a man 
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may feel reproach himself, may feel repentance or remorse. 
To reproach is JTR'nj 

To remonstrate is stronger than to reproach. 

To chide and to scold ( ) imply a sharp 

and rough rebuke ; chiding is louder and more voluble 
than scolding. 

Translate into English : — 

(a) str sph? 

aw #nl ^ auc aw W51 cfTIv?. 

a. ^ % 53 i, gj^ 55 T ^ ?i^t. 

V. aim^R^a 3^5 I qrrm qipflw 

mm m. ,^. ^\i\ ai§ rm 

^sx3?iq2jt Ti55r sm mi m g{?5r ant. 

(b) q;iq firaKRftgr. 

¥pyri^ arrl. ? . t^f^iTci\=qi ^v 5 T 

arfl ^ q<l, w qf 5 c 5 . 3. tlt?ra[^^JTW ^nl=? 

Y. fgpSTRRT fww en|?T a?^ 

tiw m^. mi ajqi^szr >^551 wRr ^ 

5^'l^ptare^f qifl^ 3Rfi ^im\ 'jjjt 

I ?Tlgwr f^rari: 

qif|w 1501^ JTFgi 3 Ti| ar^rr Fn mi^i vftsr 

^55. c. 3 lR^^lRWl=a?TR I .qppnq^ fqsgRT slq; 5I ^cT 

ai§ tnffki sn®. S;' 41 #nl ^ qq^ ^itn® ^ ?sR ^W 
qiw 3Tte^mr r^'iRira; r^ojjT ^iqqjqRq; nqrqf'qr fq=qR 
xrqn^ qfe f%qi 5 [ 3 t €1 '!'>. ^TRIH ?^=qf f% 5 ^Rr 

q^r. '1 =1. q<}gi qiflRiqr^^ #qTq^ f^sierr^ frq. ^ 

SWFtiq^ i?t 5 f«T Fn^f ariq® gfiici aw. 

^q^=q( ^ ij 4 ^panqi. 
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‘ (^) 'i- JTi# %5^ g?5i 

uqrcl ^ 5 'T^g ^ tr^ fEF^fr ?T5^(g- f^ Ri Rci^i ^ 
_ ^51^55 ^ §^5I RW'fl'T ; »T^ 5TIfT ^ SfJ^^ 

•» . JTg^ lf^?r ^m, ft Jite ift ^5? 3 . ^ 

ffTirt JT55I 3^5; Y. 3Il(tqt^ S^w ft5^ 8Tiq55[ SttRrq 

^5? JUfft tn^q- inf^Rir ^ aif, 3?;^ m 

'5^ist; q 3 '\ 3Tl2 ^^55 ^'j. c. gr^ gifricjd^qi 3Tat 

3!i5|tei qjg;?? «. ^ nf^sg qaf qoqi'q qi^. 

<^. ^ft fcTwt =frsi:f '?>. dt n ^'4 ?ir 

’Mter 3Tq qiss T “. ^315 %r5 

^ CS. ' o-^ 

SBW gcq? B^q^ra qjOT flq. q q . arq^v! 

’Ff'jp siurqqi , qdj cqRl ^(oqra sqr^rf^. q ^ 

QIR ^ETTO STirffOT sqi^ fm, qil RT 

Cv 

^ id) q . Tj^55i g:tr^5i q(^2--qr Rindf? qiqft 3ih<q 

r' 3Ilf.' J^fOJR 41 ERIR gcq^ ^f q^ 

sqq. \. Ri^qra RRiFiiR =qi?5'nji=qf q;q^ I %£jq5ra q^w 3 ^ 5 . 

V. qdqqjt? ff WR q q^q>f ff sirr, fiq rr 'RrTc? ^ 

3^1, R RR Rfg R;dR 3TIS 3IlfR. ^. =^tRRr aras # 

S^t'fRifr S^t R'^tR f?.q5R Ri^- q. IR r rr ^rirr r rrr 

RR RlfS 3^4 r^iRRhlf ^I'JRTR R5tff fRTlR RI^. 

SRcRf gr^rarr ?jt^R rrr^t stirr; RRRtn srrf ; rr^r 

RTflRR^R ?R? RfR Rif? RRR. <:. cRf ^RT RIRNf RiR RR R?f- 
AfRRjn aiif. “q- ifi?RiR=3Ri ^tr^r 

Rl^sra R?Rf =RiRRI RIRf- q ° • RiFR Ri^dR 

R[T?{W^ araq^iR faRi- q q • rIr f^- 

qq. RiRif^R; qi^ €i3 r^irX rirrrir goRiR RRrfR 8 ?rR r?=r 

t^,RR =RIR?51 ^t; ERiRf 3RR ^R^T ^rRRR RfRf. 


20 
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'^. 3^fq^=2n^r ura 

^\i\ 'Tip ??t55i ?il c?tsR TiTfi 

JiTf^T lt'3^ 31^. ^i|f ^55a5<ii goi 55iiTcTra; sif^l #3' 

^> ^* 11 ? f|§;?iiRTg 3i(^ ^ c^rfe Hter 

JIT?! fft^. ^ JTRcITcr ^ 

vs. srf^gr fjmHF?ir 301^1=^ ^^ 

c. ^<11^5^ srat5i ctO JHJi ^ 

3TP5) JiR firsc? ’^. ggjRtfTif^ ^iffi^Rr ?TfRTsral55 

55!g5 TTRcTTcT. To. 3fK TTITT 

^OTlfl .ni. Icf ^ 3T^^ 

trit ffTs^. * 1 ’. T^i^gi n siragr ^ ' anl- 

T ^ k wra 55^1 ptafirn wT^'^cf. ^'t. 'jJnR iTiR:igrak 
JTR iTT5IgS ^ ^c3nk !F ^ 

Tqi3\f^t54t 3!4t '^c^hTR ?IIcT ^^T 

'i'\. m ^[^ 3Tlk 

^ c 2 n?r ?;iTi^. =1 ^i^3f\ ?THt iTF?lJTFtt^r 

=qMat 31^. 'I'S. ’ ft ap'i 

fksist aipfi ak'iicj^Tr^^ii 

53i=^?r 55iiToq[^^ ^ q^K 3T^r5JirR c^rlRf sTtfskr 

' 1 '^. ^gr^f’kgfM? ?k3nk ? 2 ir^r 

^JTT 3{^ 3T(IR HcT 3T[|. 'So. 3TiqvnRr vm 

3 Tra\ ar^lRT. ■»'!. aifq^ ^q\ STVRra %: 5 ^ 1 R{ 

, ?5fn ^r^T t ^'i’sT^q'HR 555501 ^ q^. qji; Ji5?5^^pEqy 

JitgFT 5 ^^ ?5(^' TiT^I^ 351551 . . ■^V 5^J5I^'?WgjS' 

5R^=3^I 5535kdtel 55!55a5T. R'*?. 55^51 BTlI^qfsf^ 

aif|^. ■^v^. k^qqtift Ifoiq |^ 5 (x 2 Tf 

p 3Tf|. 0 e. nf5f JTiif ?itq^3 ^ #ju?r ? 
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74. ^nr — thing, work, business, undertaking, enterprise, 
affair, concern, duty, occupation, calling, trade, service, post, 
employment, act, deed, cause. 


Thing is the most generic term and should be used only 
■when no specific word can be aptly employed ; as, 

3**^ — I have a great many things to do to-day. 

Work is physical or mental effort directed to some end; 
the result of such effort. It is never used in the plural in 
this general sense : as. rrcTT snar spTiT arrf — I have much 

work to do to-day. Here, we cannot say many works. 

a piece of work, a job ; 
works of art ( -works — results of work ). 

Business is work or employment that one 

follows regularly ; it is ordinarily for profit. Business also 
means the condition of being busy ; as TT^ 3TTST ’i;!? 

^IT sir| — I have very urgent business to-day. 

ttV mil ^r?r snf 




.} 


I am very busy. 


Occupation is what a man happens at any time to be 
engaged in : business is comparatively permanent. Business 


is ordinarily for profit, occupation may be a matter of 
learning, philanthropy, religion. 

A calling or a vocation is work to which one is called 
by some special fitness or sense of duty ; thus, we may 
speak of the calling of a missionary — ^1% ('TOT) 

A trade (sm'TI?. is an occupation involving 

manual training and skilled labour; profession is an. 
occupation of a higher nature. 
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Affair is a particular transaction in 

which one may be interested at the moment ; it is a single 
action. Transaction (^t) is also a single action, but is ^ 
more important than affair. 

' A job is a piece of work viewed as a single undertaking 
and ordinarily paid for as such. 

Undertaking is any- important work that 

one undertakes to do ; it is more complex and arduous than 
ordinary work, vrin.4 t ^ jftS 

To conduct a charitable hospital is a great undertaking 
(undertaking— important work^of public interest). Enter- 
pr se is an undertaking which involves a risk. 

Affair and concern (3TT?liI^) ate something in' which we. 

' may be interested at the time. Duty is work that we are 
bound to do by religion, law or morality ; as 'ifTiiT 
JTt§ — It is not my duty to .keepf. watch : 

EETJT— the duties of a clerk ; the duties of a - 

judge. (means of livelihood) is employment^ 

is service. 

may be rendered by cause as 
— The caase of woman’s education. 

The word sEW 'is often used superfluously in 
. Marathi and should be omitted in -translation •o^TT'JTO^ 
(^'TRRf) ^ 'KR ^5^ He is a great expert ^in 

trade. 5emce— HpTfT. tqr^ #.^.^3TT|?r— He 

has renderd great services to Government. 

Employment 3IR55r Janu . had no 

employment or Janu was out of employment ; f 

’trrf?! 3Tr^ — I am seeking some employment. 

75. ^story, narrative,, narration, tale, , anecdote, 
incident, accident, event. 
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The word JTts is used in two senses, the primary and 
fehe secondary. The primary meaning is — a story. 

Its synonyms are given above. 

(a) Story and narrative are the relation of past events ; 
narration is either such a relation or description, or it 
may be used to signify the style or manner of telling the 
story. Tale is what is told, especially an oral recital. An 
anecdote is an interesting and instructive incident in the 
life of a man, especially a great man. An incident or 
an event is . an occurrence of some importance or 
significance in the life of a man ; marriage, foreign travel, 
■ are events or incidents ; an accident ( STtnnH, JTfe ) is 

what happens unexpectedly, especially an unfortunate 
thing which so happens. 

(l>) — fact, principle, paint, feature, circumstance. 

in its secondary sense means what we speak about, 
the subject of talk, discussion etc. It may be rendered by 
faet, if the subject of talk is a fact ; as, ^55^ 

afft We understand the/acr that wood 

is lighter than water. If the fact is of a general nature, a 
universal truth, it may be rendered by principle or faw ; 
as, Newton proved the law that bodies are attracted to the 
centre of the earth. Point is something (fact or otherwise) 
to which we wish to draw the attention of others in our talk 
or speech ; as, TT55T 

W snt — have to draw your attention to another 

"point about women’s education, fcarnre is any prominent 
fact in connection with something under consideration ; as, 
:'^f^£irnT=dt ^ snt— A remarkable 

feature of this school- is the provision it makes for religious' 
instruction. Circumstances are things which stand around 
-another thing and are connected with it ; circumstances can 
be rendered by 
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Some idiomatic renderings ; 

evils : ^^—joys and sorrows ; 

»fn5Rn^ — advantages., benefits. 

76. — amusement, entertainment, 

diversion, sport, recreation, pastime. 

Amusement is the general term ; the rest are specific; 
the idea of pleasure is common to all. 

Entertainment and recreation imply thought and mental- 
occupation, though in an agreeable and refreshing way ; 
recreation is creating anew, refreshment after toiL and» 
therefore, combines the mental with the physical ; entertain- 
ment is used of somewhat mirthful mental delight. Pastime 
is amusement of a light kind, literally, soniething to pass 
time by. Sports are almost wholly on the physical plane 
though involving some mental action. 

Fun and frolic are apt to be boisterous ; merriment" 
combines liveliness and laughter. 

77. ^5^ — anstver, reply, rejoinder, report. 

A reply is an unfolding, and ordinarily implies thought 
and intelligence. When wc'seek to do rhore than to inform> 
to bring others to the conviction that the opinions they 
have expressed are mistaken or unjust, we reply to their 
arguments. But we ansiver a question. The purpose of 
an answer is to satisfy an inquiry ,' the purpose of a reply- 
is to meet an argument. Rejoinders and retorts are replies 
to replies 

78. — act, deed, action. 

An act is the simple exertion of a physical or mental 
power. An action is a continued exertion of the faculties. 
An action, takes up more time than an act. Many acts make 
up an action.^ Thus, to move the hand is a physical act, to 
reconcile friends who have quarrelled is a commendable 
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action. In a deed we have in mind the result more than the 
doer, in act' the latter. Deeds are individual ; acts may be 
individual or general. 

79. — effort, attempt, endeavour, trial. 

Effort is a- specific pxertion of strength, whether 
physical or mental, in performing an act. An effort is the 
voluntary putting forth of power which reaches towards 
a definite end. Attempt is more experimental than effort ; 
endeavour less strenuous but more continuous. In exertion 
there is no special reference to the purpose. 

'hWt — It should be our endeavour to 

promote the welfare of our country ; 

— Endeavour to acquire knowledge. 

Trial is a test ; as, a trial of strength — qfljgr. 

80. WT^T, ?rrvr— good, gain, benefit, profit, 

'’advantage, interest. 

Good is the generic term : the rest are specific, 
^doomage, is that which gives one some vantage-ground in 
competition or in coping with difficulties ; as the advantage 
of good education. Gain is what one secures beyond what 
one previously possessed; benefit is anything that does one 
good. It is a moral gain ; as. The benefits of education. The 
opposite of benefit is evil, harm or injury ^cqf^airrr- 

evils of early marriage. Interest — refers to the whole 
•'welfare of man. temporal interest. ff?! 

' — spiritual interest. %?II=oqT — ^matters of public 

interest. Profit is pecuniary gain, the excess of receipts over 
expenditure. 

80. — clothes, dress, clothing, attire, apparel, 

costume, garments. 

Clothes are put on simply to cover the body and protect 
ijt from cold, heat, etc. It is a generic term. 
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jDre 5 s implies care and arrangement; it is the outer 
clothing, which is meant to be elegant, complete, and ap- 
propriate to some social or public occasion- Clothing W- 
sn^OT. denotes the entire covering of the body, 

taken as a whole ; clothes and garments view it as composed 
of separate parts, Attire and apparel — mean 
complete and elegant outer clothing. 

Costume is chiefly used for that which befits an assumed 
character ; as, a theatrical costnmct—^\£^ ; we some- 
times speak of a national costume — 
denotes the clothing of some class, profession, and the 
like. 

82. — arms, weapons, instruments, tools, implements, 
apparatus. 

Arms are for offensive purposes ; they are implements 
of attack. Weapons may be both defensive and offensive. 

The other words are specific. 

Tools are for peaceful and industrial purposes : ijsplo- 
meats are for agriculture ; instruments are tools used for 
scientific and artistic ends. 

83. — artist, artisan, mechanic. 

Artist is a practitioner of fine arts ; a painter, a 
sculptor, an actor are artists ; an artisan is one who 
practises arts which are rather useful than beautiful ;_a 
carpenter, a smith are artisans. A mechanic is one who 
works at arts that are purely mechanical. 

84. — assembly, gathering, association, society, 
company. 

Assembly has two meanings : (a) a temporary 
gathering, and (6) a more or less permanent grouping of 
persons to carry out a particular object or particular 
objects. Wheii it is temporary, it can be rendered by 
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assembly or gathering. Association is generic and means 
the meeting together of some men for a common 
object. 

^ssoct<ir£onsarepolitical,religious,literary,commercial. 
A company is an association for trade. A partnership 
is the association of a few for the same purpose. 
A society is an association for a specific purpose. 

Some special uses : 

A band of thieves — ; a body of troops — 
; a gang of workers— 

85. — aphorism, saying, adage, proverb. 

A given sentiment conveyed in a specific and striking 
sentence, is the idea common to all. 

Aphorism is a truth, set apart for its pointedness and 
excellence. ‘ Man proposes and God disposes’ is an ap/iorism. 

is a pointed, moral sentiment, pronounced by an 
individual, and adopted by others ; ‘ A used key is always 
bright’, is a saying. Adage and proverb are generally vulgar or 
popular sayings ; the former among the ancients, the latter 
among the moderns. ‘ What hurts us instructs us’ is a Greek 
adage. ' Old birds are not to be caught with chaff ’ is a 
proverb. 

86. — colour, hue, tint, dye, ivash. 

Colour is the generic term, hue and tint are modes of 
colour ; hue is a faint and blended colour ; as, the hues of 
the sky ; while tint is merely a shade of colour ; as, the 
very faint colour of some note-papers, which, for that 
purpose, are called tinted. Dye is an artificial colour that 
covers the surface of things and can be taken away. Clothes 
are dyed, hair is dyed. The paint of walls is called a tvash ; 
as, a yellow wash , a white ivash, etc. 

Translate into English with particular attention to 
words printed in bold type : — 
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(o) ^ cfTR 3?i^ ^ 

31H. §II ^ ^rmR3- f^q c5£5 Siq^^n^q. 

ffrq 3i^rr qfTriff qdl, ci?n ^ofl m ^n^f. ■^- 5Rn 
^iJi qR q^, fqr^qr 3Tci:qi?'qrfr q)3i 3 trb[ tfef. 
'>.. 3Tqq; ^nqsifqq; cfTriff 0Tiqw B?iq^ stniq? ^^7 qrfl^ia. 
-;. ?qT g55i% 3P^3Tfra[fi, tw qjTfr, ##r ^rr, 

qsqfs q:?oqr=q qrTJT, 3Rff q;rflf qqoqig" cJi^qq. 
qr^qiir qi%^- <^. fqr n^^^ipEqr qi^qw ecjit 

^FTW arfl^. '^. s^iqS qjw q-=nq^ 5 = 5 ^^ q^t=q qt^q E?irqqis 
To. qnqq q^^oqp^^qr qjfJTT f^qtqi qqq^q qj^cnfi. tt. qsf^ 

oipTss m qr^fqr, qraRqf ql qq anl. t ^ . qmT^q^TRr 
q5i qoqrq gw qrqq fq^qrq qs t anqwf qf^gNr 
q;qr ^r^qrqr arrfq arpTwr ^iqraiswrq ^ q;q wfq, I qrnS 
q?acqrflrqfqqi'TOiqqrm'4^ferq;q7|)q5TqqRqf^. tv. qg^qR^ 
RFWF ^qq:wr qjmrq’^^q q^q qri7» cr ciw^ qw 
qoqyq^q ^ 3^ sR qri| qjfq qqql? ilST. 

Ts. 5r qj^tqiqR q^rwr 4jq[q ^>Taf7 i? qFRfq;?RRqR# 
qriq qq. t^. ||s q qi4 3^fqqfgqR ■^, rr wrq 

giT3tq?f rr wq;w f^. t-j. qq qifsn 

q sRsq qfqi: f?iS. T'^. gcRi qiqiq qlq qT37 

3T5f)q qqqql qffqqji^Rl jfrs qj^^qiqjf^cif qr37, qsRiqaRr iftst 
RBlq qq. qo. qils qrsRiR^^l ifis ^7 
qtqr qsr qra^. ^t. sfiffqcsqql nts q>j7 '^qrqf^ qrqdt, 
RR^ 3T5t7 ?3R7 q7, flqiRiqRr ?5fq^q fqqr Srg 

4rr gw Rqq ^. ■=^. ^qq ^7q;iq7 ?frs qi|q f^rR 
q ^ gir ^q7 BTR^l qq; §11 ^I3nq7 4 IS sRqq^q f®f^7 
sq|. -sv. gssRi ^^§ir 7 ?fTS 3iq?5. 

4|qRr cr) q=qi=^ ifis rr^I. q?. qjfoqrci iftST qi^Ri- 
qqjff qqtwRsq^i^ 55 R ^[^7; q^iifgqj ifrsr 
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^ 15 ^. ^ ^ sfrer 

^'la. ■^^.§11 life aiw, at JI 55 F ^3 aw ? 

(b) '). 5Erwr ^r^iH at wfeai saiafi' 

3 W 3 a^ atw ’. 5 atfi'Ji'Ton^ aal 

fa^aRl aaw aO ?aia ar^. aa^aR arrant 
' a ^55 qta as aat^atfaaal mss qiflM. v. l/^^srint^f^ar JpcRff 
aaiaaia a ats aisa sal sr^r ^a arda ?rf|s q{f|a; 
aiati^aaaia aa! a a# acta | Maaaaq^ta fw 
ar aaata fJrs'Jiaa Miaa rr a;atMta a asia s[?ica ^ 
qif^. ^ . qar a:fa a^iar, an aiia MTaa sas ad §^a!a ar^. 
^s. wiaRta st ^ aferaf f|^ar wiai^t anTa 

a.iia laata. <=. snat f^iqi^aiaRja <T;ra| aata. ■«>. sfl 
aawr q^?i?nnt nta am ^lamar aw^nat^. t®. ai^wr 
, aafef^jfr ngmaiala Mat 5JW mis 3a|a ! 'I'i. tat gar 

Mis^aia atei tt'aii aiff, M'^Rtn tt?®. ng^aia afal saqwra 
aaparMt sm aa. '^MIar aw at |a=ai=a gMara. 
')'**’• ^ar nfet aRiqaiwi an M^arai^t 

anatmaii- aa? saiat t a?. saasi MiaiMi Mnat as ^a 


ai^t, MtfiaQ aT^:naTar ansi, a ^ . aia gnat wJT^aj 

tta 3Tas, an ?jjtar afta aiat mat ais Mia ? ^ naisr gst 



aaia, mia naM^R atain^rat 5ia aw Mfaaiaa 
aa ^Mta aia^miat nai| Mil, tai atia 


ntaMits. '^%. f^ia saist |a sraraara. %- 
^ataia a;r?pfr^ ni^a m ar^ ; an catai aaaa taraiat nfeH' 


asRa Mat. .^'i. mis at^aMt JT^wsr mast ?tat at MMiMfer ? 


Ct aata irs^r MR.Iaan ai^ seja ^na a# 


aamiat af Tg^ai aiatsr aataaf aat. ’v. ana 
am 3 fjT ailiaar main i^irtwraM^f Mia? a^tar^Tr 

tmiat MSI 3 Riia Mina ^Mtn mast ai^. 
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87. sn?r — community, caste, family. 

Community consists of persons who have common 
■rights, interests, privileges ; thus, the Hindus, the Parsces, 
the Muslims, the Christians are communities. 

Caste means the hereditary, artificial division of the 
iHindu community into its sub-divisions ; as. Brahmans, 
Shudras, etc., arecasto. 

Family is a small community related by ties of blood. 
Its Marathi equivalents are^, tRM, Animals arc 

often spoken of as belonging to certain families : as, ^ 
-fT mirfl arrl' — The tiger belongs to the cat 

family. Similarly, plants are divided into several families 
•which are generally called orders, species, or varieties.- 

88. — value, cost, price. 

Value is the estimated worth of a thing. Value is 
dounded on the use of a thing, and not on its scarcity or 
the expense of procuring it. The cost of a thing is what we 
-spend in making it. The price is what a thing will fetch 
in the market ; the market value of a thing is its price. 

89. — culture, civilisation, refinement} 
improvement, reform, amendment, regeneration. 

Civilization applies to communities, nations, etc. It 
•denotes the sum of those civil, social, political and 
economic attainments by which a community is removed 
•from barbarism. 

Culture is the bettering of one’s mind by cultivating 
.proper tastes, dispositions, virtues and habits. Culture is the 
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degree of refinement which results from continued 
cultivation through successive generations. 

Refnment is the purity of tastes, mind, morals. It* 
may be individual or collective. The removing of what is- 
crude and coarse is refinement. 

Improvement is the bettering of defective parts. 

It may be used with both material and moral things. You 
improve your knowledge, your house, your handwriting- 
Improvcment is progress or advance in a thing which is in 
itself good. 

Progress (JtixRr) is steady and constant forward move- 
ment. It is a moving onward or forward, whether in space 
or in the mental or moral realm, and may be either mecha- 
nical, individual, or social. 

Reform is shaping or forming again what is 

wrong or defective ; accordingly it is seldom used with men 
..but frequently with things. We should speak of the refornc 
of men, -manners, institutions etc., when they require a 
thorough change ; of improvement or amendment when a 
partial change is necessary to make them better. 

90. — habit, custom, practice, usage, fashion 

manners. 

Habit is a tendency towards an action or condition, 
which by repetition has become easy, spontaneous or even 
unconscious. Custom is the uniform doing of the same act 
^in the same circumstances for a definite reason. Habit is 
personal, custom is collective. We speak of the habits of 
individuals ; of the customs of society. Custom is 

' Practice is the active doing of^something-in a systendatic 
way. Practice is ; the term is used with individuals 

and rarely with communities ; ?nirr 'iRqiS 

STTC — It is my practice to rise early. 
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Fashion is the generally recognised custom in smaller , 
matters of life ; as, a fashion in dress, etc. 

'5T5I — Formerly it was the prevailing fashion 

to wear a big pagree : silcir WtecT ‘913^ 

— Shoes are going out of fashion. 

Use and usage denote the manner of using something; ' 
we speak of one person’s use of language, but the usage^J 
of many. ■ • , ■ 

Manners ('gi^rOcT) are modes of living and behaving ; 
such as. bowing, rising to receive a respectable gentleman, 
saluting, etc. 

91. tns — design, plan, scheme, project. 

Design is the adaptation of means to an end, the 
co-ordination of parts or of separate acts, to produce a 
result. Plan relates to details of form, structure, and 
action, in themselves ; considers these same details , 
.as a means to an end. 

Scheme and project are designs conceived : or 

formed for some important object, for state or public 
interest; as the scheme for the irrigation of the Bijapur 
District. 

Plot is cp 2 , implying an evil purpose. 

92. ^^,51 — desire, wish, ambition, aspiration, will. 

Desire is urgent, and demands gratification ; wish is 
less vehement. We desire that Which is near at hand ; we\ 
tvish for that which is remote and vaguely thought of.J 
Also desire is physical, wish is moral. Ambition and^ 
aspiration are desire for something high. With God we 
must use the word will ; God’s will. 

93. snsiR} complaint, disorder, 

■disease, affection, malady, distemper. 
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Complaint and disorder are ordinary' ailments of the 
body; cold, headache, etc., are disorders or complaints ; as. 
What is your complaint ? — ? is the habitual 
question which the doctor puts to a patient. 

Disease and affection are rather scientific terms, and 
are used of more serious and permanent disorders. 

31alady refers more to the suffering than to the state 
of the body ; as. ^ sinpsr an|— 

Deafness is a malady of old age. 

We speak of trifling ailments, a slight indisposition, 
a serious or a deadly disease, a slight or severe illness ; 
complaint is a popular term, which may be applied to any 
degree of ill health, slight or severe. 

94. — education, instruction. 

Education is the systematic development and culti- 
vation of the mind and other natural powers. Instruction 
"jis the impartation of knowledge by others ; it is a very 
small part of the whole education, at the best. 

(art) sometimes means proficiency in some branch 
of knowledge ; as, 1^— the art of singing. qr 

— He attained proficiency in 

this branch of knowledge. 

Translate into English with particular attention to 
words printed in bold type ; — 

3fTcfT 3115 . 

' sr?il 3Il|, JTlff. V. 

81^^ SnefT =^155^ 

fell f 

anirsqi bfic^tr ajit . vs. qr 

srrl 
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^Roir ^r. jr^r 

3ti|. To, ^ 

q^t^JTrr?n?r w bth 'll. 

^ ^1 'pRst 3Tnt^? 3nHt rpi^ c^rr iRi^sr ?te?fr 

3T^ Jt^R=^ft n|g 3 r: sTtqor rf^K, srgr qR(qr 

q|^q5 fli3'^=qt =cr[5J 3 Tt|. °i\. fRRt qqft i^Ti 

'si^; fqsg<ii 3i[|^. 'i^. aiiq^^ir cjqr sntci 

Rir=qr rtw =qfii5?n =^5fKtcfNr arfJiqjR q 
^ qRqiqr, t nc^ S%%ci TF^^qrq siit. “iv. q^^=qt q§>i q 
ra^ rfqt ^ q5R qils 'gi^'r^qi dai. ‘w. sarar =qfqs^ xIIcf€icF 

aiqa arar ?iRr qrqiq ^ar qif|^. ajiR gaRr ^^qr- 

aiqa qg^R ^a^pjqi^'t :5rr^ qi^s aril. 'ivs. a^R afiR Hl^rr 

5t€ia qratRn=qt qq? qa ^cft. "i-i. 5[I^^5Fq[3qT=qt 

3nq=^[ ^q^=ql aqqiqfql ^ a^^riqt, ar^'t STiq^'t rRiqigq , 
^5o^T 3Tt|. 'i's. ^^otw arRq ^ci rti! ? 

’°. gq qlai qfq •>’^. arrqoiTg- trw qjq 

ai^ft ^01 qR^? Ri§ft arqft 3Tft qq, §naqi^ 
5t^qq5R 3®q5ar^ §raT ^rql. qlq^ ^raq^ =qRw ^{ta-ar^ 
{%qiT aqiqq qRoqi^r ^qr ar^q^t qatq, Rn aq qj qj^ rtr 
aqiqq qN! a!st qreq. •s-^. ^qtq[ft f^=qf 
atar fqpqf qlq^ a^rr qtaat a^q^i^ qRla ara. §it 
qaa aifafaaita afqq fqai qa qs^^l; q^ gi ^ an fqaa qsi? 
qq^q atar, as^i firar ra^fqoqrq q^iaiq^ . anql aao^ aial. 

qqiar %qrT aiff #‘q^ aaanqqiar. ^vs. f^ii^qrai 
gj|q|g qR^ qRar q'q %\ arif. ■;i.i. qqNqr aqfa 

^qqr qjqq qar f^aq^qiar ar|, ^jqqr 'si? ^Rg- Rr^or 
grmtrTr ai^- 
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95. — state, kingdom, empire, dominion. 

Slate is a generic term, and means the whole body 
of people united under one government or civil power- 
There is no reference to the form of government ; as, 

the Indian States; — the 

United States of America ; f 713^' 8nt — ■ 

Switzerland is a republican Stale. 

Kingdom, empire, dominion are the species of ‘ the 
genus state ; kingdom is a state or territory ruled over by 
a king: empire is a vast -state, 

“composed of many nations, subject to the rule of one, with 
smaller kingdoms or states dependent on it ; as, 

— the British Empire. Dominion is a self-governing 
country in an empire : as. — the Dominion of 

Canada; — the Dominion of Australia. 

TRTT, — government, rule, reign, sovereignty. 

Both rule and government (TPaT, STJI^) refer to -power 
as well as exercise of authority, and not to territory or 
people. A person is said to live under a rule or government^ 
' and in a, kingdom qv. state. Government also means the 
' act, or the mode, of governing or exercising power ; as, 

TTsrJTSTRraTsF sni — ^Tbe government of England 
is a limited monarchy ; snt — The 

government of France is republican. 

Reign is i.e., the rule or the period of rule, of 

one person, one individual ; as, — the reign. 

' 21 
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ofAkbar; in the reign of 

Queen Victoria. 

Sovereignty means supreme and absolute 

power. 

96. ^^^—famc, reputation, repute, celebrity, 

renown. 

Fame is what others say about a person? the good or 
evil that they speak of his character, deeds, or abilities. A 
famous person is one who is generally talked about,whose 
name is on every lip. Bad fame is notoriety. 

Reputation and repute are more limited than fame, in 
so far as they are founded on a man’s deserts, i. e. on some 
solid, substantial qualities (good or bad), or deeds. A 
physician enjoys a reputation for his skill; a statesman, 
for his integrity. A good reputation is within the reach 
of all ; it is the result of social virtues. 

Celebrity is intellectual eminence. Celebrity is local", 
fame is universal. Renotvn is very high fame worthily won. 
We speak of a conqueror’s fame and patriot’s renown. 
Eminence and distinction may result from rank, station or 
character. Honour and glory are good fame ; glory is more 
exalted than honour. ' 

97. sr^rff — travel, journey, voyage, tour. 

Journey literally is something accomplished in one day 
and hence, it means a day’s travel, going from one place to 
another for business. Travel is a .long journey, especially, 
journey to distant or foreign places. 

Journey’s are made for business, private or public; travels 
(trar??) are undertaken for amusement or education, in 
distant parts of a country, or distant part of the world. 
Travel is generally use'd in the plural as jf^TT 5?T%' 

The Travels of Mango Park. 
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Voyage is a journey or travel by sea. 

Tour ( ) ; travelling in a limited manner for 
pleasure or on duty is called touring. Trip, excursion, 
) is a short journey undertaken for pleasure. 

98. — mark, sign, symptom, token, trace, 

vestige, badge. 

The idea of an external object which serves as a 
guide to an observer is common to all. 

A mark ( ) is simple ; anything may serve 
as a mark ; such as, a stroke, a dot, a line, etc. A sign is 
more complex, such as a figure, a representation. Marks arc 
arbitrary signs, and have no connection with the things 
they point to; as, trade marks, land marks, etc. Mark is 
evidence, a visible sign which shows the cause by the effect ; 
sign, on the other hand, shows the consequent or future 
event by its antecedents ; a person bears the marks of 
violence, showing that violence has been committed ; a 
cloudy sky is a sign of rain, showing that fain will fall. 

Symptom ( ) is a mark that denotes the cause of 

some disorder or complaint in the body ; as ^ 
q' srer? €f ?ri'n# snfH— A furred tongue 

and a quick pulse are symptoms of fever; ^7 ?r 

— Sleeplessness is a symptom of 

some serious disorder. 

Token is a mark in the moral sense ; as, a gift made tc 
a friend is a token of one’s regard for him. 

Traces ( ) are marks broken by time : 

interrupted marks of what has passed. 

Badge is a mark of distinction to denote the octupation, 
allegiance, association, of the person, by .whom it is 
displayed. . ^ ' 
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99. — matrimony, marriage, wedding, nuptials. 

Matrimony and marriage ( 

) denote the state of being married. 

Wedding and nuptial's ( ) denote the cere- 

mony of marriage. 

100. ?;T55^r^, — motion, movement. 

Motion is abstract ; movement is concrete, considered 
with reference to the thing that moves ; as, 
laws of motion : — the movement of an army. 

101. — play,' game, sport, performance. 

Play is any exercise or occupation for amusement. 
Children, simply running after one another, may be said to 
be playing ; but there is no game. Sport is chiefly physical, 
though involving a certain grade of mental action ; outdoor 
recreations such as, hunting, shooting, etc., are called 
sports, -Game has 'more of the intellectual; we can speak 
of the game of chess. Performance is entertainment — 
sprliT, vnTRTT. etc, 

102. — riches, wealth, opulence, affluence 
fortune. 

Riches denote literally a considerable share of this 
world's goods without reference to any possessor. Wealthy 
opulence, affluence, all denote the prosperous condition of 
the possessor in an increasing degree. Wealth and opulence 
may be individual or social ; affluence is individual only. 
Fortune is very great wealth — 

103. arl^ — weight, burden, load. 

Weight refers to the pressure caused by gravity. A man 
sinks under the thatrests on him ; a table may break 
down under the tveight upon it. Burden is that which is 
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borne or carried ; it' may be mental as well as physical. 
Load is physical ; it is the physical burden that a man, 
beast, cart, ship or train carries, 

104. artretfr — state, conditon, situation, plight. 

Stale is more or less permanent. Condition ( ) 

is more or less temporary. Situation ( ) is condition 

with respect to one’s surroundings or circumstances ; it is 
more physical and accidental than either state or 
condition. Plight is bad condition ( ). 

105. 'tR’JTPT — offset, consequence, result, event, end, 
issue, upshot, outcome. 

Effect is the strongest of these words ; it is that which 
is directly produced by the action of an efficient cause. In 
regard to human actions, effect is intentional ; a consequence 
is that which follows from an act naturally, but less 
directly than the effect. Result is even more remote than 
consequence, being the sum total of the working of 
several or all the forces that may be working. Many 
circumstances enter into the calculation of the result 
consequences are invariable and more immediate; they 
arise out of the very nature of things. The event is what 
comes out, an outcome ; but in use it is more nearly 
equivalent to upshot, signifying the sum and substance of 
all effects, consequences and results of a course of action. 

106. — trade, commerce, traffic. 

Trade is exchange, or buying, or selling of goods, 
especially in the same country ; commerce is trade carried on 
on an extensive scale, chiefly with foreign countries or 
territories. , Traffic is local trade ; it may alsa 

mean trade of an undesirable character; as, 

traffic in slaves : traffic in drugs. 
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-‘ The woM sometimes means a single transaction^ 

as, qr s'^T'TRIcT cWT wtst" ^^2 He sustained a heavy 

loss in this transaction or business. . ' 

. Traffic is also ; as, qr siH^— 

The traffic on this road .is very big. Trade is also ; 
as. the trade of a smith ; 

OTJTTt snt-— He is a goldsmith by trade. 

■ 107 . — prize, reward, present. 

Reward is something given as a return for good or evil 
received. But, without any limiting word or phrase, it is 
now commonly understood in the favourable sense of some 
desirable return for service rendered ; as, when a reward is- 
offered for the return of lost property-or the capture of, a 
criminal. 

• A prize is a reward gained in a competition-or lottery. ^ 

A present 5151^1511) is a gift of friendship or 

conciliation, and given to an equal or superior; no one’s 
pride is hurt by accepting what is viewed strictly as a 
piesent. 

108 . 3 ^, — war, battle. 

War is a state of hostility between -two or more 
nations or parties ; it involves a period of time. ' ' 

A battle'is an actual engagement of forces in fighting, ' 
and is broughfto a close by the victory or defeat of one or 
the other party. War is battle is 

, 109 . fortune, fate. 

Both mean a cause over which we have no control/ 
Fortune is used both in a favourable and an unfavourable 
sense ; but we ascribe our misfortunes, sorrows, troubles 
to fate. . 
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Marathi sentence 

j English translation 

3^»fl #RRI f ^ ^ 

Fortune favours the in- 
dustrious. 

ETf^rarET fqi^r feq- 

Fortune smiled on him. 

d g®in 3THT® qits'?®. 

That boy will make his 

^T%arhi 3T^® s =3Efis 3iff. j 

fortune. 

We cannot escape fate. 


Translate into English with particular attention to 
words printed in bold type : — 

(^) 'i. ?IT 

sHWici %«r. •^. §ir qtef ertfifs 3 ^ =g[3if^3[, ^ 

^ ^ V. ^ 

^ra?T art 3TfS E^, 5113 s %F<IRW<\f5 ^<TS}=S!TI H 

ftpETTJTra 555nT ?:r3§ snlci. s. aiur^ 

^ 3t(|, ^ 5i[Sf%iHiHl arrrfra ern^ 

,vs. 5r^t ^1:?^ ann^t ^r *rer %w 

STi^'l. '^. 5^f(aa c 2 ?R arfEfw ^ ^if ffR 
f^raf^, 't®. cEnw 

®raa^ ar^fa arf ETfff. n. S^st^sfRl 

'W. ? 'RRv =^*ia 3T(|^?> 

%n=^'l 3Ti|/ *1^. BTRq^fi'^ hIsrIs 50^ ^r® srrfSr 

JTl^l f = etH 1 : 9Tl|, cEfta?!!^ qls^ 

Ki 1 : 511=^ qJsiET qf§j- 'i'lt. rw^ett t®nist^i si^^'q^ 

EH®^r 3nEFTisl=Ri arfSRi 355^1 eri qq 
'i'^. 3T® ?a fs ^ : ??l=sl i:|555l ri^ 3T®EF§lt^ ^ ^ 

Bn|. 3 ^ia qs<nn=^ 3T(^- 
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I 'i<^- 3nq??n sMi 

^nrr4 m 3^^^ ^^rffra ^ *?rc?^f c 515 ^ 7011 # snl. 

'i'^. er^rr gaf ^fq§-r?R?=qi ^rr??. gw 

tsn^RTT^^Tq? 3Ttai?ni 30 snl ?0 qq? 

qw=q^^§?;5r wOR^e ^o 5T^ 3im=q| suriT ^ a5f^ 
^aiqcOaiit. fqi JIRI ITR. ■^3. =^51^1 - 

RiqR q^ cqR s^fqra Rissf^, :>v. 5gtrf% 

erqc^ 3T?r^. cRTRRqs ^te?r 
^=qg#3^?fr qq^f R?qfr eti^. sra^f --qq^ qqm?r q<qR, 
■5iR^i^cT q;rqie qoir^ ^vs. ejnrfsO fRR ^ itg 

^Rf% fqsfqoT 'Siq efif a?f|, qiJI ffi=qr VR q^W 

3Ti|. g2qlqi=J?II BTiqTJlR TOT 

31^1^ siifor 3TT^ 5JR ^ ®i ^ns 

i^qqR tO sTicq q;R qj^? gfqj stt^stt^ qt? qi^. 

X°. 'W 3Tt^ friiiRi=Ri^ ^ ? 5q, 

?q^=q 3TT^ %wqq^ qsR q^qq q^^iR 3n|. ^ 5 ?. qr bttrrt 

^ J^r, raqr qrfqr gfeRl^g = 5 ^ ifel eril r^uir. 

T- fli^fJRO feT% q ''.o qqmiqlsi R«# 
qi %0 ar^rar Rig aml^fr-BTRFn^qr q^w sri??! 3^I|. 
qq^l fj^=q 0 R^t^?«|q}ql 3^tqR^ ^Ri^iwq sTrc^f qfeO 
sni;. ^ =^ciq5iq' q^rf?: RSRrgS srt^^r f^*7% qq? 

fqsgoT §n30 3Ti|. V. qr q^Ri^ql (^1 qq? ^ 0 , q«q 

airat cqiqt fl?i^ qq^ ^qRiqqsO btiI. nOq g® srt 

fi?g aTRR ^m, ?flf{gi=^ g^ qgqf qF?7^. ^ . 3TnT=Rr 

qFJn<snqt f^«r% fqq^f^^r qi?? Ctg^ =qRf5t 8 fi|. vs. qsR^M 
q ^Oqj qiqqR=qO %r% g’^ir ?{R?ql=q 3 T[|. <i. qr 

^qqiqr ciicqq^s g<Ji aOqqO qq’iiRRr ■ an^ , qtq fjffxjf qf^ntrir 

qqT ^qrqf ant. •'«.. ^ qqq^ fJ 3 g?r Blif, qtq gg fjjfg ^ 

^?RoTUT ^155 ? q^Kf ??tqiq ? ^o. ^qpRt 
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51 trf^tlTnT an^. «! . Sfl^qnfl 

55T3' qw ,qfR?iiTiT | ^ 

trRniiJl an? q irr^ ? 3^'Jirl 
nRwnr ?Foni=nr sm^rc n^lci sir, 'iv, %- 
•?«nnra qR^ni^l fenqi qq ?flqf qiqRt 

qi<!R irsi ri sntnTicr qT=q^ ^ qstn^ 

Rf|ai. ’)z. ^ ^ 5mqKi?T qei FniR niqf niq! ^qR?t 
^m. ')'s. RtiflR sntipcrer =qTnS f^;^- 

qi^^R ?j^=q ^^RiRBian?. 

^<nRn?t sETT^lKi^^nr s(i|. ts. i?q ^q^qt=qi 

Rii ri?5T ert’JK q5R =ni^ mfR si^nra nqii ^nst. ■^o gn^mq^ 
qn^ qR Ri?) ant, ^ qq 

q5(lq Rt^? S'!. RlR Rfl^w ^R^feir Rf 3T^ snt. 
^,R. sntR I 5^?R^iR qrq m sirtir, siri fti^RiRsn 
■RtqqRl qi^?rR 3?^ qRiqr. ^ ^ qllRRIRlf sg^R ^ R? R^qq^iR 
,3T^ qRlRT, ^?R RIRR. ^,v. RtqqqTf RRI 

qisiRt snqR qj^^iqji rirr. ■^'a. R^tR q^ ^ 

cRiR ^R# nqniR RfflrRT Jr^^r. nr R?RnR7 ^asiiR 

fR3%5T aniR- Rn=^I RiqiR RRI ^ ^fllRT 
1^, R Rf R^R 3^ sn|. RRtRIR R^R 

R^qjRR Rl3 R%5T Riq^ ttR. RlfRf »RRIR ?R 

,qn RRF si%Ri ? 3°. §ir 35^Fn feqq^ qq =qiR^f ^• 
S'). Rt^ . qq%1 3^ q rIr RIR^R aft 55^ RfRt RtR 3q?fR SIR 
SnRf. ailR? RR R^lt q ?R5I RiRkR Rtst fRqiRRl 3J3T? 
?t35R tq^R anRT- XV Rf5l^ fRtRT fIR %R- X'«’- RfRT 

RtRR RlfRI RfttRT 311? R.IR ^R SHR ! t ^RT, ^ 

RiR ?(R RR?T RtfRT Rl^f RIR3 SrIr !' X V ^ f3[qR! f%;?RIR^ 

qn ttRf, ^ 


APPENDIX I 

PREPOSITIONAL VERBS 

1. Verbs followed by particular prepositions. There 
is in English a large number of verbs which are followed 
by particular prepositions. This forms an importantpoint 
of difference in the idiom of the two languages : a point 
which the student will do well to note very carefully in the 
course of his reading. Some of these verbs are given below. 

2. The following Marathi verbs, whether simple or 
compound (c. g., ^Fioi is regarded here a compound 
verb), are, like their English equivalents, intransitive ; but 
they differ in the use of the prepositions connected with 
them : — 

5rfiM— account for something. 

advise or consult with a person-. 

'rtjirar»Tr^^3%rjT«fi?5i_advcrt,' allude, or refer to a thing. 

TJFT?Tr=df JTF'??)’ JTPM — apologise to a person. 

srrt — attend upon a person, 
or smrqr^ sTRR qRoi — ^begin toith a 
person or place. 

tjtgmr sqq— believe, trust, or 

confide in. 

frroiRT=^ / ^irnr WTZOT— blush for a person : 

at a thing, a person. 

RTOIRT^V / nfsHV ag? ^^/qi35iTR— care for a 
person or thing. 

qtarar / RTTOrar esot, iifq sqar— carp, cavil , 

laugh or scoff at (but trifle with') something, 
or a person. 

chafe at or under something. 

EjRCTi—count or reckon on a thing. 
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^ j ^ — crave for or after', aspire to or 

after. 

31^ Jl^aoT — dispense loitli something. 

*5^^ — divide divide a thing) into 

parts. 

1^5 STRrf^R^sJr — encroach, entrench, 

infringe, trench, or trespass on something. 

tRvr — expostulate or remonstrate 

luith. 

/ «JW ?TT«W — exult or glory in 

something. 

jftaHrr / JTroraR^ ^iTV^P grieve in a thing/ 
for a person. 

— guard against ; beware of. 

STRTT — hope for a thing. 

— insist on something. 
lTwr??fV giM — intercede with a person for 

another. 

^TTra” tps;^ — interfere with one in some- 

thing (but, meddle with another’s affair). 

2^ — lean against something. 

3rV — live by or on something. 

3IT^4 ^rrsor — marvel or wonder at a thing . 
'P^Rntn^JT ^ — originate with a person. 

'l?3Rntrrg5 — part with or from a person. 

’wi sn^lf^ pay for one’s person. 

JpaRH TTVeHr ftr^ — persist or persevere in a thing ^ 

— pertain or belong to something . 
''S^gRir stTleter ^ prepare against something, 
tjisisrr ^^=5r — preside at or over a meeting. 

THT qfo5{^ — prevail upon or with a person, 

— prevail against or over a person, 
proceed against a person. 

JTlstqT^r^ WI^T ^—profit by a thing. 
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snniB: provide against 

famine, etc. (but provide for the education of one’s 
children, etc). 

^ #3^7— stand by something. 

15731 ^^. 5 ? 5 c 5 f 3 giavr — sympathize with one in his 
troubles. 

— trust to something. 

^^371=^ eT^srO" vie with a person. 

3. The following Marathi verbs and their English 
equivalents are both transitive; but they differ in the use 
-of the prepositions ; — 

srtTlq' ^^'71^ 5=777 — acquit of a charge etc. 

>^277577 cTff tv}— bestow or confer a thing on a 

person (but favour or present one with something)., 
S’qirt t^— compare a thing to something (but. 
tV^l 3^777 TPTv}— compare one thing with 

another). 

^7# t^ — condemn or sentence one to 

imprisonment, etc. 

^755f confide a 

thing to a person. 

^ t^ — credit one svith something. 

ST^vTj 5t}it 75R57 — ^inflict pain, injury, etc., on a' 

person. 

v7ff t^^7 1^— initiate one into something. 

^^7F^ c7C\i ?7I55V7 — menace or threaten one with 
something. 

^?rfttsi77 Wc7 qp^v} — prefer one thing to another. 

^^77=^ HiV 5^q37 — provide 'or supply one ^vUh 

something (also supply a thing to one). 

4. The following are some of the Marathi transitive 
•verbs which are changed into intransitive ones, in 
lEnglish owing to the prepositions following them : — 
tnso}— abide by (but, act up to) a promise. 
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— accede, agree, assent, concede to: 
acquiesce, concur in ; close or comply tvith a proposal 
( also agree or concur rvith a person in an opinion ; 
but ^ ^trr JT^ ?n^f is — This climate does not 

agree with me). 

— attend or listen to something. 

SR 'Rteai — break into a house (but, break in or open 
a door) . 

■ STtnTRT WJTTcT — brood over an insult. 

— bridge over a difficulty. 

sfiil'f — decide, determine or resolve upon 

something. 

5TVh — desist from or give up 

something. 

ar^^jrRsT — detract from one's reputation. 

— hint at something. 

— minister to one’s wants. 

ciT^ — play upon an instrument' ( but, play at 

cricket). 

^ — proceed with a business ( but, 

STRP" proceed to a business ). 

ptc search into something. 

’SrrsRra ^nr sfrrra? ^—venture upon an undertaking. 

' 5. Notice the difference of idiom in the use of the 
following verbs. The object they govern is different from 
,what they would govern in Marathi : — 

eptp shtcpi eit?: — He 

acquitted himself well in the undertaking- 

^?:e 5RP '?JT^ EBT A wise Govern- 

ment should not burden the country with taxes. 

^T— The judge confronted the accused tvith the 
proofs of his guilt. 
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JplT STTcftcT Th judge con- 

victed the accused of the crime, 
fff ^ — I cured him of that defect. 

— The thief deprived ( or 
despoiled, divested, robbed, stripped ) me of my 
clothes. ' ) 

^ 51^ JT^TT^JT You must 

disabuse/divest/purge your mind of this wrong ^ 
impression. 

'I'bi — Do not entrust • 

your servants with valuables (but, entrust valuables 
to servants ). 

Hold the paper by the end. 

Tra^ sirtcr — He had laid me under 

obligations. 

ig<il=dl «Tre — ^The master patted the pupil 

on the back. 

iff — I rid myself of the 

burden. 

JTTa — The sepoy seized the thief 

by the neck. 

^ 2 — Will you show me over 

your house ? 

6. In the case of the following, in addition to the use 
of particular prepositions, the student will observe various 
other differences in point of idiom in the two languages. 

^ g'^ajoJ^rr^ — This forest aboundst 

in game. ^ 

carq’ Tn^ — He accommodated me| 

with lodgings. - * 

irmHia sntr^ sjtw sgra— One should ' 

accommodate or adapt oneself to one^s positon or 
•■'surroundings. 

Accustom yourselves to habits of 

industry. 
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WI5JT — We must acquaint him" 

with or, advise / apprise / inform him of the facts of 
the case. 

?n=qT ^5i This admits of no other 

interpretation. 

ITT I availed myself 

of his help. 

v^Tq STITc^ ^qT=s^ Tisirtn ^ ^cRST— He avenged 

or revenged himself on the king for the death of 
his father ; ^ He 

avenged or revenged the death of his father. 

sn?I^ They betook themselves to 

a forest. 

^ ifl giri aifR^vi I congratulate you 

~ on your successs. 

jfif 5131^ — I convinced him of 

his error. 

Tn§ TO gTO’TT TOTRITO — I differ yj-om or with you 

in the opinion. 

3:^g?qvir srrf&T TOfRflrur f|R;r— Learn 

to distinguish rudeness /rom self-respect. 

Rn^anqcfV ^g;?T TO^— He exchanged his 

stick for mine. 

?T^gi=^Rr — Do not expose yourself to cold. 

rqvqr TOif HT^r STTf— -I have fallen under his 
displeasure. 

Tn# T^HV stVoth qjt— Introduce me to him. 

ST^ Tgr^r ^ ^2T jt^ gsgii t^to stt#— H e appears to ■ 
be yet labouring under that misapprehension. 

TOT snq^qr f^=qT ^TfgrvJ 1^^— 

The Collector referred me to his former. order. 

3TI^ T^T^ TOl^T — He is smarting under my 

rebuke. 
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7. Phrase Verbs. Besides the verbs followed by 
prepositions given -above, there is in Engligh a large 
number of verbs with a preposition or adverb joined to 
them, called phrase verbs. Unless the student tries to be 
thoroughly familiar with these, he cannot hope to write 
or speak English well. We notice a few of them below 
to show how they often idiomatically replace verbs of 
Latin origin : — 

Bacl^up (support) one’s friends, claims, etc. — 

( V* ' ^ 

substantiate ) a statement — 

Block up ( obstruct ) a passage — iRtJi, STgfgai. 

Blow out or put out (extinguish) a lamp — JTIiSSJOT. 
Break up ( dissolve, disperse) a meeting/mob — ^ 

Bring forth ( produce ) fruit — 

Bring in ( introduce ) a new custom — Myra MraoT. 
Bring up ( educate ) a child — yrafyoi, 

Call back (revoke) a grant, licence, etc. — SROi. 
Call forth (evoke) one’s ingenuity — 

Carry off (destroy) by plague, etc. — yPiT 

Call oh (visit) a man— yff 3lFr. 

Call up (recollect^ something. — v-jp^rra snoior, 

Carry on (conduct) a business. — =yT^fyaT. 

Carry out (execute) a project — W qi^, oTirryo}. 

Come or ooze out (transpire)— qor. 
Cry or run down (deprecate) — f%Hrr 3T?f 

iforq. 

Cry up (extol) one’s goods, etc. — 

Cut down (reduce) one’s expenditure, — ^qw. 
Do away with (abolish) a rule— % 

Draw up (compile) a will, a statement, a memorial, 
etc. — q^. 

Fall away (revolt, rebel) — 
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Fall off ( deteriorate, decrease )— HTtf 5n^. 
Give in (yield, submit) — 

Give ^ut (announce) something— 

wm. 

Give oneself up (deliver up) — ^41^ 

Glance over (peruse cursoiily)^V^R41 JT3R 
Go on (continue, prosper)— =515!^, 

Go over or through (peruse) 

Go without (remain destitute of) 

Hold out (endure, resist) — 

Hold-over or put off (postpone) a business— 

21^. 

Hush up (suppress) a matter — sTtl'f ^ JT 
sTinlf 

Keep back or set apart (reserve) a portion — 

Let off (release)— 

Let out (divulge) a secret — '^^i. 

Look down upon (despise) an/ one— 

Look for (expect) anything— 3Tr5TT 

Look into or over (examine) accounts — ?Tq7?J^ 

Look up to (respect) any one — ^oSir^r. 

Make up or make up for (compensate) — vr^ ^2oi. 
Pick out or pitch upon (select) a site— TOcT 

Put down (suppress) a rebellion— 4^ 

Put on (assume) a grave air— 

Put up with (endure) an insult — 

Run out (expire, terminate)— 

Send away or turn off (dismiss) a servant — 

15 

Set down (record) in writing — 

Set on (instigate,Jncite) somebody— 

Set up (establish, erect) a school building, etc. — 

Show up (expose) one’s faults — OT^^W_^8TroioT. ^ 

Shut out (exclude) something— 


22 
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.Shut up (confine) a prisoner — 

Throw out (reject) a proposition — srrrP^T 
Throw up (resign) an appointment — TT^ft^^TT 
Tell upon Caffect, injure) one’s health — 

Ward off (remove) a danger — fT ^'^T. 

8. The student should further notice that, as in 
Marathi, there are, also in English, many compound verbs 
composed of a verb and an adjective or a noun. The 
following are some of the examples : — 

Bear in mind (remember). 

Bring to light (reveal). 

Bring or call to mind (recall). 

. Keep an eye on (watch). 

Give vent to (express). 

Give way (yield). 

Have in view (purpose, intend). 

Hold good or true (apply). 

Lay bare or open (expose). 

Lay waste (destroy). 

Lay hands on (assault). 

Lead to the altar (marry). 

Make good or amends (compensate). 

Put to the proof (test). 

Set at defiance or at naught (defy). 

Stand in need of (require). 

Take into account (consider). 

Take place (happen). 

Take to wife (marry). 

Throw cold water on (discourage) . 

EXERCISES ON PREPOSITIONAL VERBS 
Standard V 

(a) Translate the following making use of suitable 
verbs from'Appendix I :• — 
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Rt^s) infidt Jir^T qprf?) f^j>gr5r ^ wdt^ 

fiqir. V. t Eq’sfif^^r ^?^Tcr. ^. 

eriqs^^T qrSIcrTcr. arraf? gr§l a^TR 

arr^r ^r ? «. anr^lf dt ?hr Rf%§- 

-<£. d\JT %tdlf I 3TI% ^ ^i| qaiw. 

■^. Ri=Rr Rtel=EiT ^RRi q^rar ')'>. 'fgfr 

Rc5R RTudt 'i'l. qsd)^ ^sr? gift R^rget. 

’\\. t^RR??n|5iRf nsi^^R^sTR arrjRt 5ir3r 
1 'ds^^^Rlqfdf RR STRf? Rfqs q STfrTRr 
sRiRi ^TRRR arq 5ir«r rr^ rrTt RfR aTf¥id5[J=r 
■^v. ^rR afqqr arris' qr^TcT. 

'i\. ^155 imm dt|^ ; rr dt^r ?ira 

meSgSTH? 't'^. ail^qnRIsiN^ 
••gS 31^ q|s ari^iRcSf c1^ df RnRiq RfiM 
c. QRf qftsrR dt ^groir^: arit, d rjjri qfi ^sff ar^cira ? 
^q q §6^3 =tr| f3{ftf qiufH 'jdf JTcjgRT q^cT. ’ ^'t 
BiiqRr qt^iRT Rpqiqr w =arr5yqixT arrt- qR qdts 
Rqifq?^ HR anla, aqr^tq =hr qrm qrf^^. 

3TI3tR ei^qqr arq^R df H v §5=5*^ 

■OT d qf qls ^J^fcT safR. qi ’asRig® 
a^nc g^^i'rcr arr^. Riaialniq aq^ql^g 
^3;q RTR gnat ai^lq ^ qtfq qa%1f 

'gq; qfsr ^ hrf, qq at HtRfR dteR ftiaiHtd jfeoJT. 

Standard VI 

(b) Translate tlie following using suitable verbs from 
Appendix I : — 

g^q srrr! arraRf qtqqta gqiRrRi qqqqfqr 

'^.' Rr qdqrqqqRqr qraqtHRR ^st Raqt a%5: 
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in^fi JiTOT jrnRt 55 :^ 1 ^'^. 3 . 4f wrI JTT'ifr ^ Jn^nsfr ? 

V. II55T ?J5R'1 3^^ ?ir^- RIR ^• 

cqrRT^ n't 31l|a ar ?ll 

flr^ 's. snq^i rri ^sr 

qi^^. C. S>{; RRr ^q^r^T ^T^FcT | RFHT SF'I- . 

qiSTT tfop #H qai?t qfq sf^fcT. I"- c^FMf 

3RRI f^i=2j( RPRr 3T[§?5f q:?q ST^. 'i 'F- 


gtqsBs^i- Ri=Rr ^TRir^Kcr .srrqoT q^qq; h- 

qqq 3i>=‘q^ qitrr CnniT ? “f 3 . ^uRigrl^r srr 
^ JFt^ci T^JT RR qq qosfq’tiqieieq F^=^?FI5S' 

its iv. c3Tf gsR^s H:s5srq aril;, 

qil^fqi RiRF ^siRRl q^q qfqRT bfiI | m. 'F'^ 

Rf=Eqr^^ ^<Riq ^'t ml «![%#. g^ 3n?% qqrai^ 
qiCf. 'F v =^Ci=5q[ qRtq% t^iR't ^sfr Rq =5t(RF 
JTFS RiqiqtW^ tRlSf nf|RRt TO^T %n* 


1' 


T 's. qi!sqF5^rq rprf f^i^fqqqc qq- 

qfiu^q^qr f^l:. ')<:. gj^ gsRi w qifl^. 

• 'i'^. qqq^ eqj^ qpq q?jqqiq. vo. qifq^qqqi|gH] st^ 
f^qt fTTR ■5'i. fiR^'t fqi qrqq^. ' 

3?qr<lqlqq ^=qi^7qq qr^ qq^. qqRR qiqiSf- 

gqj qi^^Tq' stf^. ^v. qi^ qfqoqiq ^q =51^ 

^^. fqqmlq qRiq grinq^c qq^. ?rqs^q qifrr 
q^T ^sr. -Rvs. qlqq gsiq qq 5 ,,^ 

q^iqqi^ qq ^isqqn^qR q^iRiq^ ^qfqc?r ^qr. ■»%. ^qsiR 
q^iq^ 3 ^ qqqjR irr^ ^rq. q^qiSF tm 

STlIq. 3 TfCI 5qq2Rr qiqRi^ii^ giRjf^ gjoif^ ^g|j- 

.^B5R ^fRqis BTFtrg'r ?iqf^ ^q q^OIR 37 l|q. 
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^ ptr w5jI ? srT^ j%5fT. \h 

^5i=^r ^ETcilci ^ %?«n^ ipirf?; zrra ^sr- 

q?T 3n|?r ^ 

"^=^>55=^ =q[R ^ ^rl jqrSfqRJjT 

q^FJ ^ V csnai ^ qi ^I2 Ijt tn^nq'p^ gipiT. 

(c) x^s. ;f33j snssr gi^Ri ^r 

\c. gifSRRi# el 2H ^ eR^ ETT^ tr^cf Ct^. 
el^mK es ^sTt. '«fo. 

^.5- qi3(^o^=^r srI leilt. v^. g§ 

^iTifq^ Rirg® el^a eisrer. v:^. e%r|^ 

BTrR5f''fJrqn3 9i^qRe sitCk ^^rn55 are %ie. '^\. 

5iei er^'f. w. el=q c2Ti=E3rT v^. rt =gR 

%q?»' fi^rar w^:55r, 55 smqr'qn^r^ «7lfT n^. jife 

mi gi|s inEst, 9m\ €\ q% ft 'stsot q?. v\s. gf?}i f^s=riii- 
^(sf m et^T ^fTS ^rs'JT §t^, tm e 

-sjtier^ ^ §n«. '<f«. w ^i=?irqt ^ 

3ti|. 'i\. 3TR Etm 

■^RSTct ansi 3T(5t. 'A°. ^ emif^q; 3FKFi?rg Ji3| v.'i. qr 

■snqefci eeiairEJn qr^ ^RIT 

^^■ 'i^W 3FH?RiRr mtirl ^ sfj^^tr I anqi^r 

^iera §t 3q[qf^t q;eF; Vlt gr^re eif|e attl 

\>f- gfsre 33FI H^;n qRisqRn rti fefft s^. 

3TR s[t^eitq 3t?re ^i arrrR el stt^ 

atne. ^^• ei ItarltjjT fJRoflqjieeieei grraw hi^. 
tqieifl et e^=^ 'nf|%. ^<:. e ^qt ft 

■gJTqt'tg^ef eiqel®. .H'^- ^ ^ Its 

•ei Rtf^ Ve§^ 'TRoTTIT 
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(d) Translate the following using suitable verbs 
from Appendix I ; — 

T. ^ TTiqi^r ^ci jttCt* 

iTBi 5Tiif ^Rnr ertq'nr^r ?ii^ fiO 

y..Bnq53n 'Rwtgs ^ 

TfvJT arrl:- 5^=^ ‘'STTOT 

cm iii§ =^5?orK JIT#. ■^. .'RW^iS®- 

siR^ ^ H q<Migr siiin <=■ # 

3p^RT RirfRd^ BT^ir ^imrm snji^ ^isvn'- 

'*.. gji=^m ^ararai hI 

^m< 1 ° • ai^^'lfmp t. JiriTcMl qR*! ^rf^sTr-' 

Vt. cm m^oiR: 3 it|. 

m=g cR^Jcm^ ^ ^sTt #cfr. 1 

w5TO2l^^f^w =grsmr^ 

Rf 3'^ 3niwr ‘i^. 3j?^ 

HgRujirer ^qfmql^i^i 3^91 s^m 'i^. mi'Rm f^mr- 

g^q 3R grfRi s^cir ^ gtimr fwr? vsiJm 

'ivs. i^lqfci mo^RrsTr. 

•'ic:, erma'i 

^rimirmf 3ifqs. iirT 

^o. qi^^f er^Rqra q mRsqm- 

m^l3> ^^im^sqq^ mss^ jit#, img^ rr Bram. 
nm^ w^ici. Jrimsqqqf qrf^iimm Jtg 3T^fl mfiirF. 
#3r. ■R.^. 5^T^3' cm=q[ fi qR<Jiw art tO i^i. 

srsiTfg^. I mu f^sr mr^ mt^cT. g?n g© 

apmral^ tttjt trsci =^f^1f sql^j, I gar qjosci ? c^^. 
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3iiq^r ^is?tr 5C gfR 

^q:^T=g[T fer, -^m pCt ^riq^ 

(e) fe£jaTi=g[ 

qjitTRt fq-.si ^itq;r. w jpif- 
??[?!. V. «5fRr ^mm 'ijn art. 

H- ^Klor 'qO® ? ^rr ^teaf 

^ «s 

n?;=qi55l^ gil?3 's. ^g\ ^^ici^^qr 

<i. 3T{q??!r q:(W #tid 

'^. m ^s a 3i[qoJ{f ra£?#?ft rfifJRieJt 

q[^. qo. iir qqfff b^r^jii gflc^Ht q;t 1 

“iq. Jim qimmR ^ q^. imr 3if!Ri=q1[ 

^Ri q^. ni^r ^^qhmmJir 3mqi fRt?i f^i? 

3imr imi cftna. qv. Htqsmi qf^sr 

tiiJT^ 3ii|. q^. ^mi mmi Jim 

sq'mi=ql g^i qfJi snl- q?. mi?5i ^qt 
^ jrI?! 3Ii|. q's. mi=mi siRf^Rsi aqqii 

q<:. af%5l=qt5m gai^q nq q's. # 
^qimm qi?^ enl- q°- g’^ci 
sitq^qr qmmst Jiq:i. jq. ql ^qi=ql gmi® 

qiiq^tifl qoT qq,. qmm siR^qi q^spmi 

Rm^ qRRi I ^(^f^q; 3ii|. qx. ^i q^=qi ^'tqi I'qi ^q- 
qv. gr^t mr qrn^m^s ?iiqqmqV sqr. gffl mdlsi sq|^ 
qqq. q?. arm? siHRm qt qi^^qqqia!, q'q qqimt aii^ 
Ri^f. qvs. qifqiqjR^i qiaqraqqma qiqs ?fim 1 

q<i. gqmi=mT qqqra sqosfsq^ qK'q qsr anqs'^ 
q%. qi?qqi to tmiqi^ig nqi^t, qin mm ^ mmi fqosia. 
^o. fipl qmlqq=q STR^ OTstlfqqq qi^^R. 
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(f) 1. aiF'T^ 2?5{=etir =?(tTIv5l 

an^. 5. qir? q-:;?; ^ q:?>, jRRar 

IFI'n^R 3ipff=q sqq^qi Sqtql 3. ^t 

^?|j{t ? V. q(jq(TT jfl fqR n^T ?r5!;Rl3. ^. 6?I3t=n|I 

sF^'cj ^ li'iF^^ica!?fi II75I #:'niT' Bi^ni 

JTiscfi ’Fiiifi 3n?. 5n=TTi?i^ {? 5?n;7i?T-7J ann an^r 
55550!; qfgq. £. ?qisr ?!IRt trq; ^i^qj qKI ^T^n: 

Bl[<T5qf ijrqraraw ^'7 B>W =7^571 f^c^f. 1°. 

5iq, qra, 3ls, qi 7Fn55i=ffi 3qqr frost 6Tiro5. 
'n. c7^sr '^RRistTis TFiHqioqRi f^&5r f^st. ’\\. if\ enqst ^ 
=^15^7^ Rfsqi 5q(a7 ail?. 'i3. gr^'l S BliqS siroRTF 
=5r5I2 yiRRt ^T Siro 'Fill *it3 37-71? 5^cFlf5. 'F'^’. 

353 RlSf sim^RRl 5)&JI 'iH. RR JTPir 7171755 TII^ 

31707151 5iro't. 'FS,. 3S1 ?RI? qRfBSI 75 77 ? 5'5l 

7153 VF^ 7t7IS 5? 5 573qr f^SR ^5S, <1/5.. SUSS 

37717 7715 ^Rl5 TToqRlfJ^ 7771 7^751 ? 1 <F. 3751 

757 715l[, qi77R ^ 715571 q[f57. . #77f5 71?®)^ 

Sn? 77?7t 8 II 55 . ■s'). 1717 qiirfl f^7f5 qiR ^1. ss. 7t715t 

7EJ7KrT RRlTt^RI 77151 3713717 7^S ^I. s^ ^17171777 
3T1?t717 ^77=7 sv, 71 ^7 7717171 3^71 q?57 c717'7'l 

7131 71751 5 '7171. s^. 75?717'1 757 171 ffTHTl 777S 7S1 

7IS 717 ? 



APPENDIX U 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES 


Marathi seems to be especially rich in its idiomatic 
phraseology. The name of almost every part of th^ human 
body enters into a variety of idiomatic expressions, and 
this large stock is further augmented by our peculiar social 
institutions and religious beliefs. For all these phrases it 
is of course impossible to obtain English equivalents ; but in 
translating, it is very desirable to find out an equally 
idiomatic expression in English, in order that we may convey 
•the full force of our thought. We would therefore give in 
this lesson some commonly used Marathi phrases with 
their Englibh equivalents, as far as it is practicable to 
-do so. 

— to have a hand in ; to be 

concerned in. 

3Tn — to spare oneself. 

ilvi— to burn with fury ; to boil with 

rage. 

(nn^r to be left on one’s hands. 

siiTTtriC qsrsi uvrr — to shock, to curdle or chill one’s 
blood. (I TTIW qirZT It 

curdled/chilled my blood to hear this.) 

^Tiff — to lose flesh. 

sinf ( arqn’T, ^.)— to bring home 

to a person. 

^OT— to keep one’s bed ; to be confined to 
one’s bed. 

qtq — to cut your coat according to 
your cloth. 

STsTIH — to put one into an independent way o£ 

livelihood. 

— to deprive one of one’s bread. 

sTtn^rqr — to be out of the bag (the cat). 

to cool one’s heels. 
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JUil to show the cloven foot. 

— to take kindly to (iQOTSI 
— The boy took kindly to his lessons). 
m ^oT— to turn the house out of the window. 

^ to dance attendance from door to door. 

'grctcq'r irrs^n^ — to put a spoke in the wheel. 

f^9[ST 5ROT— to make a mess of (anything). 

tjn?T sThSi — to sit moaning and fretting. 

'35?rar 3noi, tfrioj- — to go to the dogs. 

— to stand on the stomach. 
l^ifT ^ — to revive (spirits). 

f^Cim 3TOT — to have at one's finger’s ends. 
fSrs^foilf qtrn^r — to touch one to the quick ; to sting one. 
3?!^ t^oj — to thrash one's life out. 

ftoT, to be worried or tired to 

death. 

^TTi^'TTT to turn the tables on a^> 

person ; to catch one in his own trap. 
flO — to clap one’s sides, 

stray — to throw dust into one’s eyes, 
strayl^ qrw — to feast one’s eyes on. 

tFW — to strain one’s eyes. 

■^traytef — to watch vigilantly, 

stersyty — to have an eye on. 
stray fcT — to be an eye-sore. 

crayR iTl3iy<y — to gain distinction / glory / honour ; tp, 
win one’s spurs; to distinguish oneself highly in warX 
■^fs<TTyT=^ stry sim — to boil / to fume / to foam/ 

with fury, rage, anger or indignation. 

■SSfTSryr — the apple of one’s eye. 
yfe^riT — to feather one’s nest. 

— to_be very busy ; to have one’s hands full. 
■^5riy yty ^yoi — to sow tares among wheat. 

siTsyoi-— to hold one’s tongue. 

=Rfs JRor — to make oneself scarce ; to make off. 
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to fall on one’s face. 

— to throw oh one’s face ; (figuratively, to- 
leave a man in the lurch), 
nfe 5^1^01 — to hark^at. to clamour at one. 

— to keep the tongue running ; to- 

talk glibly 

— to be impudent/impertinent, 
qroft — to water (one’s mouth). 

— to gnash one’s teeth. 

^r?r trrsar — to knock one’s teeth down one’s throat. 

— to be propitious (fortune) ; to smile on 

^ 

— fortune was propitious to him / smiled 
- on him) . 

— to make one’s fortune. 

— to be adverse (fortune); to frown on. 

5^^ — to turn one’s nose up at. 

^n^'f ?nn5r — to take to (some vain pursuit). 

— to pick a hole in one's coat. 
tRraT EPtgssT — to make a mountain of a mole-hill, 

rfa! — to take to one's heels ; to take to flight. 

qT^eqT tfun) snS'H — -to pour water into a sieve j 

to beat the air. 

fim — to take the lead . 

tfisgS igojja cSIUot — to turn out root and branch. 

'TSOiV sn^T — to pay a hol'ow/empty compliment. 

qi5C5vl f^5r— to he as cheap as dirt, 
qrl qr^Vn ^ttot — to have a belly to fill. 
q)2 — -to earn one’s bread . 

qfSRT — to have a wolf in one’s belly.' 

qfHrEr tricS^r — to pinch the belly. 

— to put on the petticoat. 

— to act against the dictates of one’s mind . 
— to get a footing. 

to have a perfect command/control/, 
influence over. 
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— to blow hot and cold with the 

same breath. 

3''T Tf to be no chicken. 

f & 

tjrgn — to urge one’s influence. 

— to urge importunately. 

— to overcome one’s fear/nervousness. 

— to obtrude oneself on somebody. 

JITf (^Wra) — to take an interest in. 

TR — to wound one’s feelings. 

IR qr^DT— to sound one : to feel one’s pulse. 

TT^ to displease, 

5TJIR JT’ri — to build castles in the air ; to lay the 
flattering unction to one’s soul. 

TRIH ^ — to he possessed with a notion, idea, 

hobby. 

JRrcT — to laugh up the sleeve, 

• ?I 3 Tf — to gain favour ; to get into one’s goesd^ 

graces. 

yd<ui— to lose favour with. 

— to be lean as death. 

Rsff — to lay at the door of. 

^3155? — to hang one’s head. 

— to pursue one with implacable hatred ; 
to sit hard on one. 

dfsf jflsi ^5t — to be presumptuous. 

— to make one a scapegoat. 

^rioT— to take after ( 55RT WltflRT 
The son took after his father) . 

— to refuse flatly. 

■ ifncT ^ gSj— to make hay while the sun shines ; 
to strike while the iron is hot. 

— to take up the gauntlet. 

— to throw cold water upon. 

— to make mouths at. 
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■firmer — to strain every nerve. 

^HcTr — to be convulsed with laughter. 

TTROT to clamour against. 

5T?rRT to be at the mercy of. 

to give one the slip. 

— to live from hand to mouth. 

The list is by no means exhaustive. Other parallel 
idioms may be- found. These the student is advised to 
note in the course of his English reading. He might 
thus enrich his own stock of idiomatic expressions and 
acquire a command over both English and Marathi. 
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SOME PROVERBS 

^ ^ ^ Might is right. 

srntrr A bad workman quarrels 

with his tools. 

^nr ^JT— Money makes the mare go. 

55^'V ^3n— Many a lirtle makes mickle; 

or, Many drops make a shower. 

or fqai iT%fiT5rT-~Many men, 

many minds. 

»TSI ^ ^T3I — To kill two birds with one stone, 
cfg sn^ gfs sns— Out of sight, out of mind. 

As you sow, so must you 
reap ; or. Reap as you sow; As you make your bed, 
so you lie on it. . 

TTl’T — A figure among ciphers. 

^01 Tn|=^ A wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

TTR etc. A nod for the wise,.a rod 

for the fool. 

— An empty vessel makes 

much noise. 

— Distance lends enchantment to the 

- view. 

ttN — Every bean hath its black. Every flock 

has its black sheep. Every light hath its shadow. 

— Birds of a feather flock together.^ 

Like will to like. 

.vjft f^r epj; Spare the rod and 

spoil the child. 

Errors of predecessors are 
landmarks to posterity. One man’s fault is another 
man’s lesson. 
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tlini ? — What is a pound of butter 
amongst a pack of hounds ? 

^^^5! — ^Who never climbed never fell. 

^ ?lti ?T=aRT=g 'HH— Great cry little wool. 
^nHVqretrrtnrt After death the doctor. 
nqrttrT— 111 gotten, ill spent. 

^ — First come, first served. Bones for the 

late comers. 

?ff — When good cheer is lacking, 

the friends are packing. 

^TT^^SiTr SRg; — Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

^•5551 epfsT fimT<!T55T Hunger is the best sauce. 

Hunger makes hard bones sweet beans. 

PRIORI — Every house has its skeleton. 

arra— While there is life there is hope. 
^1- s?fl, Little mother, little 

daughter. Like father, like son. 
siTT'T fcRT^Pl -Much good, much care. 

— Little things please little minds. 

— New lords, new laws. 

®RT35I trar — He that longs most wants most. 

=gnT ^ ’Tint — He ihat has a merry heart 

hath a continual feast. 

«RTRI — Tit for tat. To pay one in one’s own coin. 

BT^r^rRT tnurvi— Physician, heal 

thyself. 

?IR Silence is golden. 

=gR =gR — Every dog has his day. 

That is true which all men say. Vox 
populi, vox dei. 

rjtp »tT — Jack of all trades and master 

of none. 


23 
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#asei 3’flTcri5!T ^ — There is no washing the 

black white. Who can wash a Blackamoor white ? 

*T 5(1^^ — There is no use crying over spilt milk, 
snai sraqi— Set a thief to catch a thief. 

W ?TiIT iTilT— Like master, like man, Like priest, 

like people. 

^ Good wine needs no - 

bush. 

vjz ^^rcrrir Give him an inch 

and he will take an ell. 

^ ?jlT^ — Grasp no more than thy hand will hold. 

^7 ?n=gT 'TTf'nr ^■qTsfr— Between two stools you come 
to the ground. (To fall between two stools.) 

— A straw shov/s which way the 

wind blows. 

— The sooner, the better ; delay is a fetter. 

— Avoid extremes. 

€VcDtirdT5y qai srrq^^rr 

— We can see the mote in our brother’s 
eyes, but cannot see the beam in our own, 

qai tffs 31^51 — What is bred in the bone 

cannot go out of the flesh. 



SELECT PASSAGES FOR FURTHER EXERCISE IN 
TRANSLATION 

For Standards V, VI and VII 

1. Notes. snqfni grsf— We are, therefore, 

brothers ; ^^rgrffWt— a brother's share ; ^ 

=5Fr,ctc. — “ What! " said the beggar. “ Is this all that lean 
claim ? " 5?^ TTR^— to be content. though I 

were to give. 

siifai m^'i : — 

5:|aiI3r, “ SIiqaT aim 

51131. grft s^tqi^T air??, ffl 3?||, gtf! I155I ¥IRI=^!I 

7|?H( ” I 

5^13!, " I ^ qiiq ! TTgm HI?!! •41ni^ 

vngtJTi TfS3, aO 

?iqi^ 

2. Notes. ^FTT^ — smart, proper ; — in the heat 

— at a distance ; — said ; — (Use * when’) ; 

as instructed; ant? rrgmTO— 

Use the infinitive phrase ; siiqing — ( Use the emphatic 
“ it' ) ; f^oT — to walk about. 

: — Eq; p=^i 

^ ^ ifel. cqi nfpsqaf 

.•qigrii^q ariq^qi ^tf?ra3 # 3TtF4 4ci aiit mm wn ^51, 

■^4! 4(1 41^. ^ 45^4 4S;4 ql^t^^Sl; 4551 4t5lH 

^'414 f4W 3r7? f^. 3 4 4|?4 114^ 

^(41 q^irRi g§4 44) 45ftj4 argai qirl^ ”. 44^1 

4^14 i^3'^fl.4 q||t 4;[14 44^ ^3, " 3l5r( gsf 4l|^ ft?01R 

411444 mmi4 34 ^ 4 , 4l 4? 4(f4 4431 31l| 

3. Notes. nRl'g; — illustrious, celebrated ; — am- 
bassador ; «f#g — very highly ; an order of beings 
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— to have the pleasure /good fortune to 
see them ; — worthy of philosopher ; 

— if they please ; — faults ; — bodily 

ailments /infirmities. 

J— Cl 

cqra ^ 3Tf^^ ' 

^ rC^I55I, " ' Tr;si3 ’ ‘ tpsTc? ’ rcoj^ rr^ 3T]| bt§ STircl 
^ ; 'Tni c2Ti=^??f ?5I»T 3nrCRT frR-a g’=Ct c^F 

Biicra. ” RiWHRJj^r srcifiTRTFT m ^3. 

^ rgirnsr, “ H55f tr^sr^ rforalc? ra^[3 qoT ^ 

c 5 Ii€R^ siir^'i ^qsqiir ^Ficira. ” 

4. Notes. TH^^rn^nH — detractors ; fifej ^fRn} — to speak 
ill of. to run down ; irfe'R' — to stop short, to interrupt; 
?pi — merits; to splash mud; etc.— 

(take the next sentence with this ) ; =qn7^ vnn — sound' 
parts ; spn— sores ; ttct SW — men of great worth; 
— select ; jI% Jm^i — to peck at. 

gHRR'l fq^i ^<1, rrti af^q 

“ 5R, aoi RR ST^T ?F ana ? ^jinr, grcl 
gq arfl^i ? ^7 att^. fqc^ C 

^(kRcr =q’rqRi ^irriT^q qfq ansR ri qq^ar qqr77 aijs?? 
7qqra. qqR Tfo]^, fTCT qlR 3W77 R^T; ft?! ^RofS 

^qqjq 3T§ atis^q qq q^fl ^aqqr t^srr zlq RRqra. ” / 

■ ^ 5- Notes, riftq — gentle ; — plaster ; — 

adhere firmly ; ^RH— glue ; gar— to wash clean. 

^ • qiq c qdq ari^. r|^[ 

aRq; qrn .qqqlql- 3 tt|. sna-jr fq^ ^tr fqqi q 
swt ,q -qa ql qqR ^(kiqOcJ % fit^m 
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%=sTr 

wiR sf)! ^Rcjra. T^Rr=e?ii Ri^iRr, gsew, wm 

^frara, -BTffBT f^i ^srprr^R g-w ^>. Rtg m 

f 'RR?g 3q^'\ 3if|. ‘ 4 ? ^oiFqr ?5t#R 

•^1^ Rs^i=eqT anf^ rIr cRt 

5Tr|, ii(^r afniR^^J ^grR? ^cni^n dt 
^iR<=R §ta>. R?g Rg^tR?: a%RRl rr) fiRisRra 

RISR sr(g 3I{^l':RS5f StiR RJfS f ^ 

R^ JRI 5IiRf R^t Rh'\ 55 al-rj^ RR. R^^lSRIxRT 91R^ 

%Rfa Rg^ cE^ara 3T(f5l R(??Rl RiORpeRt sf^srta cRm 
*^ra. Rc5^ ^RRR cRtR) SlRR RR'^ RRgRia. RI SlRiOsr 

r^Ir ’ 3TR f?Raia. 

6. Notes, Rn3iV — ^Kazi (a Mahomedan Magistrate ) ; 
5S?IR, etc. — (make this subordinate to the next 
' sentence); ^TRrcT ?^o]i^r— he said to himself; RTf|^— 
searched for; means; fiR sam— to take hold of; 
^§TRT — to let go the hold ; sfiRRl — proof. 

^TTcRTT^ ’1^ f^wlf RIRT W R;tRl=ER[ RIRoqt^^ 

3Tf3 ^1, RRIRI Rist rIr R RfIR RI RR^R 3TR#. 

Riij^R 5551 R ^a ^ Rfsl RiN ^al. at RRra r^Rtat, #RiRr 
^ffl^ a? R5R Rfgf^ RR RF^; RR STfSt &Ff^g RJ^RF 
RTRT Irrf? Rv^ al rffrI Rif ^nar, ^ ai ^ aiRiaF; RRfT 

^ RI^ 3TR RFfR cRFR 3F^T RIRIrI 5ia 3r4f Risl ffSRFRl 

( 1 3TRTa Rsa Raa fiaiRla rrtr ^ra rN; 

xRFR Ri^R^Ri fta Rtgar. 3FRr ^lalR cRiRt RR Risl rifr; 

^55l R rrrI rrIr Ir^RHI, RFR^RF RIsIr ^RlaffR 

=^Ra:R5r[s1 

^ • ^T55T^r ^5^; — w^\ rfRiaF, “ RFRF, eRR 3R#FF 

^ft^r wf»ta^ ^> -RRi 3RRR al Ri^Rrarol Rialsl, 
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BTif, 3Tffw 3T^ 

3iWJil^ajT 'Tnnt=g 3 Ti|. ” g?)c5 anl; sriq# 

BT^ 57f^ ^ t^Mf wZ 

BTrfoi Tf'Rite JTre ?rfcii^ ? ” gsin ‘•' | ^ ??mrac5r 

’lIS ®f|- 3TI“T’9) 3THfl Jnoft 5Il|^ €['^ ■ 

^sff BTifw ^5fT iofr 'no^rra -■’ 3n>ij# 

^ 2^nl ?lifTIcl3 ? ” 3T§ gfiBRI ■ 

^.UII 55011551, *' g Tfons ^ ^ 3^5'3T 3T[f^ sis' 

BTernci. 3^ 3}? goiR BTe^fci 1^ 

3133 m 3=g' giS3R. ” 

Cs Cn ^ 

8. Azotes. — prudent, clever ; 3iT3^— tattered t 

SRT^'^o: — propitiate, please; sTtH — devotee ; — 

all powerful, Almighty ; sfcrwl^qig^ — disappear ; 3^ — boon. 

qr^'r VRTJ — tr^ BTrtisr tr^ 

'^3?l5I<l5r 13^ 3S13. ^ r^3T ^i31o53W^. 3TW': 

^33^3 tt% 3l tr^f ^gSR 3551 STlfoT 333’^^ W- 

3rsf c3I3 3T3c3r3 33 ^55 33T^r 33373 31313 *^13 §3313 

^1. Rr=t3r 33il3 ^3 5(33 13551 37(f3 RI3r 3=531551, " ¥I=3ir, rIt 
3337 333 31^ 3T[|, 37 37 333. ” STRoSI R155r S^ojIcST, '" ct ^ 
3Tl|3 ? ” 33 3:5^[3r, '• 3r 7r33rRfi3l3 37fr^^7 33?. ” “ STH^ls, qot 
355F 5373 ! 3\ 3Tt33I, sfeqtR qi^lfll3I3 353 

^317 ? ” 3TH 3573551 337^ c3I=53T Sl53f3 7W ^ STtfoT 

5533 53137 ?f2 377^. ^|S; 3l^ 3373 3^ 37^3 3773S7 3=f3737,^ 

“ 337, 37 373 373 3773 5=5375573; 3557 f7 37 37 : 373( 37^ 
77553737 37755557 3 557 7^37. ’’ “ 33773 ” 37^ ^3 3757373, 

373557. 357, tT^[ 37t3 3773S3I3 7%57l 37 3 ! 

9. Notes. 537^7^— gluttonous (adJ.J, a glutton (n.J- 

77^73— spirit ed ; stirrup ; 375713? 3757737 753 7^ tc>> 

rear (inir.J ; %tqi — courage; ^—gallop.. 
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|^2r(2[x?ir f^sniri^ 

* C\ 

'Tf5%?5r. at ^37 3=^1 ^ 'sr? ?iP5=3 ^ 

3i5[n ^r. qi ^?ai. as^t 

“ 3l^ 3T[|, ift=g ar sraai ” sia r^on^. 

35 ?ifs 3i?m r^ons, “ m^K, Jiar 

3iiqq tR^Riff gfqt. ’’ raqi5i1qaiRt 

'R?ig^ ^^ai5[t ?qHt R2r ^€a. ^liiataf aisr 
t^ira 5EriiT«’q q 2?Nt ^'?af ^dt. ' i\^ 3ti| a?, g^ft w 
a^ai ! ’ 3?^ yida f^q^l^ia ‘iia saji a aaat 

f^qrdtqa qssa srrs snfe 3 ^ ai^a af^ 

^31 aialcs qpiiq^ 3ai af|ar. ?a^ata faqiatqatslf 
ai?R^ fiara %Rr q52^Rr f^«t; -caiqCtq? ai2 Hiaar. 
f^(oOa ^^lat ?Jt5a q?[ f^qialaa ’tard? saiata 

qs??r 3?ifa aia^q q?5T. 

10 Notes. af^aiST— clever ; fq?j,— flea ; ^5r 

— get rid of. 

5(%2{T5T gncfT : — ^i, 
ca? RTixai qiaiar rnt^RTiar aiaa. ai fqaqpai ^iiar^^ qia gsia 
aiar a't f^R qj# ainar. ^qata Riai irq; gi%i a=qst. ana "crq; 
qiiaqit aista a^at anfa at trqq gsqtci ' fatai. asaia fa^aia 
qraiq^=^ar f^qr a^i ai^ RRar siaia?; aa^ar; a®?! a't sna^at 
€t^ qi'iata aar. as^r Rr an^^r ^aaR?: ansa aaaaf ana 

qi'iata fsfqa. a®?! far'qjie^la^ ai3R aa^ar. aa^ ana ?br 
a't qaaq?) qioafa at^ i^'t sria^t ®t(qa qa.a at^ia^ srisr. 

11. Notes, ^aia — progeny, child; f^T— anxiety ; 
^ 553 ^— preceptor : ag’— sacrifice ; a^a— sacrificial ; 

^aaqr— Solar Race ; aiaarRRf — sovereignty. 

^T3rr=^f f%crr = — 3Ta't'=^t is aar i^i^a gnar ata ^loa? 
#an aa gsar asfar. sirqaiar aata ar^lf r^oj^ at ant q.st ^ar. 
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srr^r ^ m =g[cJ3r, 

3T^ c^RF 

zrrwR 2Tsf)?r 3ji-4 ^smtn sji&r. ?f#5ir 

JTRffs BTHf 'Frm f^^re^r 

BT^t)?r ^r mm ^riFf^^iF btfhf 'T<^! anf^. 

12. Notes. 5T33i^ — wander; 'PW — pity; 

sR^i— say /offer prayers; f^ra— spirit ; JTF^^rr ^cTR— in 
my power. 

^sr ?:r5r2^ :— af ^rc^t gsq(?TF^F3r f^?r 
¥R^ ^Ffl^r. TFFfTf ?FBF^I3T ^^5 3 Tf|, mf^FF ^FBF^IS'qF^ 5F!H, 
3F§ ^ FqFBF f^[iQ. qq ^flqq 5 ^FcF q RF^t f%q ^(i^- 
^ 3TiqRr fqqfsr qisFoR itsr. fTcff^F 3^'t Rrqt 3F^ 
qqlcF 3T(oi;^ ^ ?f<lq?; sFiSf. ^slff SF^FF^Iiq^l ^sn^t aR^F ^E?RF- 
^ cF'l^iq? q?r®r, m ficFR Bfnsl ?s!Faf ^ff^rf 

qt^Fsl qffl; rf^ffi^tT 3|?[ q rfr fq^R ^ RF^FFidk 

q3;q gq qfis. " Ffiqg^r, gar qFrq qFFfq ? ” a?^ fq5Fn=^qrq RF«r 
fq^R®. “ rrF?Fr ?iqqF3T qR aTF^R q q fim aFw qfqq, " at^fl: 
F[rqiqfq cqFq) fqqqqf fq^F^iq 3^^ qta qiiqF 

fFFircF qif7. qf atflral^r qtR ar;!. f^qr^Rr fqqTi=Riv5r ^rn 

|R q;(q qrfe^ ^ ^ 55 . ” 

13. JVotes. qnqqqrg® qr^ was bent with 

age ; qJi^ 3q5t?r— leaning on a staff ; ^qJS — for nothing, 

: — trq; qiq?: qq RF^ 1? FTfR qiqqqrSS 
^ arq^ qff q irs ^ TT% fqqqff qjisF aq^^ qrfj^ ar^raf qq 
qFqs qlRf, fqtq q qg^qr^R# frr®^ qr^lF qrfq, cqfqf aF 
qjioqFRF tgq rri ‘‘ sTr^m, | qg^ ariqq -^q^iai 

FRqr ? q;[^0T qsfcl aiq# fqq;q tqiqqjiq 3^[| j 

RF q^: qc^qiq 3m fqs, “ ql?; g^iqls qq^g- 

q^q qq aiqoqFqi qqRF m, f^ae?. ” 
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14. Notes. siRsroi— crow ; at the 

crowing of the cock ; — wake up ; — sweet 

slumber ; (^17) ^5 t— disturb ; nf^tRr^r ^ quietly. 

tr^ ^li cil ?ldl. 

fa?5r rfi[tT?RR ^rif fioiq dl^r =^i? Jil?5^<’i0 

^cqi. 8n^q55r ?n ^'1 i^iaRl anqcqi ntss^RiJira 33^1^ sr^. 

Ct 5=?^^ gr^(^iq^'l, fqrga 

" EFR ft il3i 3Twft gii ^srff ci^t 51 % ^st 

qrrft ” 3?^ c^i q?H Ifq^r tr^lR qf%i g^ssl. ft r^oitcft, 

'.‘ anTai gir jfraRtxqr irr^q- ” “ qr ! 

q;isst5r ! ” art |?f 0 rcoiisl. Riq ffq^ ?rf! f^rsTR-t- 

^q 1 RRT ^^ficiRlqr ^fq^r jtrr fer. ari'isi ^fq^r ^si f 

qiifrl pRl fqq^llf f^raR't^T 35!qw 3qftl 

qjf? aitqq fife?r. m®q;?inf?nq qfq^r qi^ar ar^Fiqr arfl 
j^FriRl?? qfqq sr,??!. ffiq RRf niqraraFi q q5t?Tiqfq 

15. Notes. qrffhr^K — landlord; qrrg— conchi conch- 

shell ; see through. 

sifTw^r^: 3Trm ssr^ir •• — trqj sqi^ sqiqi^t trqq ^rfR- 

qRiqii- na? 3F[f5i Risr qq; rion^jt, " Gqiqi^7 

5 r 9TH55 RR[ qi?l?5tfr qF^I ^raoTF? ^F^. 3TiqqF fF f^qF?F 
Rrqi 31511 ^qft 3 ti|. » qiftqqFW Iq^r?:®, “ qr^l qiiq ? ’•’ 
aqiqFlt r^oTlKF, “ qF^fF rliq?! Illq'iF ^FF^ qFSt<iI. m ft tfiF^ aTSF^EFflcr 
/an?, fs^r aifqqr qN^ ^.qq ?i[q. ft tIrcf qFPR qt^l 3T[|. ” 
xSFftqs[Fi:if ?rqftfq ?iq qt^F ?n5i fqqi^^F. f fi^ fc^oks, “ 

qq ft aqFqi<t qqn^^q; 3^5=^011^ arif . arf qr? sfiI, m ft 
aiiqqi^isTq q.T qif! qa ft ? ” ^r^ft^q uq qt=q f viFq'jr 

srflqqK sqsiSF aFFfoF Rif RF 351? RFq;=q;9 qif^T oSifqa. 

16. Abies. - stfqerrgr ?ltT — incessant labour : HfTSFRigr — 
high endeavour ; q»Tq— glory ; qfliW — reward, recompense ; 
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— to stake everything ; to covet. 

grfr^T w? Jits ^^41; '?°i. ^ 

'Tifl;^. siiqiir ?iT 

ii|ra?iraR=q rt^^i siiciifi. arra^r atw^rr ^ 
fi'iiK ^11^. JTg’^HF^isr sKtfa |=q 

^ ^ 'm, 

5^oir?r ^(^1=^11=^ ^r^ir. aii^raif 

^q’^HiaCr ?Tqfii=^ 

17. Notes, 3T^^— Asoka Park; ej;^— miserable ; 
^^(7— thin, emaciated ; ?3laaT stcETcT ffIcJI— Sita was over- 
powered with joy ; 'Tl?cl — to gaze ; — to assure. 

SitsiEataf tT?R ^'t f^eal. ?kii ^ 

3Rt 4! ^r?a3r, f!5i arifoi q;g| ^'t. %]=^ y|^rR=Ej^^') iRft olcir ■ 

3TH gtR5 4t ?af55 f?!=t?TWqt7 371551, 3Tif^ snqtJl ^iqi% ^57 ' 

3T5ft ra=5f} Thrift 5 e?ir sriirsi: %=tqt3i erqjat. ^ 

87R5t qffR 3Tf4ci fq giar, 37if^ al ^rr ^ 

qi'R rifles'!. ^=5517 3fl5f3[»45i ^ 

^ q %5ff 3Tiaf f m^dlq f^ai Rffhqa, snfSi grRl gqsgf 
q57[Dqi5rr^ ?7l5rR=q^ g^rs- |;^ q3Rf 55qq;^=q -qq 377577 e7R 
^fnqiR ^3. 

18. Notes. 7757 — tit for tat ; ^757W5 — at the door ; 

H7^ — guess; 37757^^57 — at the inst ance of ; =^®q7V — inquiries^ 
3717^^ 577^07 — to cry out ; — impudent, impertinent ; ^ 

,377^ — when I visited ('your house ) ; 735 JTTqoi, fq^r^ 

— to believe. 

^57^7 cTH !— tiq; 1755 ^ 77^5 qjqj^ erJ ^ 2)77 TOf 3777517 
3^771^5 Rl3q;<\'3T ^Til, fqq TitRcia qqqiq ^tI qrfiq. 

. 5I1?3 qqjTfq qq! 3777517 q57qRP5qr 37[i:q^q ?! 77l3q;7lq qi?f 
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^2l?f nsr ^ c^R ^ ni^R 3TT^i? 

BikffT ^r(f ^rr^ci. ^ “ t 

^ ? g»T^ iTBr sJtss^fi JTi^f cfi qjR ? ” piiqr^ 3^? ?R#, 

" 3T|'^ Ilitsfls STl^ra. ;f| ^5-1 3T[qs 3?I?4 ^SfT 

TRr 3i[qoi Er{f ;rr^ grfiraS, ^ ifi ?sr anaf m 5fO^ 

^ 3i[f, gn^if ? ” 

19. Notes. isTfl — honesty, integrity ; ?Tt3^ 

f?n#q;TTr^^ — to hold high posts under the Government t 
^€1^ ^ISR — a handsome present : — accept ; stBTf ^R?tr — 

insist upon ; cl?,^ Scfoi — to provide for ; ?i<TR55Rn"^ 

?IR5!lf%qTOR^ — in a manner befitting the high reputation 
and distinguished position of their father ; fff snqRTT frrarar 
^ ^sifjT — at my expense. 

?^«:r armfoT^j^r :— qr 

RlxZii ?3=qr qRgqilq^rr ' qg- » 3f§ STIfqk qteqr 

tlla^f igHt qaflr RR fqcSfqoT ;. 

qqrfq ^r ^rfffji. fife's qra qlsl qis^l 
qt qiq ^511 TnC^. Rtq?: qsn; qgR q'm^qi c^r cH 

JWf 3iR5'^r. ^ ‘.gqR qR cift ulqt^q ^ 3 ,. 

qq gj^icsr ariq^qF Ararat w ri<l q^ sfq^'t qif|^. 

q^iw qfl55Ri ?iq(f^^?qT qR5^r%?Eref^# str^di 5^07 ^Oq f^qa7c{‘ 

qjsl’q ’ qRt rr 3 ^ sbI, 3r ri^urr. 

f^slf, m ^R< 4t qr qqqt^r RScJI q fJfiqg dq RNtI RRI^RT' 
§t|s. w cff Rfqrai??^ q f^qqdls, iff Bqqfqr' 
qlqiR qff Rm qqsqil q^ gRl I qR qgq q[^. 

20. Notes, qq^ to be highly gratified/ 

pleased ; qiiq TOI — cash ; i§<g{55t — promised ; qtq qri^ir — a-' 
great idiot, a big fool. 
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^ sfmnr t— ^ 

Bn3T qoi VJIJJT f^qa 3115 . 2n?5 m fft 

^ 15 . TO IT 55 T ^ 3 ^ 5 f Plf 

»;nqi?n=^r TOi, ^s^r fjjR q-cfi^r " gr^i 

sm ? ” qjqlq f^, " q:r 3 toi v^i^ 

T|aj;^ q\ wisi 31l|..” i^oifSI , “ gr|l S’^ 

TOi ^ q ingr grgrar ^ ; srrat m 

c5f^a ^JT WTO nsf, 

21. Notes. TOSSPII— a miracle : 3^e STO ft^— 
Make this subordinate to the next):'^T3r — a young shoot ; 
etc. — (Make this a co-ordinating sentence to the 
preceding). 

arf^dc^ f^tg; qstcf =gqcqn^ 

3lf^c1cq trqjl Rl^qw St''A $SF. 

511^ ’4)to ?R itH. WF qtq c^Fq f^«qF^ gS fefl^FqqFm HUT'^F^T 
IT? TTF^)^ ¥T^HSF JltSF j§r 3Fiop WF^ WF^ V.^ SfTOF q 

%WFS!r qls ^iFflra®. 35!Fr feqq'm s^^sf ^f, 

trq; ^wf ^f^ stfsf. wf ^if? Clsjq wr^r -^i^^r, qF? 
5TO wi=qr fq^ai^; =qF^q;t qg^cSF. gi WF §n?F3r qj^qF q 
ariBT q 'm 5Tf5 qiis;q fqq^ q^ stf^sI a^qq <hfl;q 

TOW tiq.F afFH^FF ql=q ^..qi qw, q ^italf t^qj 

W5q qej ftoct wfi55f. f^F^q j^^hikf, “ aFiq arali aiF^f 

WF^ft qiFqt §Tis), qiF^q sTFat h?5F?qi=q qiqs^q q;^.^ ”. q^q) r^qF® 

5551 , qmF 3nqr q;a3q,iq|sq^3Fi| aiiqr ^ qjTcm 

•q^qFFl^Fq q'F qqrgqq qq^qpq mm FqFiq qq qF^ qJFq ? ” 

22. Notes, ql fecfV ?T^q STT? — how righteous he is ! 
^>1 qi IpiRf qr^f — happiness is secured by these virtues. 

^TfiT ? 5 — fqq^ ^qr t?;^F q^^qFq qF^iqqFq ar^F 
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ftS, “ «^I S'® , ^,5,a r<t sat 

.. \g ..^ na at Mt S 33 t=r 

wataanslOTi-s'^'SS'S "^ „t 3,5 gst ait 

fei teis ai* I ; ^ifl a,H # as 

^Ji ! .. aatfaan as^ ^r^-, „ V " ai aT 

aBaat.’'sP>i*5S'a'. ' .. ae si*l^ais ssa fe- 

S'^a aaa at at S-ta ^.t 

23 . ft'o/os. ut aaa jAA—mUctiief. injuiy t 

the nominative) i alia mjuti ■ g,^ ( f^ 

a^aaS-.o watch teaacPP^nnr^^y^ 

TonflTi °‘ ®'“’' 

(torn head to foo^P^Pta^;^ 

■para'iwtasrt^- ” ^ g, ;,a ftan twa « 5 a- 
a,ra its t aqra B® w a, aaaia a 

naiatiartsti Bst «ss, 3,^, mm- 

aPit Btaatara W ',^aia aira a'lra Sraa aaa 

5 ratat adw ^ ‘ g,„j „-, njw anta aaar 

„%ai ata aaara ftah S 

■ afSiatgtaja^a^^ e .^^.g ^-.s az 

t,„ a ™ its a ai^Ril g-,^, ,a 

aiS. a-si gs«f .5 ?a, tSa sas «i®bs 

atataaiaatittaaississaw w 

enaftsiaBtiaaiaa. „„ anai sotsii WErai-y°» 

-24. «»-. or drnbbing like 

would have received a sever 

myself- 
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ffoiBI, 

mm ^ fs^rofr cf?i^ 5^^ ^f ^ ^ . 

J-'SR =E!tiM ^ sTif, sTR^fi srr^. ” TT^ 

^Eiqa TT% 5IFin ^ 3ii|c} sm ■ 

701 ^ a IT^ ^r^sr ^ ^|^ ^r. 

^ ^fji^fsi JTi^ siiTsf. c 2 Tf=Hrr ir^r " 

sir^. ^ 

5 i:fl ^r^r qfffsr ^ 

^rqs trrgcir wf^n^rR^r in^=q ^iqr sr^rar 1 » 

f1n7nt^" j arrsi srsclf — while he was 

spirits/humour : gtjfj — Your Majesty: 
^Tl?R 5 r ^pJi — to take security. 

^ «Vr>I7::-i7^ a?I.R 

'•^'i'' '-^ra 

t ”"? ^ ”'■ ^ ^ 

sraat !tr-?rac^r*'''^ ^ 

>4=ijr~rv'’®-'' ■’'^^'’-="<>^5=7 ite-t B,^, , 

S S "^5 ■’ ft"®. '• s *” 

■^"iRn fcqiiH ’ftiS*'™ ^ wii tot's 

^bS,«L^ '-”' "'ft""''* ^ ="«. fe'' a, 

fer If™ \ f "® 'P"«. ■' ^f, ^"t ^ a 

^ ^ RTslq ! ” 

Eotes. Make the nominative ; 
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for God’s sake, for goodness’ sake ; — slightly 

burned ; — for joking. 

; — tr^i ’T?wi=^r qteiri 

8i[f5i rftrriar, " Igpr, 3?lqw 

?ir, a?: rfl sTfsr c^iw 3?iw, " wsr qiiq- 

3:|iif55r, “ w ^ ^?q355t 

I l?r j:|<nt3r, ■' 5^ ^ trou qif c^r 

a^qq anoiRcsr ^iircR. § 

fC'Jitsr, ?t JR ^ artl? ifl ql2f!al^f jtw arrl 

3ifr^ af|l m 3noiR?5i gfucii, t qit ? 

artfoT ?l5qH aj^JRRr JR^T "RR, JRf 

a^Tfr g ars^ ??lcRr gsf 

^?f5r; R^q^T'r qjRsst JT^clle' ! ” 

27.^ Notes, s?3nqt^‘- to do one’s duty ; Tnrr f^r 

etc. — when he heard the trumpet sound a retreat. 

3TfirfVlR^cniTr J— t^; q^R t?5l| sTtalqRR? anq^r ^- 
qlscj 3T?Rf R[?f RlJir ^=qRB, " arisr artq^l jftqjfr ^iqfcf s 
^foTT qSTRSl 1 ” ^ofl aigqj JT^R 3TRT q5R 3g®f; 

q^'nl g^TRT ^t'nR'l ^r?i q;fn^ ?=5'rr?ar, " qi^7; 

^qRf. aqsftqr IRqf ^^R'nra ^qR qiq q.aoqiqj^^f ^ 
q? ar^q ^r fetr, ar^rr pr<lR( ^qj^TR m q qR^jf 

qqtq €t f|rqi| m dq, q fl arifq 

qwc aTifsfqncJsqr imm q'lqiM ?rqfcf s qqiqj>A Rq5i?5l qtilq.” 

'’ 28. Notes: srrqqqraigTStRTqn^q^Rq— went on board 

his own ship ; §^t'J^q?'qr?T— the helmsman ; ^qrq nwifeq 
tctrqsr— was seized with terror ; — mantle ; aiqj^Rqsqr — 
the mask oLdarkness. 

srrfR JT^oT i — qls siwr q?lq? ^ 
qlflqqCRfoqR fqqiR q ar.q^f q^^r. cqi=q'^iql3r 
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3i--q:^R; ^ | eife anl, ' sraj 

'I^-r. snqcJTT 1135131^=^ 31^^ 

iT^nficl §11^1 3TIf 3T^ c2?l=3qr STI^e?! 51*11 

2rac?t ^ fqra 35f^, " ^ra w snt ? ^r, btRk 

5l*nai; mk ai^ g^r ?” ^ ” aRfase 

Ffoiisr, “ w qra ^ ? *Tas=*i-*hT, a^Bs- 

3iq:q;Rq355 *Tt5 3Il|.” 

29. Notes. qT*aoi *?r5t — to guard (^Make the sentence 
subordinate to the first) ; — a review was’ held ; 

^riB— in single file ; =g^?n^ — furiously; to 

rush. 


fnRT :— «3f( awRT aRlB steor c^rrsi snao 
jai 5([So5^r at ^r^t ?raoi aRta ?taf. *ai??arai=aa 

ata fr f^rr sat a aaiar aVta .aii'f 


lata qta ^ =aiBoqR( 

I'iPT TOTfaBr. f^'aai=qt ( review ) frist, a 

^araat^q a lin^ as. far aa ^r. a't aasi ^ar, laia 
f qrr aiCf. qa 3Tiq?ar aRtB saraT jtir a aatea 
aiarar €gta qaaH a't aaar^ 5? a^BiaBr a ^rr %qiaiBar 


shnai: ana asa ana 3 iait aa^i g^i 

arafaBt q!if, ^taia a ?ai f^aaa a atai aa?f a?t arrla siai 
aita aiH ^rrar. riaa ?i3T[=3ar piara^a rata qai^a Bnffii 
%Bt; asft artar airq^r 3^1 aj^ $Bf. ^ 

30. Notes, an^ TTara 3n§ a^r ^fa fjTsara't’— vs^hc^ 
aspired to fame ; aiTiqTT ^laaa etc. — by entertaining the 
people with some amusing exhibition; af^?TT=5aT 
etc.— the hope of a reward attracted a large crowd of 
exhibitors from all parts ;aa>aaT — a fool, a jester r^siTaf 

etc.— fixed their eyes upon him, awaiting with keen 
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and curious interest his performance ; — to grunt ; 

etc. — imitated the grunting of a pig so 
exactly ; — to search one’s person. 

intr wripf tr^ jtIsf 

FnaJif fRra 3ita ^fTr^ir cqrg' 

jn.W sn^jfTFr ?Fir gcfs 

?Tl5 fJias. bt^tI btriI 

cinrdqta bus. ^ jr^rf^r ^ 

r|oii55[ ^q;T?ff q?ff qii^ar Bi^t ci^rii^f rfl qv?fr 

qlsl^qr ^ ^ m 515 ? ataa. I'lnjrfe 

BRfl ^[2t §i(c5i ^ ^i^oqrHsI sriiir frraTfr. jft ^ 

trqjsiR 35 anar. ^ ^ ?R3tw qnif 

3^ qifq ?r airar qqq ^ aif^ eitq; 

qri ama. gs^ arrqa ir^q; ^ 

^ qrciaqr ^qFqrql a^a %a't. ^ ^q gna'l €f, iq>?rt 
ql? RTRqr 5arfcf snt Bia aria ^qia qi^ arrar itri qqa T R l^ 
ana ^i^qr. arrqf esr qaaqrq^ ^r arraqiqff qq^ nrq^a qi^, 
#{q^ cqrql qrfqr qi^.'wftaf gqi? sfqar ar^f. 

31. Notes, fqqqqf— daily life; qqiR qW ' ^l oT — 
prayers ; ftld=bl qpm qi^d — disposed of such public 

business as was urgent ; ^qTTO’an-’^ — devotionsi worship ; 
^toft fq^iq... 5WNdl — He received visits from Pandita 

and Shastries, and bestowed suitable gifts on each, accor- 
/ding to their worth ; q^qia — the daily reporters t 

S^qRTaRal" qte— anything particular ; ^HcT — 

'proceeded to transact public business ; 

— duties were assigned ; ^ — to receive reports ; 

qqff?qmoi— to issue fresh orders/instructmns ; qrajqr — 
report?. ?qaqa qF[5f~to consult with. 

- ?nqr ^Tr f??Fgq^:_qrqHi ^naT 

24 
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SnalReRR^ '4t5I RrRFrR?Jr RiffJ ^ ^'l=Ri 

3ra^. ^R'=qi, RR? ^RIR ^ m 

RfHRtR. RfeR RR? RRiR STH e^RRlR 

^rHrT R Ri^*I RRIR>R RRIRRI 

fRRR rI ; RR^ R RR^^R R^IR RR^RI^Rt RSRIRR RilR. . 
RR 5^IR^ 5IRRIR ‘RRR RR^f ^/-mR RT^Rl^ 

RSRT fRHl RT^l^ f^RIR PR’if R[^R RIRJRiR R ^TR R^ R^R' 

Rte RS^RIRU RR? §RR RRR^IVR RRIRI tJBR R.^ 
^RflRRIR TTRfTRI fR'^^R^^RIRI RI3 P^RR. RRl R BURcRf Rf^RIR 
tRR ^IRJR RRtSRf RRR^f BTR^R R^RR RJilR 5 RIRR)^^ R2RRVR 

fR>Rr^ ^Rt RPRi Rf^qra br. rr^ r rji^rrir rrr, r 

.aTRRRSiRr RRRR f^R Rl RPRIR^ P5R RRR. RilR 

BTratRRTR^ ^R R3RR fel R[??: ^5 RR^RIR RRl 

^RR]R BT^RRIR BRR 5 ^RRRRI^ RRR RRRRRf BIRR!! 
jRR^ 3i(R ; ?RrRr rrrrrI rr^ g^rfi r5^:i r Rrqqrf f^R- 
fR^RRl 3TRlRra? RRR RTiTT Mt RRt RRT ^ R 

^R^ ^R RR l?Rt qJIR RRR | SIIRRt ^R ^^R. RR RFR-RRI, 
Rit^ fRR^TR ^RRra R RR^R ^R 3TR. RrRRt Slf^RBflRRJjT RR- 
^ it|qRR SR I^^Rl 31R?-R[ RIRRT ^VRR't Rt BRRai - 

BTRRIR RT Rl^ R cRT^ RR^ RR^RRI Rdoit^ ’<ciSRR RRR, 

C RRR R\ ^ RR 

. ^ ^r. RTRT RR^f^T^ 

32: Notes, btr^rtr i — began to 

observe Nature ; RRT ntsfRit RR? R5^ Rtff=R§ R^51^--wbat<^ 
ihad escaped my attention before ; tarRRlf^ etc. 

—that similitudes and other figures of speech may be 
suggested by -the imagination ; rsir^— on the 

-canvas of my memory ; 5RrRR^ RTfR ^ stood 'gazing 
on them ; t tRT^I ^Rf^RR Rlf|^R-He must be always 
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familiar rvith'them ; ^ ^ ^hicli is grace- 

which is awful from Its ^ ^ 

(ul from Its smallucss. , ; {j„m vicc;3U^^y^ 

make one love virtue, and impresstvc 

smBl-thathistcachingmaybein . . 

^ ^ :grnc5I ^^-3 

• ^wm ^ ct^ceotMi 

iitl^ii '3^ ift ^ ^ aTOcira 

^ fe snaa xaa^ ^^gg dltew 

„rwi.af s,,* a waiia-l^ 

afe,3i wW ara aS an? rraftnuR 

aRia?,arw"raV<sfira'ra'',eira apaaiaWt 

5H ain lift*- 'f!' i^Ja IS,™ tsril ® 


fSr 3?5li '1^1 ^ ^ 

33. ift ''^’ ,^Ta 3i5{\ 3H cSincJlR '’T^i 

asi aist ms * ”?1 n- „«? a® aa aB »ra 
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rft snsnr ?n?5i ift 

jpicfi fesT, ; qn^'q ift ^lon 

^5ft 3i§ 3Tiso5a iTi§ era arrfoi qra' ^iraq; ^rfirak 
m 5ira3 3T[|^ 3 tiPt nra ^ ^ ^ snf^ esfq 
qpqa^ BTisoia. ^=qafn^ ?n^r WfqqrfifT ^i flt^'Pra 

JTifqi rr^sr f%cq^ qi<\q; qe anssa. trai qi^ sr" 

qie^r ^T=qi ^q sra? ^ =qra^ a^if^ 3ReR Htfqr ft^qra 
^n^r iTtc5[. JTifqr aq^iiT^ira qq^ q^qai ^laai 3 if| 4t ^q^. 
q^3 ift arqrr q^ el^ €1 asjjT itbi a^rqq^i^qRr 

qqei «i)^pq q^ ’fn^qf qiqiq^ ’ 

qitift ^?r3ci 3Ti| 3T§ ?iaT qT3^, ^ ei JTifqr eaqsl^jq® 

e®^, an^i- arrar trifqiq^ fecT^r sqra q^^ jvf 
^\^ cir^jq qai? qifeS, ^s^t iri^qr sqa ^ 

qistq?; anf^ erara ’qj^qioT ^\ ^qajt qjq1 

•^'\=qt, er tr^ ?iraq\5i(qt 3 ti|. 

j Bombay Matric., 1905. 

34. Notes. 3r(^ ?T — please come near; 

qrf^r — to feel the pulse. 


sirf^ qpTaf^ 5 — ^Bl^ef W ^qaici q;i^ 

^iqqiH fffaiq r^ojjFr qi^ ^I. 

^ rfiaqiq^ qg^ r|Dj^ f^^tqjqif sn^qi ; gs^f ^ 

q^?{i qi^q g^n qiPT ^r ^wpqi^ ani ? 

qii^ q?! ii33 qr^ ; qgfpq argqg agt gf qs^tqig^q^ 

ql p5i qfqqf, gar a^ gig g[| ^ gsff^qg gf^ 

■arqq qi^. g?, qg-, gfq ggi^ ^ qr^'| g^,|^ 2 

. q, g?5| gglqigl g<! qig ^ 

.qi^qrqql aril 3T^_ ^iq pnar q?pqr ajFtq^g 

'• ^ gra;, g^^qrag q ; gjg^ 
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=iin^ 531 ^ 3Ti^ sig^ ; qoi t^R ?TSI ani 

^ ^I'ln^r 5R3 ^3? 3Trf5r ^aitsRs shk j}«^. ^ 

?ri3;^ fr55r ?3r?5f ^q?[ 6 ?ifTf ^ ^ ^ > ^?rf rft 

S{W^ §513 St(| ^ gfJTRqS RI33 ^ ” 

Bombay Matric., 188 L 

35 . Notes. ^3cn to pacify; pRTr wr^— on 
the other hand ; 3Tf^irf;T<r §5=^— an irregular force ; f^^qon 
—patience ; firmness. 

^R^^ ^^iRl ^ar 35f^ 

5niqa fiifsNr ^iiir lilzi siif^ si^fc^ 

ad aiag^als %d a dni ?r 

aisrta sTi'naf dlq a^ia. caraisf 5R=a aai^ saia aiaS ; 
RR 31^ atsqR aa ^aila q^ saia aR% sqfa ^iHlq 
^wwa ars^ ^aa Rasf. 3a=a7 
ainaa ^Rial 1 : 501 ^ aaaad a^aia aiRai. a #ql aar^a a?^ 
^i^Rfa a;^ siaala, ear aak bt^r; qa a afta'l ja;^ f^r. 
af|a;tar aa^ q;^ f^. rr ?fr iiaaate aiR atqRi# 

BnPr aaaT[, alaaar aala fasiar faisia ^ 3 ?^{aa aR aare 
aiiRra art®, rf ?da^w Biraafi aaalgs a RfRl^Rr qjaisargs 
t gaa aa aaR q:aa ; aaifq §r a^a s;^ ara, anq^i aaq^ai 
f^aqargs srirar ^laumgs, g qr wa fv^i? ^#Rf RaigiRi <5^ 
^los^at cata fasiRigs, aa^ ga; fdt? Ir aaR avcoarta 
agaia aai bti®, sqfni qnaa^ra ariaar Riqa ared. 

Bombay Matric,, 1906 (^slightly altered') 

36. Notes, afiq^iaaft — valiant ;5ga?aria^ — to press 
forward ; loyah; aia q^Eaf^or— repulse : ^ExEagi®— 

bleeding. 

' q^RT ' im 5f araatfr at=Ri^1 asa sraat 

caiai al^ aaia snal eafSi at aaq^ar ^ asai. at aai 
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3^ ^ SIIM 5II 

OTf ^if^vsr, 3iifq ^ c?n 

J7TTT M'C.^I'^^* 5 y R i^TI^ f^T3i^ 5T?J. c^I 

=^ : ^^ 3 tt 5 S 5n3?5Tr snq^r *rr3!^^ 

3n^ bh'i^ ^rsiRi 

sRR ^i. ^'t JTrii fei? ^ 5 ^Scnn 

jRte BRicir c?fi^r 3i^R sraqr ei^r ftf^r. 

37. TO^ vn^R 5p5f STFI^eqi 5IM ; PTRfR 
c^n Tn<iraiq?m ?nH 

^ ; ^'fi, br 

an? ^ aif'Tilf fci^ 3Tlt. ” 3Rf rgop- j^R rj^ 

anq^r vRs<t, Rqqq, snf&i qr^ qs qit^ qnferS, ^ a! 

^^ficR 3^ j^rrH 3TR^ ^351. *TIFfr ^iqiw 33T5 ?i? fRl- 

q^ ^ qr2HrRr ^ra??! rr Riq^f 3^q q^qq|?r 

^5qr enf^i ^ RR^Rd-q? ^ kfrt ; qq§, sirrt qq 

stff c^iq IRl qjlcsqfi qast ?lfl qi^I »Tiqiq RRf 

gjarawi ■^f^?5I, STlfoi ^ SIJRR ^Ifq r^OJlcSI, " 3T|q?q 

! enq^q'^q q^qq qioi^ 3I[|. ” BR r^tJiq rr aqqHr 

gi ^fqf5r, ^ q[eq[=qr=qf ^ qq^q qt *' % ! ” f^dr 

SRR, Birfui rt^ri stqiqq gioT q^si, q rr st^ 
Sl^Ri. ^Raqi^ ?q[ qisqpqRqi aiqtq^ q^. 

Rr qrsqrRR snqtiirqj^ ^sr srqiq ^sr, arif^r ^ 
q^ qlc^ =%, % ! ” Tirojjq 3T}^^j?iqR. 

38. Notes. ^?n 3:^(^ ^nqf^— to recite a poem ; 
— to be laid waste, 

^ ?rr3R siifar gff qgRiq qter?qf ?iq?3ra ESR 5 

BTIefe qpqr arq^ SfR ^55 8T^ ^ 3flq^ 
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st^- ^ 3n'?^r 

§551^ *' ^Rcir 'ns 

^^'Tcil' PTF^JT t 3^ct^ ” si^ ^anrara ^ «5§pr 

aitc^ ‘ns 8^If^I ^q^Rr^RT anisi 

^Rsl. 5 81^5? d ff 5?5m =sinc ^'N^n ^rqi 

ai^; ^vn rtt ^^n^r sRrar ^I'n^ fnt^r itrr 'tfsRS, ^ df 
g^ sn'R^f sni^si ?ii^. dl 2^^ 

»Tpr 55lq^x?jr wsissts® ^'^’RT cnr^i^ 

%S, anm Rftci dt 'Rww 'TR55I. ani^q d'^^t'n^ cnkf 

^'^i=5qr fisi'i^ =jna55qr ^r dt cnr^^l 

q^, ^5IT cnhr w (^i^) srI; 'Rg ?5Fr 

5^t ^rg^T^Ei^T ^5( Riq^nRiRcit 
nci=^ 3 th^. 

Bombay Matric , 1867, (slightly altered'), 

39. Notes. SRlig'ifV to pretend. 

gCtT dtsr 3T[|. tr; ^ 

3Tj|. ^ rtefi ?5fR gf?T d 

3113 5^i=?^F isIh qss. dl g55nl dMt § Rn^n 

tnfei Ji3?d, fdi?r =n|i: Rnd ^q^tr gdt arf^dt, 

bhw rni Ri R(Tic5[ df, d\ snqdl ^[[qst Eifl'Ji sfit sit Ritsi 
ijHsid. 911551 Rai; 3[i?ic[ 5«55i. qor, qiq| mm 

, q^ 8 T[? 5 f BTiq^qr qf|t)g' dlsdlf iqiqi stniftas Rra qnqi qniqr, 51 
^RTRf l^q; dtST fl=^ q^l. 911 3T[3 TOR 

anq^ir qi^Rq qt 3iqft quradt rr dt ^ttof smiq 

anqqRi: ^«r, siif^ 9 ir^ tt i%E3f ^ sr^ 

^TOt. ?! dts tfqTO 5t3R 5RqiRR1ft ^toI. ds^f 
Rt 555I5S1 Riro qf|5T Rt. 


Bombay Matric., 1884 . 
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40. ga! ^ 

BTif^ c^nai 

# f^io xrqn Tf^^rra an^; an^ ^ qtf €t 

3q^=q snt^ ar^ cqi=aqi qsS, anf^t a^^ft 

an^ 5{R5\ ^ ila^t siqi^tHf siqj^T fesiw 

Cs, Cs. 

5Tiq;^q:?i arFqoii^ gfqiB; eft an^ f^^qi® ^rat. 

57R;?l=qr ^ ^q^ jtt^; ^ 

qi^ araeir, c^rar ir^Jttr^T ^ 

=qa:q?T q? s^qaq ^r q[f|a ^ ^ »R=q an| anf^ 

#1 qq^ qfe'q q^q. ^q aqlq arq Riar arrssa. aqroi 

eqraqi TRfe 3Tia ^ Rf ^Rqjf a^TMT. rfoj^ RH qlS^T 3T[d^ 
erifni aqqiftq fqqrqftq qqfla, arifoi qif^ q!q 
JRqqiH arffci. Rrqq^ qilR aqf^ qf arfriqlq^ aqq^ 

^ T^'niar, at^, it q)cq ! i! qqq qvoqqiRf anf^ ! ” ^ 
Rl^qtq =qr55qqf, ^ g^y, snf^ f^'jff am 3TC 
qr^ qiq^f. ?5pq qqqfqlf Rl^qRoys qqwf ^dr, tqftRl- 

qlniq RRT ^flq qrq?q qy^; ^ 3qiRy ^ aTfoqraqy 
aTRqr, eR Riqf aftq aiqpq aRTeTT. 

Bombay Matric., 1884. 

41. Notes, ^qr^— muscles ; arv-qr^— practice ; RIS^— 

strong, able-bodied ; =qr^q — frame ; an inch ; q^— 

circumference ; 3'iqTRR<dV — at right angles ; TTRq^ qTqof— 
to press against the neck ;anq — thick : RETRS ^ot— to snape 
asunder ; — to lift from the ground. 

^!RPI^T ?li% : — qiRRqi apff q^ 3 Tf| q 

3Ti|. qq^w Rfqqt qyf^ qqq. ^(Jiy^'l ^ #iyy=qft 
ql^ SRyq. aftiy qi^T!, ^^ft qqiqy^, ^qy 31¥Tn^R 
ariq^qr Ryqqft qyf^ qyq^q. 

^5^ Hlf^ralc? ay cTIS^r aft-rq^l aRyqyq^ q ayqtyyq 
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iw? 3T^=? e^tlf qF13ra._ ^ 3Td 3Tfel 

■8n|g ^ ^ aitif bt^rt 

^f^gicf, qfgs PTT^ ql^fqr^gr ?Tg;^ 3 ^ 

^iFf^'q ng^ c^n^i qt^' 

3Ttg' ^?:3T 3Tif^ ^55q^3: eirl c^f^r m 

=qR^ ^ SfeR qRcir 

qw gq; §qR d^r, pn?q eira^ q^rqpq 8?)i 
^qt^qRqrqq aw. gq; qs c^r sqq qRfq .q^jq 
?!rq!^ =^?rrq5[r qrqqiq ^rig ^ #iq anq^r giqfqf q ’FRfq'i 
qqfew ^qr. gtKqf rr qiq ^?:TqrT 'tit^ aqq^qt 

Sfsqr qqqsiq^ ST^m^K^T qtqjf^'l, 3Tlf&I qqftq trq; q|I? 

Rqqc qssfqBl, 3Tfm qt qi® sqf^ ^q qJefiqqq 
aq? qRtqf Riq qr^rafs cTrf^. 

42. Notes, — Providence ; jritdi — evidence ; 

Iqqr^pn ^toT — to be kept off ; fqqR — consideration ; qrqkwtqs 
qqq — bodily functions ; qf® q q^r — without interruption : 
•oqiqR — functions ; qf iqr — one should shape one’s life. 

:— 3T[qqrq^ q q^aq'r ^q wqq I I'qiRqr qr^Rq^R 

sm^ ^q. ^iq qSRoqixqr gqq^iqr fq^R SR arrerq qwqqra-' 
3RRi, m. R?qq ^qq fqqiiq ilq. aqqq ^R qj^oqi^ cBfq- 
qq: ^Riqf^ aqqoiiq #t srqiqqql qrfif. ?Tiq q qlssf^qf ?ir 
aiqjEqq f^iqqi qjfi! qr^. #t BTRFRifqq^l aqqw fqqqq 
f^qqq qqR arfJi^s, fciqqit fqqqsl ^q eirqRiqi?R ^ ^jq- 

qgRiq sqq^q; ar^q g?qq;Rq; 3T5ft q^qqq q^ sf%55l 3Tf|, 3Tffw 

^ ^q qg’^qi=Rr,i«qqRl=Rr q q=33=Ri q^lq;? 3i[|. 

5 f stqoS 55 eiq HiqRtq? aqqsl f% 3 )- 

qqR^Rq; arq^qi ql qr^r ! snqq sRrar ^ qqiq arfqtJi qj^r 
q q q^q aqqqRr qr^qq ^r. btiIw f^q srpt f%qq 
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BTlfi t !TT^- 

'T=^I^r, ffRWtS^r ^ 3Rff ?il(t^i3t?5 ^nr MaS ^ 

'T^clT ^ 3T5^^P-TT ^ =J?lc^f 1 ia. 3TRv5f 

3Tn^ szn'Ti^sjf^r ; snPi si^'ra ^ 

rRRI ai^Trlia ^ 

^ it^ ^ ^ sTi'isn 

s5rFrT5c ^r^'t d^ir ^r ^iRt^Ri ^ 

•s* •\ N r ^ 

^ vM * 1^1 ?T 3 ^=^'! 3T^"?I ^ 

^JTTc^fei BII^. ^Wr+lR^ 5gCl'-h<J’i 

3TF|. ^ ^'1 5n 5^1^=^ c^nfJT ?ll 1^1 

ans^ i^T?5 

iTfiRr^, Jfrg BTiqtrn^f it iiscii' armr 5T^'t-.#r 
enq'iir^i it ^.cit 3 ^ n^ cqi=a^t srm eWR 

3TTnq, TF^^r gart TiF^ra ^rfw, btfi^ aFFq^f ^RiTFura^ 
qssrfts 3T^F aFFq^fi anq^F aFFg^rr^F R^torf qTiKr- 

Bombay Metric,, 1863, 

43. Notes. ir*^ — to make home ; gylqirVn — 

comforts and luxuries ; iTIiTiTFqcTr — respect : ('aFR^f) — 
good works. 

^T^^TJry l<il F^qq q?lF ^'Hc* STTTFqF fri^qiF a^T^FqFqff 
iFF^ ^ aigF i%aiR cs^^ira €f, ii^qF^n ^ItfrI ^qrqrit jq^rdl gsn'l 
^ anqcqr ala'l^r qF^r CI^^ftt 4 I 14 3tf| dl ^ Ri^f qrqF=Rr 
^tt^jit anqRF irt arifSiritj ^ft Rf^f I^rf qFqi^F 
gijPTtq firanFcF ^f^ arFqRT irtf ftr^iFT itf^f^, r|oj^ 
qF^; cF^iTF^ fqqF^ qr# IT4 1 ar^ iriri^ arr^ ej|^ q^q gpff. 
qr^ TF^ TF§^F?F. 

i%qF%F mT(^(j=jf^r arl^^F^^ ^Iq^r eifqqj 3jj| 

^ Rf-qi l%qF§ giqiq' irqFqlRqw ?iFa5F, f^=RT ^n^q^TT q isf^arR 
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Rto btr^ ^ ?rf|^r ?nff, 

^ 8t^ ^ fir^. ^ fcR S“r ^ ^ 

RraR^ 31^. ^ ^551 JTif^rara. ^ f^sr 

jrMI sTirrifoi sifg^fl^ f^f 

ffi ' g f ^ R!- 3T^fei f|rat€ ^rct ^*T 
5^ ?ifq^. RtgS ^triRi?; g 

l^f^oT ^ itRi-H aS^^7Fft ^ EEfJT fRI? BfgcM. 

DoTibay Matric., 1864- 

44. Notes. ^{5^— skill, craft ; srrf%icr— dependants. 

^r w TT W : — ^ jRRi^T ^if^WR 3Te^, ri?i q^ra'l^T- 
torI jftsl STsT 3Ra. 2'nR fer btr^j fJRii anqt^Rr 

^ ^i3T^ qi5^=Jil iR3r br'iik emr spr 

?i<Tl=Fnf^tRf ^Rlf^iqR't g^ IR^ BTt q^r41^ 

Ri=gr ?^I^WR §?R 5I[^. ^ a?I5t TT^ smv^t RWR 
RRr 5i:^5[^f BiRfiR ^ :iif7. w(Ri 
5?^ g^R f^^TRRi ; ^ifjwm rrt 

RqRH fteR ^7 RR ^RI57 5Tt#^!7 ^RT 
?^lRrai=Ri Br<7 sirm^r TTS’e^icT ^ 'RrtrJrci^^qr a^=Ei7 r5?33t 
»T§^ g*^ R?Rra. sT^ tT3R ^35?r ^ RtRiran^mR ilc?- 

?il '■W'H clKli ^R55. 

Bombay Matric.. 1868- 

/ 45. Notes. ^TT^'IRRoi' — to be uprooted ; sr^ — predi- 

cament, plight ; ?r1rr: to run amock. 

*1157 itfR ir; ncRSR tR;(tT^7 ?t7s gSR. an^sr 
S’lHf 52?!'^ JR. - 'RR # ^ 3R^ 

‘Rc! RRSI. qnr rIkrR ETRgR. ^??Tra jff33fr ITRaSTR mm 
81M. eT5R g'RIT 5feR n®. i%c5Rf?T^ 3R^ iRr. 

fii3R RT$ ii5?rf?r /^s7 r^sI. Bi^f w ^?r 
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ai^iTT TOnTcr q't'+ioini^sii ^ 

V\ 

TIT^T 3TR'q 5TR5I. ^TTIZ^ 

i^fe’ fqqqr, Rn aiiqq qi^q 

gvf) iT)g qrBoqiqq sTnii’niq ^ ^i^i 

qmqt ^ ^Rwras ni5\qi qtiq 

airfSi HRf srra qgj 55m?Jir. Jir^t q 

3Tq c5Rl??}T^ fltSIH SRT^ ailfoT 

aitsira ^FSRT q?[ qsiq aiq iiS. ?;rtjw[ btrcO 
^tspr f?i!^ ?sihirqt ar^'t q^r qfgq Piiq 3ici:q;w 

ii® q 3Tr^r (iii^in iTi'q sflq^r qsloi btr cqiq 

Bombay Matric., 1869. 

46. Notes, gaf — to begin with, to start with ; arrai 
—obstinacy ; ^ iTJim heredity and 

• environment. 

jra s— ^ssf sicqq; ariq^r wra ernr 

^=qR q5<Rf 3Tfq?q[ arqqr ansr 

siiqi; ^ ; qiq IJ3 q>i4 ? aiqi an'Fsqr *pn^ 

f^R ^ 3{(5I5 r sTRqqra 

q?!, 3i?qT^^:wr ^qi%r qqra" qi 

qqw ^. sqi siqirfi Ri§Tr aril, anPr fq^Rra 

sfF^q'qiqR}? niii 3T^:q:w arrl, arTPi ^^^paqi '^RRi^ 

anfoi ^\^] qF^R^Ri ^^] gk tfi^, #q ^rl 

■RikT gs. fr # Rt 3i[3i TTTKRii JTialkqqlf ann^ 

■#^r k fatci ?5Fr ^gl=qF annf c?ifci sRfk^' 
3T?f^, 3T?r( sirJTf R^?r q?rsi 

Bombay Matric., 1871. 
47. Notes. ^ — record, reference; ^a=a!^ — Time, 

•the wheel of Time ; I^fn^rq %a5sf «cave- 

•temples. 
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^irff 5 — *Tr 

^ {| 5 ?*TR feffcj sRis "sr =sniisT 

itel, 3T# 3?^tfj aR'\R ^3% ^ ^ 

^ RT^, Rr ^3=Rt s^rtqRig^, RJI ^ qi 3iqi^ 

^ ^? 5 r 3Tl|ci RR^^T, ^ RT ^mw 

SfqiRtfR 3Ti5?5 RkfH m ?irf?tc!33 srgjTR 

qi=^ siRST smw 'n§^f 3T?icqi?r ??f ^»Rict ^ 

litejM ill sTRczfira cil qnr^'l. 

Bombay Matric,, 1871- 

48. Notes. — logs. 

5OT3|^ : — II w 5?I?I=RI 3Tl|. 3T]fq^3ra w 

trsrai ^Ri ^ HI? gRi3 qHl ^ncrTftsTcii'l ^5 ^ 

3«t, 'i <5 aal=€ m §ara ilcim. ? ni^r ?il^-=gial^ 
#=51 5iR^p5fl smI 3n|. — fi m 

'FR #55f ^fTT f!n=R{ fRirq'l ^.3T5\:g ^ ^ 3 ^ 

5ilt JHfeira; 3itf^ Rral3 tirti ^ri^ ^ fi^T Ji^i sfRlii 
rIs hr J^OR ^ JR ^ =RR'jff?l RI^ =5nf3cIIci^ 

#?R RalcI f%RI IRRicl ^ %lja RBflcn^. 

RH^f ^RR R^RrI 5 ^Rt 55RRrRf 

.#t HR lJ;it=RI JiRR Rli|^ RI=RI c{|qi JT|S5?n R#}?I ITIif^ ^ 
Rl3=R SfRcIRI. qi=^ HIRrl R R^ RlfelR. |I R51R55I 
?Ii(l Jn?l, Rl=5Rt RRR 3Tf^ TTSR ^ qqfjft qgj. 

IH mR 

Bombay Matric,. 1875,. 

49. Notes, tra — judge. 

’^RR RIRHH Ri^R cRigS SfgTRR ^fURi; =#< 1 =r 1 felTl^ 

anfoRl. niR=Ri?r#i^ RifiRJiRr r^^I sir 

1 
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^'^ii ’Tteici ^ jtI 

gygjjn^ =^k55\ ?JF^. c^lf R^R 'htj'H 

^FTfJRiBi. J^isr, " bk, g?ft bt^ ?siff 

fii^, ” BTff^ ?^5iRr ?3n5l?r, irsr 

Ri^. ” ?nJwiR ^ s=sR 3^^ ?F¥tr 

Bombay Matric., 1867. 

50. Notes. cfVcR?TRT— Peter the great; f^'miT— 

Arts and Crafts : ■f^’ft— craftsman ; to procure. 

cfF# s[iTc5( ^ ^^irr'^r s^nn^ 

BFiM f^pqqiiii^ qgciqi^ ^“5^, ^5°!? 5if Bitq^r 

BT^irs^ir 3 t§ srias ; tRj q^g^sralf 

#iiR ?nff, bt^ qiiR 51^ ^rmi^r tr^ ir^ 

BTIcRiro ’Rg, ^ ^5?!% %cqi BT^ofl gjrgs -RTc^I 

5IT qRFtF, snfR qf|cqr qf^RR RR R ^ cqR, JT^St 

sR^tir q^ Bw. fiiga rr f^r? m rri fRR 

•qi|R RR qR^ gqqtql ^ Rra'RRnsf qra^S. 

Bombay Matric., 1876. 

51 . Notes sqrq^qJT — oppressed by thirst ; f^- 

— to delight ; — nocturnal beasts. 

BT^f'^ sq}^ ?F1^ q sqiqasi 3PT^ 

^ qj<l^ B^rat q^r^ gnp; ^tirr 'i^ f^ 
di'^ fsF^?5R55l, f^qrsfdq;? q^Hi q^rt-tirtie §ii3r, 

q^N qR'rar sitrs, ^q^Hl an qiq ^ qr 

-RpqiRi qR3 ?teR Jrat. ’sm\ itqq;^ ^ 

BROFRRfl, ^ ^ilqi qRte rf stfs. 

1^1% ^qqFOT qFB^ rrI ^q;s, rRs?FF ^ ^f ^qsf 

■^01 3T^ 3RFF d^iqid ^ ^ jq^RFR 

^Kt, BTfI? fFqf frq! fq^F^F 
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^ 5[l^[03n Slt| ! 

CJIP5IR 5=tF^ ? ” 

" ^ ’3? 3iit j qtiT 

31^55 ! ?ic?T jfra^ I igi'T^ rr«c5 irr ? ^m, 

5iji'T^i=t:qr 5i3!^ra 3H'755 t? fiPT 5n’iii=^'\ 3ir|f^ #Ji 

BnqoiT^r hihH ! ” . : 

" !Ti^ ^ t siin^ iii^. 3it ^rsjq" 

^^>5 gift ?3f jf) ” 

Bombay Matric., 1879. 
" 52. Notes, s^cri sfJTJT— honourable employment or 

*y ^ ^ 

service ; ^fhr (^ren— Capital punisnment. 

3T^xqT qi STiqS qq sil^q ’^IcSf^ 31l| n Ril^ir 

5^1351 ?3[0qi:^q ^ qifJff fraq ^ fll^, c?Tig® 

tROTR X{g q?5r 3PT^ qran qt^. BRirq^qqqT qft btr^IR 
SI*I^ 3nqoT qi^ ^ Biggr RIWRU RRT 5:?s?ra 

§g ^fJ. aqqvL qi^ft rrqsl Pl^Rl RRRyiR RT^f 3Rft qft aqstlf 
3q|. ^qtqi^tnfi btr^i qqra Rifqr 

3T^ 3T5^q SRI qiirl fw^r Sf^l Bqqvi qtsjBR art RfT^ 
qft 315ft . RRl qitRf R Rfiqi aicRT q>q brr 

|iR( 3ftq ri 4 qkoqiR riri. rr hrrir 3Tt'?Rr r^sr qtsr 

ftfR ^ Rlfqr ai'4^ 3n^ RURRpq qiTff 5F 

''RiIr 3TR qi^fr goiq^ 3IIR^ ^|c5. 

^ “ ' Bombay Matric., 1880. 

53. Notes. 3T<T^q 35^R — to hide< to conceal ; g§ 
^>71^ RR3— you must look upon yourself as the 

most luckless of men. 

^RRt^ RRR 51^31 irUlR ^ R13 

HIR, ^ RRrat RffR eft cRfR fpHeft, " R^fRR, BTRvirR rI SfSiqi 
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3ns^ JTIf 3 S 3Tt!I'ETR^ 

3Tg:^<u(i?f jn%i 3T[|, i?n^l=^ srt c^i=^r 

3Tqf5fqr ^ qiq ^ ? sriq^ jqts fRl 

'T'li gtr^^n i^ra srrl Rn=s?iraiig '?i't 

gr^tsr ^ ^fsci ? irg^^, jfl 3 H't^ t 

?rrr5i'in^ ^rr^f bth " 

qi?oiK 3^q^ 3n|a. q^R’q^ Rgs 

ng^Rlr ?i*i^ qiq jfs ^tcfR?; Rgs r^oi^ friRicRF 
5qtn?5?rF c?Rcira. sriqur ift sriS, xr^g^^q- ^ niin 

srqjiR q5^ ?T^t. tft ?r ^ 2n=qt g^r q^w ^ ^ ^ 

tft JTiRJFr q5<l^ BRTcrr ^^q^R in^^r cr btfst gi ^qis 53 ^ 
3R 

Bombay Matric., 1880. 

54. ciTsfl^rq qrtfqRRr qRqR ^ f^q^o^Ri §T 

5ERRT 3^t|. 3TFfr 45T ^3R ^'JFR^'lqF^JfF sFa^--"" 

qFqm RfF^F^^^F ?Ffq7RF ifSTF ^¥n?lR. f RFR qnflF^^JF 

qjR ^Sf qFFfq) 3TFsir JTfn^T^ qRFq^ 

^ f%qF^. ^ 6TFqq^iT §Ridl?5 %qF?iM! qjR • 

3TR, q RR^ iFli% q;fl?i ar^, qrgs rI %qi^q; Ri^Fq^ sflq 
tRFR ?F^1 3T?ra. ^■ift gFRR cix: ^ Rrq\ ^ irt^t, qFgs 
RFRt Bit. 5^ fFfs # cqra 

qtqlcF qR. ' 

Bombay Matric,, 1882., 

55. ^[5ft qrqiRF xrq; arf^ ^r. RFR S^R 

^i;f r 3 ^. RTR qtq^ qR f^or- rfr^x^ q^ssafr' 

q53\; 3 TfPt Rt^F |5r^ 3TR ^ ^ ^qr qq1 q^q? =qR^ stfS 

btf^rf qqFqgr q^F ^P_ 

^ ^TFqR qte^q^ qrc?ojj[gg% rf^f ftrss 

q?rq. tt^ fqqqir rf^ a^q^ ^qsqf qtsrfqs arF^i 
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JL UWWV-Q ^ 

^ “aw 

iwia *p ^ q-B TONI’S 

fi,«%nSa «« ^ ^ 

qg8 <1*1 feTWiS 5^ 'f ® 

Ms #.*> ? '^S q-teo SI a"" - '"I 

„,«,r.q.S #. * ts MiTi .5ia"«1-^’'> 

qip !PSl ^ 1 ^ > a, 5 j. MBSiqi SOT *<, 

m\^ ^ Bombay Maine., 1883. 

Rn^ ^ 31^1 

56. ^ Tn^\, ^ 

3TO^. ' __ ^ I 2 ;?g aiiqoit^ 

aq; q^: ^ ^ aiiqoliw 

« .,M 5 «< SI SsSi *»■ Sis 1 « M«.ric., 1883. 

^ Bi!TqiTq;< SI sisis <<* Sl5 ss 

. ”'«q*S’'ssS™s<<iisiS#qTJ*<!5<qfsiqiS 

^fe5HsI nsIsiraT S'"®"- . ^ra. BI gisrSl 

;,„-|q\ Si* '’^'T'' gro <rai« S q<iSia ■5= *^- 

55,=, aixal '5« SI* „-,5 M sa « ™SR 

qiilara, ®<'f^ <siS.a ^ _ . 0 , 3 ™= 3,qa a tsBsi ’sisia sisa 
Bsaia. a^«<satBisBSisi=nss*sa.®' 23 
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I 'Tpft ar?!^. 3?^=^ 

ini snl^i. srpni^ 8ii| 

5imi ara rsmi^nr^r ; rig^inosi ^fiq^ff ^ ^tfr^ ant, 

^ ^ iwaiii nrii fnr^ cRt an| n^nr ? 

Bombay Matric., 1885- 

58. xT^ ^lan TT^ ifw anq^ ^rsf^Hicirnr pnral 

qi^qi q^iqjfeir isr. it is ^ 'Mifi ntet^ 

wiciii =qr^ if^?r fratci atq^ ia;n qn^n^ fti. 
?nF5rq5i qii^T jostr 53if?r ^ anm ajiqn^r ginfe 
qjRui ^Rw. qffw “ j^^ict, m qqfi arq^rq nsfnr. 

q^q, xpr tn^nini xitit ^iecT %5t cmgs ?ft q^i. ” 

PRT J^rar, “ xn^rqii qjiff eiq^ ; qm, ^npnit^naqi 
Hnra H^raqqt sn^^r ilcir, ?qR f[c?i f|i£jr f^'t. ” 

it'qiai, 5Rwra =^ q^ JiaT?i 

sng 5nar ani. q^gq; eiqn-q ” 

=qqqT 5I155T xnn’ ^ itar. it ilnqi'n't? i^insr, " qqq 
ini, qat ittt qRiqnrqt qi^s mat, anm c^n qiqii ^ jft 
en|. qar ^ mmqnF^r m nrif. ” fnie- a^ar, "■ ?t 
xqdxq^ =qt? lai m arm ^q;Tqi>R q^tq^ qi€t. ” 

q^Fx; 3TfqqFi=ntqii q^ xiai i^'uiai, “ ai^, qrmr 

fqmi qn^ qrn it^ m. mr fiqMi amrcq mw q?fq anq^nr 
anKtqra m qixFai ; mi %a mil. ^ m itaaq | qai x, 
anq^ mf. ” 

Bombay Matric., 1885./" 

59. Notes. qRTTo^— pastime'; jfvfhqqni q ?qqfiq— in 
awe and reverence ; ii — cold, cold-blooded , laqim mtq 
^oiTR — devoted, loyal. 

ifiqq atqqqt qRqqj^ ?f2Bi q? qqp^ f%m §qm 
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fci^ 3Tt| ^of. ^ 

^c! ^ =qiTt2FiR'U 5n|. l?r=5n 

qq:#^ ^ siiq^qr 

=^EJT ^qifqd^R srqjsRl' qtsfqcn?; ; snRi 

3;5tI qRiqqrat 8R?55% 'rraRraRf. 

5Kl|?f qn'J^IfRt sprt^ 553l|^ riPR xrq; 5]^FR=qr ITR 8Tlt ^ 

I ^ aiii aref in?R{ra. RrRifM RnR '?Wtm ^rr 
3i«TR 3q|. Rra ^ SR f%^r arrH^ fnsi sRar rrI ’siia 
^ ?n|i^i. RR ^^nq^iR ^ nftlwoiR w 

tFnt^ R^Fci. Rt=Rrfi'?f ^f^'j?r jq^, ^ qj^oqr^qf aisr vrqj 
qiq qi^. =m aril ^'! ut^q; ?T3 Rr'1 

5Rloqi=q\ Sim RrRi^FSI artr^ ; ^ itsi 8T?mr anqqqgs 

arqss 5jra vrf#i. f%c$qj ^q;rq tr?? anl | ^i%®r?T 

stq5 aiTi^ «T^ 3q|ci ^ aRiqmr RTR am^ 3?^ ; srlf 
jq?!. sir stefq feqq; ^ qqi: =qrn3, fsqiBr aflq ^oir sqsscM. 
RRJmt^f, 3q|qiqR\ ^qRjqi; qiqRq^r 3RS. 

Bombay Maine., 1886. 

60 . ^qis q[|?f trqrr q>^qqi gsr^ qiss ^iRrr'qqqi qqq 
?ftjTq qtfe RrqRi fe?!. sis sqq sfRiss qq, " rri 
sifqr qq ^ sr. ^ Rissr tftej ^Iqqs si rr qrsqq)q>3rr 
qqls; aqfSi ss si snst gss sqqqi: srsissr Rr-iifls. 
Rtq? eSr SI|S SSrqqtlsqsiS SrR f^, "sfRrS, SI^ ^qqjR 
qRts ? aqqtJT RrqrRsf qs ^rsi^. » s ^ fssi 
^sist, s SS3 ss qisRf qs’^ So^f aqqs qrsl 

5SR sqqjR Sisis SI^, S^ S SS 3qis Scqs Ris gqqjl^c sifssf. 

siq^ srr gsts sqqrR sisiq s ! » 

Bombay Matric., 1887. 
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61. T^otes. rival? srfwiFT— aim. purpose; 

to consolidate ; ^or— to get out of control. 

pn=^q;^si m qqi5?im'^ ^ofl qjw pq §n?5F 
?iF^ q rjnqFsfl^^^^T §n3F qr^. qF^')^=tqF qiqi^ 

^ 3Ff2iqF^ ^?1F, fqr ^FnsqF^F 3qq>T f^F^ qqFfff ai6 
^FsiF^F afefqfq gr cqiqF r?l3F afa^qfq ^f; jft .qn^^iF^qrq 

fq^ n^is 

?FW 3TFTO1 5FHq siF^'t sT^rar qFla qR'JiFrr fl|^ fqr araqr41?r 
JT^Fq;?^ vflf^ qFSrF- ikil; ^iipisiF^ gtqq=q ^F^q ^q^cFH 

iT3i^ q;^Fq, 3TFri?qF arici 3Tr|^i-^ flls'iq, BFFfoi ft|?qrqtcfl^ 
f^'RTFqql qFlcFoiqi^l^ gg^tci 3iiqsl g^F ?sgi qgqiql qi^qq 
^ g'q; gfsg sig. qF^fl^RF^F fq^F^ RFfq qT5F°iqwFqF q ’qqrr=qr 
Fnq 3Tg qFf|® ^ siFqS ^ ^f^ ^l^qi^rq sff| g qr^r^F 
5^ra qiF^ 3qq|qt qs’qj qtf , ^ q<T sq® ei^qr qq?: ^ 

2n?qq q>^q t^RF ^toi'l 3lfqq;i;f\ S^f^%qFq 

^r^qFRF 3FFglH ^Fq^ q^q^ siFqqFRF qF^. qr s^^q^^s 
aiciiq ^qiqq ^^si; snfoi gfqfsfR g?q 

g'Riq^ srqq^q ^F^Fq 5nS 3T|| eig fqrq ^fq^. gt t^^f^f qS", 
t ql’j'iq^ aqqq gl^ qi, cqF=?qF ?qr?IF STtqlBTFqq 

qqdl55. ” cqiq fF iqqF^^qlaqF qq^RFq q 3ilc§qqiq q^Fg gg^iFr^F. 
cqiq gq g^iq §FIS; a^Ffq 3Fiq?5F isF qg^F q^Fq;®- qg^q 

SFqoqig 3TFqq ggr q^qFqql gFq'l argr qFf^^FqFq aqqs q^gr, 
gsir qiFfqqFg gts =q^q # ^foiF^r ^ # flgFsqiq^ sFqF. 

Bombay Metric., 1887. 

62. ggq qq § sqqg ejqgjpr ^ sqqajFg srgrq? 

qqq'tq erggr^. cqfqqF anig g^Fg sTFqg %; wi;?qF%qFq 
^F^qR qFff. cqtqqi q'lUFq ariqoitg qif^^ q^aTqg f%qr 
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^q^=E0 sTi<i<iir3l=^ 3115 a:i^, ^raia €ts??rci? 
5®33r 3i?faRr ^if 55iaaia: a ai'aaraf 

f qfia 5?r5Ta 5OTaa ?Ti?^rg3 sriqcJrrer awaia arsa- 
cJi^at aiataa, %%aRr 

?5R5iji^ at?r a fqaviiai a agair, aRai ataw 

3(#^ a^'iTRn^a 3^5 3 th aCT aapRt aaaroR 

^ 33355r ^^c5R^. Ji»irRf alniaa araia a;icR 

wa. r^%, ?3, aa stm ^b sri^a. 

Bombay Matric., 1888. 

63. ^01 tT'^; ^ ai5 ^ 

a^^F-aa siR[a5(a 'er ^ira # 3 ; siaar. as^r ?afa sht^ ans aR'^R 
3[^5iiarr'a 4t?5tfrr a^aiRia^ rkI asajaiar ^ar, sTifa alsar 
snaaia m f^sa 5 ^, “ | 3frr la^^sr.la; Riai aaa aia 

fea[ar=^ aiaaia at^. aa? ai^affar arfa a arais 
wTf® safa ana wgt aria ata:^fra arnaatal siai ^" 1 ; 
traaa as?, ac a gsla^ sir ^^Tia lara araal ^nial^ 

^at f^aR s^faai. a arfa gaa aaia rr r^^iar, '• airosr, 
snaa aiaRia Rr ^cRr ^la ■? snfSi sna t aRar aw 1 
aiaar atjs aia ajirniar ar ? ” imi 511 a aic^str^ta am f^, 
“ ^a, aRi a;aaaiai sir in 153:3 a a a! 

m ^3 But. qr^r, snnr aii at^ra, a ai^ faa 

3ii|a; Faiar aw ^ar, a?; ^aai Tiqi anfor tra: sia ^tea 
faaaiaia ain aj^ aaR ai^ qjia?” 5 ^ gaa wr 

^m. 

Bombay Matric., 1888. 
64. onqs |![a ats^a 5 Bitqs ^sq 3a| sia awf aala? 

32?ta saia. . qaarasaf, q;ra mar, ^araar, atsarar^af, airarrwf, 
aiia fm aaail?, faat? rnwra afaaa ^a ai^X sura 
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3^1551 srgg}^ 

3nq^ snl^, #jicJii sih^ 

'Tf^ffT STN'ir ^ 

3Tiq5^r f%^[?; 3'ji^ 

3IH3C ^ 3n|. jfg^ S^w, 

3T(r str^dt ^ qtfJT Rrqi^ srrgnrrer q^Rni5ii 
aiH ^qr. |5q^rfqqqf^ hr q srif- - 

RR sq5=q\ d^- ^ 

^R^l55 srqaiBFnq frfir arn 

Bombay Matric., 1890. 

65. q^RR qm {JrsfjT ^q; sqiqr^ q^a snqRT Rqf 

qci it^F. qiSfi RiR airaqrq irtsr qis;^ siir ^ fvr^ sR^lf Rq 
?{[55r. ^n^R'Riq qrqg'rq^ ^ f^R. ^rtcf, x^qq 

fn?T^ ^ 3T?rxif, xrq; ^ Ri% srqiq^ qjqa rir ■ 

simqc fqw ^1^- qiqgil^ 

BRRig®, ^ ^ ^q^r Brqqnqim RiqiRi? siFqqqf 

^[?r 2t=q qi^ g'<R ^ g^Fjgqqq qs qsi. qq q^ 
g^qx; feq 5^#, " 3TX^, RSI ql rm ! aiqiiR q^R qiseqrq^s 
qf ^jqqq ^q i^; qq, §r qisjq qqsr sqrq aiRiq srqq ' 
R RI =^qq qsi qtcsl qiXR 3IR R 3iq^; ^o^ 5f[(^ 

Rifq qiiff qiqq:iq1^ qq§7 qs^. sq^qi^ I^^^fri qqqlq qFqif! 
^ qrqqiR qFff. # qqst s =qiqsq i^qis. ” 

Bombay Matric., 1890 

66. aqqRT q^rqq^i ^q^q s^iq^T ^r'I qqesq ^ 

BTFI, qi5iql XIcEF qsiiq fqsiRiq?, Rtq # ^qpqFq qi ntslqt 
q^^RSr ^55t ^ qs? qq 31^ ^q^ I y% 

qiqs qFi'mq ^qq siiqqi ^ fq^q qoqFqiRqr ^rqqRFxrq q^qqq 
qiq^s Bflqqrq 31^ art ^ixafqq qf^. |q^ 
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snq^r hI qfeRRif ^ 

5T?'n,ra ^33 '"If 

sia^, " qi5i ! snq'q ^ 

s{i|fi ; 51# 3n|?i. snq^re q?io 

#loft 3iiq^ #55# ^q55i snq'qfq^ 

#'’qRi #»Tq Rt^. ^qiR^f ^ ft 5n; 2^ 3Tgg!55, ?;?; 

515^ # q=£Rr # 3Tl|5T, # Sl^ ITlRs qifC5t BT# 

qR §31 qR55 3THB5, cR # q5i'>qR5f j}t|;R =qT*Tc# g^T 

^irq^ftif?: ? ^ tr^q^nt# t qw qR'qR • fqm#t 

m #3R[ #55t sn|?T ? # qraqqR q;q3 qq s^q: rn?qi 

#l5iq;'iqiq;R5ir q^s^iR csqi^^l 3 ii|h 'I cR cIhS fRf #5?? 
%i# #q, q|^ 3Tit, 5Rtarn# qiq, n^iam# qin, q 
^qqr q;^. q#q^ giqi ^R#§I55I fq^q q^qq^iqi qO q^q; 
sinqR qt^. ” % ^q;qpq # qra#Ci q^q ^#1 qqrqiq# g|qc 
q§35i, q qqiq qtq q^ cqiq 5^14 £jqf 

Bombay Matric., 1892. 

67. qqfjtRjq qrqqw flRSlRlRISi f^iq 3R{qt, qg’^P^qi 
q^lqigq 3{qii tr;Ei qqqi=5qi qiq^|#T cq(?5I ^rq 55T31:. 

qi fefiif# qiOT qqq^qr qtqr fMqqi srfq^Tt qRogi# 

qqiq # ¥[ 2 q. 5 l 8 ^^| ^qqt5? tqi55l 5 ## 

q 35qs BJig^q jqR STltiq qifnq55r. gfq 3 jR 5RJ# sioTRSt, 
" q 3qq. qg^f sqqiRiqt qiq qr^iri, qq cqpBqi qiqqqqi# tqrqi 
qjqfq# cqr= 5 qr ?q^qqrq argqtq ### # sqa. |?t- 

qqi^iqfql ^qiq^qi^^qi qinrq qif?'>qrqi eqq^ Risrt ^-4T 
qr4l ?q #^55. ” qlSigr^qf^R, r^q# q?qgs qqc qq5qiq<, 3qi=Bqi 

^qigq fSiqpqr ws qiR OTqqi aqqqi^f ##, a^qrf qqqiqTtT 55 r 
5 % ^ qf ^if|55r, % snqoqf:?}^ cRifqcqtqrgq qqRrq^ 
qi55F #o-t gfq ^qiqiq “ qg^# qfq qs# q.15. 

qq qlq, Siqiqi^R ^{^q ;^j5[ gjg.^# 
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3TtS55niR §;t 3ir| ; fJr^T sni ; >771 .. 

tthc’t— 7??jra ^Rs,^ ^ 5?m im ^sr 55 ^0^?.” 

. Bombay Matric., 1892. 

68. AWi. to extend, to enlarge. 

fR'^R ?i5T 3t?7 at(| ; snfoT ^ ^ aTpngl ?5'jq2l?f 

Effs^, g(l ^ arcT^ ! m r>.?ra arar nisi art?^ 
fRcni^nr ell 

nr^fei. arnniEr, nn’^nra aifa fw?Tff5 

^snf=?if, nr H?7f?5f=enr nnrn grn art srgirq enr^r STfB nrfi, 
n qlfl qr-7T ^ntnr ^r^rn n? arna sr^rr arran^w^^rdls 
nlsr^ ?R cniR qjqf ^(1 ^<3nrni an^rr aril nrin 1 
ni|i. ^nifq ^ frn tnn^r ‘i 

'^vrn ntfi. t ?R nr^R nonraisl nn'^nin ariarni arnn; ^g>i 
Riera^ ari-^^i. 3TH[?i anqoqnqra a^n; 

n qtTR^if ?nf sg^nra atrl ; Efi>nl qEfl^r qlst^ #55 

arrsR ^nl qgr:^ni qri^nra n^esr anl; ^rg^Rnr 

nr^la 3ii| ; E^ql efnqlw TfEERnln anqiqenNr ^'fr- 
gojTR qqlxnr ^rafl qrgg-^rsln airs; irnHnn nr nl gainin' 
qRqrd aiql f^nt cnrR ajrl, r^oj^n nl nl qionrRE? >>3cf 
qin^T aii|. 

Bombay Matric., 1897- 

69. MR JtTg nnn ^irnn nrqq I ^n. 

TiREnra ni'ifl auilraq gqnl qin^^un anl, fn^nr jflnrn 

mw 3IFT3 §n=n;E5r gEsnsn qrsfnuT n?. ng^t^nr srni fRmr 
a^ nfsr qrnl, inra" g?;n ^rnn ’■c^qq ^iqqs'nrqR: 5 
fnqn ail anq qqq s^Rninr, ^ nit n^gmigg fqnt^l mq"! 

^ ain^ § gafn? airl. a?nq5E^r ftnonr^ql hr fqsR- 
’’niR nrER qlqr^nR qrrn n gn; ^n. qg fefloqpnt nf^ ^nt^niqi: 
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BTTsr ^nrak't „ , , . 

Bombay Maine., 1903. 

70, 3TR*T 5nf5T. ?n arr^t^r 

q qnnl giTT ^ ?5(JT55T. 

g’Tdt? ¥[s 11135511 3f3wHi 5153*131^ f5r<fa ^ciici, 

qi qt^i55nfr=?f 5 T?ir 'ttoI 

f^lfT^ 5 HfI 3 55 Ifl 3 {. ^qiOTlDT 5 = 5 ^! ^5 

fT(33 q^fq ariq^qr Jiilvicira, c^isnsiR 

3 I qpift ii^qigs % qts^ fl^ 551 ns. 

sutfRi ^<ir5nt ntqrni n^ni ni?^i5 'ri'^ft niq ni^ns'i^ 

qifn #fn ^^sRs. anqii^circi naiq 573-3 sinsX 
n n^qinT qfl^i 3i? sn-Tiwra 3 t<j^ ^otni ^ ^insi. ni niin^'? 
nil npn =^ci'7ii 5infe iricnigS nni^neji'n %\ 

nifnassi ntei ^nn n f^qtesHf 3 «t c^Tirnlf ntsni snn^in 31371 
^31 i qqr-wsrgs ar?-:^ ns-ss sqtqi^t, g^qra'i, 33 nnV ariqiqsr 
7tf)3i3t feim 3t|n, 5n[7f<-4^, 437323 , f^Rnnn, 337 3(7i73 
3#t 31^ sins. 

Bombay U. S. F., 1903. 

71. Notes. jtHV 3T^— cross-legged; 5713^37— on the 
knee. 


3 ( ' 31 . nni ) 3041 ^ 3133131 471^1 nl en'm ^203131731 n ?3 
^al, c 3 i naif 3 337531 37 t 3 4^1 32I37 ntfl 3133 ^ enr ni 3 l 37 
mill 5 fiin 4 s^n % 23 i s^nnln 433 ! ^513 #. ^slmnaqi 5337 
fnsjnlqni^ 23 s, ^ 4 t f% 3 i ^i^sin qni^l 333^7131 c 3 in gc^n 
^a 1 ni^lf. “ 3131 3317 nr#i 7 3334 nain 43 ! nl^n ^P 3 l[ 
rsf|aq[^ a^ifn 37343 3123 ni^ mm ? ” 3 ni 73177 n! 33 ^i. 371 
naif " nsi 374531 nl 5 l=n\ Tinn 3714 ^ T^imRai nii mni 37^3 nt^,” 

37771 73741 TTSI 4313 1431. 

77. 71 . 3 . t:. cRrs^— ? 7 tt. 7 :T 3 i'. 
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72. Notes. significant: examine, 

test: humanity. 

?5l5a ; — 3iiq^i 

31^ ^ 

^qci:55I Vliq^ ‘ ?K(f ?Tm§ ’ 3?if 

f ^ ^qri[ ?ltg. ^ 3T?iS ^ 

?r(^. Ri q5is=?qi g(t{qq^ 

^ 3111^ | ; q^i a 

3ll=qRf?fqRt=qr q;^ Siqc5I Rir^qi STiff 
gdfqqqiqgt fq^q sr^jq i:fUTiq qsiite. rqt=qi ^ qdfqqq 
^t=q[ ^qq qsqqiq^ qqqg: cqiqi qi quqqqiqff ^ 
sqq^^ ^t, ^iq^rq cqi ' ’ 3?ia\=q't q>q6t q®°qiqi^’5<t 
5Ri|. ^i=?qi ¥1^1 ^qtqr ^qq^si gitrqqqMi <qr4 ^ 
l^q; q[qq;tq( qqqaR^^nt qiqifq^'l 

V. q. ViT. 5. 3qns— 

73. ^fqqra gq:i^ fqro| sqi^RJr qpR %q;q|q 3W- qq=q 
qqi^JfqmqTqls a^q q:^ qiqiiqoqiqjRqf ^qiqiq q^qq^FT afqq? 
'(fqqR'f qq siqq. , ^qiql qrafqicqr aq>itqqq qq; qsr 'sr 3Tfq^. 
qqq qj=q=£qr vii^iq qr^jf} qi^q cqtq cqiqf c^fEfispqr qqr qrasr, q 
q qii fqwqiq^ 5^S. qq^ qrq^® qioft q? q;^ aqs, qi^c qpqf 
q:^ iis q ^ q^q =qiBqf =qiqqf qi'jft q:q gq^ qtq^ | qq cqrqr 
sqj^flar qr’afq^, q^sr f%dl^ sq^ qie^ q qifqr =qiq^^ 
3T(|. gqjqRiq qpiit qns q:^qt qq, Brrfq ^q 3qa:f^ 
gqiqi^^q qiift qqs qirqi qrq? qqq q |q erraq, |q^ aiqs’- 
■ qq niq qqr cqr fqqqff fJisrcqiq^ qi q^R ^qsi^ qqf. qlqr^rq qr^ 
3R ^raqilf 3q§ qr^q, q^ ^f^qqr ^qq f^q qq ! 

?r. sft. Tfr<^— stttk. 
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^^,'JT— to meditate, 

an ideal. n* feral 

^ fls, ^ ’’*’- !^f r^. 

TOisram airt a>* sfea 

SL'i4 tfr '.« 

tftai, ^i, S «ra-^ra » "■>• ^ ^ ,>,Sa 

<^< 1 , 'JOS™ 

^ dl Jfiwal. ^r^TTfesr 

75 . ^s.?Mirwi 

^ ^RqR 1119^1 It^c? ^ W ^ 

'f'^- r^ 

ara^. f^f^ ■'^ r^ ^5f 

.%ra an^Ct ciiFn ‘’W tlra ^'k’ 

3 Tn=€r ^ ^ 12 ^,. m:q£c[qa ^ k ^g>Tl 

it^T. %ra ai Eiq2lq ^aJl -,qfe ^ attqj 3,^. 3TlW 

3 ^(-;g| g^nura -,qF ^r4t 

JT^ ragif^qlS PIT arPq^ 

IT^, ra^nkct 3it^- ”— 


a- f!. ^nrfrl trrkQ'' 
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76. inw bpst. m 

■ 3Rfl errqxii c^TT HTWB^Tr inntfnn bth?^ 

c2Tr TO" ^ ^ qifl^. c^TT l^#ff ^ fB5I 

wir, c3TTR^ ^l=gt 1=^31 ^ ^ ?ti^, I 

'II§^RT WT3^ fr % fft.c#RT ?n%TFI 

3jq^ ff^r gis^. ^sRqf ;cf5n^ ' snqRr cqr ^ 

arrqRBT srls^t cRt qn ?n^, ’ qRT ,q5R 
qiSrl ^dl. 3i^-du( gS5R W°4^' ^ qiSqT ^d+qi 

^ ftcRi ^ rNI qRqiR ^q^'t i^rc gw w 

2^'Riqnd R5^. RTF fnsqw df anq^r iqq^td Rsq 3qdR dlq 
f^qqon q^«<?qi fqr ?flR q;sqi jrf fq^RF. 

5!T?:RaT jft^- 

77. qfjPT^, IIIRFRWFT rfl^FJFF^ ^FPEFR 

qR qts^ gTflf FRoSfqi 3 Tf| ? RFfqF 3Tf|Eqras qftf ^ qFifq 

^FF^rF, T7qi=q RF ? q'JT qjnR ^cFSRF ^F %W=q'^ T%fFd ?n^ 
SlilS, I Rjqfd SWF. dl F%flcF ^=q €l, ^ c^qF RITRF ^F ^TR^Rt 
RFB;r^ qRRF^l Rfq Ff{7.iql TfoiR qF3 BTRdlR, d ^qF RfTRF 
disFFR ^qra>5 sitfuT “ m arqFRT Ri^feRiRr^JiqF if Ri'^irsi sr 
RI^3,” 3TF nfRF B^q^tfa qFRR. RI If 3T^, RqF R# 

IRR 1%I qF^iqqiR SIHSF f Rf5f If q rfJTflS f 

an|. qq<.9rqq^, f r^qR q;R srefr, f ( i%- 

qFlTF?F31^ q.qqFR dR^t RTF^ RSF 'sra^L: q^RH i%^"[V 

' Fsdl? qq ?TR arrg-, Rpif ifF iFcirfqr f^'t R^q q^^F 
qFffq siTft. 

B. ^F. ^F. rF«^?: ^TraT— STTcFT^Jig^. , 

78. Notes. qqqqKlT JTR^— men of action; arqqqr^— of 

few words, silent; pressure. 
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tr^Ria^r^n t -. gq|{q, 3TR=gt 

^1^, BRret 

c^TRI ^ ^ ^ ^qq^^d35^f 

S.S/— 

«^ , j n=xr CTr rlKl<4DT 31145 • 

^ SITcST ^ 

79 . Notes. 

;i^^-ahigh-soulcd person, a ^ :^-v ^ ^ 

qi^ ^Ifint^^T ^ , gjJig x^q 5qaq\:qr 3qc[^ 

*, '-J’5 

8,mwro«-^2 S^smmm ii^ bb ! a* ^ra 

.;.Mb » a.« ,bK, 

aqg; ^ ^ ^ ^ ! ^qR5^iw 

5^:€3I ^'3=^ 'L q^, ^«T^S. 

^qiq qf^gN^ rft^llWW5*T ^ 
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^ gs ‘ 3 Tiq<JI q# ?FIRcit ^ ! c^IR- 

BTTPT iTfjr WTS qq q? ? Tfifqf ’ti'toi? 
tta't ^qr. BTRiT iTFH sqrtF'qiq ! ’ ' ^wr^FT sfrqqi^ ? ^nifi 
5 ^ §T[S I ’ ' qi^cif ^ #iiFqf ? ’ ^rrirtf q 

=ql^ q:?'jqiHi^ qfIrcT 3^13, ' tqrq 7 ’ ‘ ^ ? jft bhcit ^ ?qi#q 

'^, 5^51 ^qiaR 3 Tqq ^ ^ ^qiSR W ^ 

Rra gjR ^ qqq’ 3 Ti| ? ’ | ^qqiq sm qfl^c! Tq^ 

511^. q^ qqrmqf q^R qi^ f^qn^r?: q aij^q qfeq 

JT^RTqtql 3nq?qr q=q>qr ^mlfqw cot ! ft jiqiqq: 
q^=Rr qics^ qs^a't qts 3^§°iq qq sq^. 

s. ?T. e[r. JTT. %qT — sr vurem. 

80 . qr q^ feffqqiqqiffr anqs geqfdts gsrqt, 

“ >itq^fqqf ” g?5rjmrq sqq^qr s^'t. 5 ^, q^Srtr qi qiq#i 
zsqt^ q;nt q# qi^. ^^qq:# gqq sreq q? srtjqrailqR'i RiRt' 
aiqft aqq^ ^'t sR^t q#q Rlqt srrqe ^rata? qq 

g^fer qnqqRl q^ 5^'f. sq^^rqq; qqq^q q g^'t q^=€=q, 
qsfi qq qq qqqqiqq qRfq qiq arm qi^. arooiRnl stp^qr 
fasaqiq ^qq g^ fqqiq ftqiast qiffe ^ qte q<q rr 

qqq? sfig Tfop fRqK^qlf q^qs qq^r fer. g^ q Rq: 
%q5q'tq q rtri aivqraiqi ^qlq. ?iqifq, qqcq qr^R^ 

^ qtqast q]f{, ti qqqtqRt 

qts ^ ! ' 

81. Notes. Jtq^ q^or — show off. q^ — boasting 
vanity; qfTqpq a few. 

qq! qw ^rTT^" JT^^r ^ ?nqqq qqtq ar^raf fqtqqjf 
qtq^q rrgRT^rq q^qrat i^qqpq fqqiq niq arqq q sqq^qn fiqpq 
^q^iqq st^^q qRqqiqqr q ^qiqqiqi eitq cqi ^qqrq;iq 
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fri^ozjraRdft ^ m clle?. cig-^r 

^ ?fr^. ?TR[ 3nqc^ fRR\ ws' 3T?ra, ^ ^ stttS 

^fwi pk ^ sfifeirc!. mi kg?ar 

qpr 55 13 m ci^lH 5n^ jh^Tci^, qq 533 ar^qr 
q 3 'a?ffqq 4 i q^fct Sc^tI 

82. fiiH?r qfqq ‘ qki=qt qsR pwr ^s 

3Il|, qa qRRl. «')ql qsoqi- 

^TR^'l 3ii| 3T# rrar qta^. ^q^kq^ qki=Rr T^r“ 

%qR!R') eft qte miff. RR ^qif=qF 5R5 =qic5o5r sreeif 

'^riqqt iTi^r anq^r fJRisr HJR^^'Tcjjr aflfq srpiiq ^rwr qw 
qNknr ; q^ 5 ^q^R fR qjim 3??Teii=q r??: shj? at 3 r 

fpq. qq?t qFfi#q s^knl ^ ^ jr 5 W qsr. 

RR qjqRqi amqr^ ft^qqcT ql^ qqlw 3q|. ^qv5Rt>qrl 

3 T 13 R q 5iqq q5RR RRqiRli 3iiq^ awRtft 8 Tr|k 
I qq q q| qqnf qktRR 55 ^ 01 3 ?^ ina^ 8q|. 

JT. sigrn— ( ^siRT )— mfeqi 

83. Notes, qg^^of— to be pleased; qs^, 
q^oT — to be of no avail. 

qialqqsi sraq ?t3R ‘ qi qin ' T^uu^f. ^5|t 
' fiq 3iif6i qrg^f ' ^ gr qiaras, ansr at 

q3R RR stqirnRar q qqqqq ^ Mf. qtg qi fe tq iRr 

kR<iiiq 3 Tqi 1 TI 55 I ^t, 5 Rr ^qm aqR qR qqtqi fiq q =qrqq ^ 
c555^ q5e5f 3Tik aiatiRq =qiqqR 5j?t stj^j 3n|a, a^t rr 
=qf<q qRS ipiq " Rq qHpq, STII'q ^15[ qiqioi ” s^#^’ 
r^oT sqq qR'T ?rq g’aaiqqj frq, Riaq ^ <jpi 
ejqaiCt RR q^am^qr qqn?if §:qit qiqqiqR^ sRqiqrqrq 
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gjlfes, Jrf|?r Sifqq; a ? BTI^IT 5 ItS, 

q ¥iKi=q ?lc5r ' jft mm ’ 

^ frqkl ^=q qfq ’ aim btP^suzt r^r qi^. 

JT. 

84. Notes, -f^q — lights; f%r ^ — to be soaked; 

nqR— sulkily wqq5T— pier. 

qlq1|5=q 511^ qafq. ^qqfq <113^ '?t, 

q.iqqr. qsr qtelqfR ^slqr ( cabin ) sum qqq q^. 
iqit shqqi qq^ qiqqr. Rra t qq 5 ^^ 

qsr ^^qq qisR qrqpqrq^ ql qit? qq 

( deck ) qf.a fvT^q T% =Ti^r ^cqr. qqqjRl m. 

glqq q^gql, Rigs qq qi qt^3iiq? fqq:? q^qrq 

qiq^fq qqfqql. fttnq qq^ qql?^ ^ 

Riqr qi?: 3qq=tqf qqq ^iqg fte 3q| qqqqfq SflR . 

qq:?iq 'fpqq. qra snrpeqr qiqrqjq} eiqrqqr fqaf^Jiqiq 
q^ qt fqqoqiqr qs qs^qT qi|^ i^iq q^ qfqjq t:qj^ sqjiq' 
qqi siqiqqiq qi^lf. ^^qifq Rq^ilqq?! ^q;^q;i3 ^q(. 3Tiqq 

qwR qqiq^'i3Tfqqn=qp-qr qi^qiq qqq JR'.® qsqqq 

ifl qqjq qqqqtq^q ^sq ^qj. qqiq; qi^ qqqq^ qqrq'l . 
Tfsq qc qnqrnlq^qqp^ll qagq. 

?ii# t^qr qq'. 

85. Notes. fqrERq— recommendation: qfq qjqrqSr— \ 
distinguish oneself; qfoiqqiT^ — Mathematics. 

qrqis^^cT^ 5 ^ i%^iqnq 

qr^j^T T5Tq»Fiqr5 

qtqRM q^gqq I =^1 %qi^ qjt^qiq 

q^i^ qr qnsq ^T'^N rr ^ sq 

§nq^ ^Iq. qnsq q® siiicqiqi?^ cqiqf qq iqqqjq qlqs) 
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'5vRTf%® Sn^. RH HR 5^®^ 

RFT® 3RR H Sifera ^ ?Ffera. H 

RR 15 I: feflHR, R sH'mr^r feflHt 

m ^ETf^rara ^ 

srari^^ft 3 n|. RTR sRRpiH ft 

HR Bill. RR RR® sut- RtR^ ^RTRi P RIR 
qR^55 ?R 'liRR =qFR fn3 3!^ H tT^aRT fltsir ^[RRR 
BniiR ? 5 R^ bhIh bt^ RR R2H. 

XT. 1^55, I^RcR— ( 3R ^) 

sfr. ^oSRvT — ^Tl'tjf^dcl^l. 

86. Notes. qi'RTR weakling ; to 

wrestle ( with ) ; to hesitate ; RRRR^RT 

?nW55T — a struggle for existence. 

5f6R^Rf%* — HIRRf HI tr^ gfBHI RTR 

B 5 ^ Bl^. '3551 HI HI 3 I f^fSR 

^f^R^flRI Hlfl^. t 1^ ^ 

HFR 3 R^ R^H RHHIH, HRI HIRRI 

Hia HH ^5^ Hlf^l hI BTRRira 

RI ^sI^hC I RlHIHtH BIRH R?HI 

555T€l^ fRt =iRRIH ^ ^ ^ 

^TR 'RRIH^ ^(IHH RRIR ^IIRK BIH^R, H? 3511 HI 

, 31R5RI H#. RR ^ PW^\ HItRI Rit- ^ 

■^"'^ ?R 'RH RRi. 3TI?- Biga^ ” 3R 

H HR HRH1=^ h'hIHHR^RI RIIRHltR 53^^ JTR RRRIH 

' ggxn RllH. Htl, RiR ?1 R%^i=Ri Rt R^r 

f^lR IWR Bill. RH, 3 IWR' • 

V .. ht?:rrt bttxi^ — rjisstr. 

26 
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87. Notes. £Ror— practise 

shooting ; Ot^TM — target, mark ; ^[IT — to aim at. 

^r5’.=???T iT?^i ^tninxqT ^rrifjr 

ns amnr nn feranlf ntc R^in nn'j^iral 

c2ir-5^ tnin gns. feq.l nn si?ifr c^rnr Btns^ 
c^rm n:tni nn n.nr nranr. | ra^ln ^i. npqj ^ 
fn^inniJR ny??f n smnr nsnlq^ sin | qi|n nlqisnnin n^nr. 
n 53 ns g ‘ nim R^iTin nrar nn mgl, ^ 't raTi? ^s ? ’ srn 
nisn BTisjq?? — q.^ifnn Biiq^i n<ns biSh — R inr 

f^r^s. srns^i^iai^i qf gsi^qi ni^nrn n =^q.n^nR nns 
ni2S BTgiq Big fqgg. ^ rgmiBT, " ^q n mi. fqn^qj R^tTR 
nun n)ii qirK giq'i mgf. grjrsi nn bthb ni: gc^t ^mnr qit 
nrmn. ” niqisnqrni i^ss ; n Binsln rf feqintq^tn Fr^pg) 
n|^ nrg 5 ^st n inniniqi: nn nmn sr^- nia^ mis'! ; enrgs 
Ri Bins^tnn fqnnn ^gq; nris ^ .5f>i qn^ qi^_; 

inrn niqisnqrm snqmir ns. nlqi^-nnHi fnniis?nr 

stFi f^Bi?n ^sK. enr nan nt^ stns^ nnls ^qslnr n't3qF 
^in ninn ainn. btrs nnlnn ^ar, align niq;i^w nqiq?aint 
n3l nte nemninl ^at, n intga ^rnr mjr min ^^gqj q.^n 
n inisqta fn^n-rnnin arnssii; mna einn. mranin nr^nn 
gsi^ni n ^sFTFnqinln risi rniqin^rr n 

cmsqr n(f qg fsfn, gsnr t^ra n)q<in ^ args ai cnisi nrnst 
sTinF 3Fn qsfqs ; qn gRqaTsnF^.gsFSF nRla qisfqoqinF 
fnsF nF^ n n^qFs^Fn n^fn n^. fnrnr s^fqq Riqitqnrgs^ 
sginninF nijg at smq n nningnFFcq s^f^f aigr 
n%nCl3T. : 

88. iVbtes. 'gsofhrrqr — coarse or plain food, fare;^- 

•f^ — eat slowly and without relish. 
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xm fj 3^,r^ sri 

^ T'f ^ 3„f3( ‘'<^^1 
;tr?^ s^k W'i- ^155 

i 5 IIH 31 , -J qtq'm ^ 

f^iai ^ g5c5. €l 

pftff ^Cl^ ^°5N 

„i^,„ 

Sf^?^ SiKim ^ ^t=5K^Fl3I HK?31=^- 

- sipn-ai “'^’^‘'1; 'l^ ara 3?i3 

jlR^ira gsi^'^ >U \ra:!IR^. 

r.i dts^r aieara. 

.45,1 31^4^ anfoi 

. =4i^^ m 3f\ % .. _q,:^ g^n, \ 

si;sr=r..>.™;vs,'s.'' 

^ i,Mr>n- 5 n^r— perfect 

89. Notes. ^^^^{Jagreement. 

truth; *5^5^^— comp 

.-» -sr-5—- sfil nm^na ^ff srHara, 

^sTT^sraCi ^ 
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snqFi ^ 3 =^ 3i?i^ ^• 

rTC JiiorarR^ ^ sipn^i^lF 

3TeR 9n|. 5lRt >710191^ STIJT ^RRT Jn'i]5rh2?I7E5f SigH, 

^ g 'jpf 3Tgg, 3ig RR JTf^l. g gg 3Tg^c5< srr fi^T 

gsfR !at»7 ^gigrBi ??ijr gfiBt gggi. bhi 3715» 

3TIS'. #oicqrfl ggiqi^ MR gRl €^5?- 

Bpfitfg, 3 i1^r'^ 3R^ ' 

8Il|g. fZfHf MR jr^cr^ f?R3 gR R5f. 

5rr1b fMi 3i?R Bfffg ^ 311?, q sitJ^ra ejimc^ sni ? 

b?7r qgr 25TfWsiR iR 37 gi 371^1 b ?ar eisl^q qlR bi?t 3w 

f^fifT ^B. Rt?jT?r gg flRiioj>T 

ggB, qoi rraigqqR q|Mqj sa'i^siRR tr-T.qiqggi egg, g jr 
3i5|w vfjtqjHR 3ir|. g gg 35 sizira: f%qF ticitR 5 ^)^ 

37g gR f?^r ?n?l5iR qi^, qq 5?iqqq RI q^g 
q>^<mgq 3Tiq^r gq'<IJTr4 fq^q q^q— 37iqT 

qiff, qt^q?! RR qB ^i^sii^^i qqiq^i ^ rsi sibr 

qif|q. qq q qRq Rqq g)|q aiqqi? qiq^ ?tq. 

in73^ qi=^qF " ^q.^q ’• qi bssr^r. 

90. Notes, (a) to advertise oneself; 

sq'iqT^'P — spiritual^advanccment : ^of — ]ay 

waste, ruin. ( b) 57 ? — source, means. 

( qq^q trq; qjfq q iRqqqt^ ) J^qqR : — " qqffeqqql gfe 

I q;^ qq cqi qqiqj 

f^B qqqlq irrBF qi^. aig} qqql 5Rq=Eqf ^qr- 

q;i-, rq?R qjpg=Rr qFRiqjqii- f%qr ^^qr^qr qqqlq;? Bigig^Rj 
q[f|B Bff^Bl qi^ ff qqlfeqqqr qfef a^qqq. 
arqiq, flqqnRql. B^gq) q7 qqiq qiq,^ f%q) 35 qgg f 
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^ 3 ^ ?TtTO qi^; tm gt 

l%rar ?5l^ f?rEq^ fnc?!. =i^ qi qif^=ql ^ 
5^}T^ c5?i^ gs^M 55[ra {q=qr^ sittr qia^js ^ 

qi^oqi^Rcit f^R s[*R wrw q|f|^ ^r ; tpr?iT fRR 
SRRT ?rat??n5Tf ! c^qifq sw^e^jr rpr 

qscit ?T^. JSRj^r JitqR qqa srn ?JT|ti?i ^ 
s^qigs. ^ ^q(=q qr^. erqn ^qq 

4^15® ^f55T arq^fq qq. ’’ 

(^} m f^q R'^q? m qr rraifq 

3Ti|. q r§qaiq: — 

" q^feqq=Eq[ 3Tqqrq% q?qT=€qr ai^qTfq q^q\ qjFfRr 

^ qysf qqsiqqiq qi|T, srat (q[q anqqsr 

ssiqq sq55i. Rigs qq ?gi<jn=qr ^qqq q^ jqioqrt gK 
''ifeqm qq qs^. q(t qg? qiqq^t qqqiq^ qqqlfro 

qjqqqpqt ^ ^ q^qRfqt ?m, fq^r aiicit qiq qr^. 
qqpc q^ q q?fq^ qtq^ arqr cqiq qqqqr qi^q fe^sr. fl^qiw 
q^'tq 55qrq|qr aqqr ?:if|55i qr?!. qqa ^nw aiqft Rtq f^qji- 
e?U qc'qq %5qrgs ^q; ^qiqq^ qqi ^ dq, q q> q?qRq^^ 
'^qJcqRf ^qfqq ^qicq. ?>q^( q^iqraraT wrar qqq 3#i, 
Rtq q>5qt^ q:iqq, <155, qq^ qrqqfqq^ qqq>qfqf q5iq 
q qRqtqr qsiq q^fqoqr^r cqiq q'lq't §ir ssriq qq^qrq ^ 
^qjfqq q;r §Tf®i t q? q qqsiq. q^i?qq qjiqqMt 

'^qsqr q ®rqq qsqqq qrga q ?fq ^qq ; qq fq}^ Ri=Eqiq^ 
fq^ qq ^ Rpq gijq q;i?q Riq qrfqt. 

qr qr^qig® scqq: ^qqisr anq^qr qias^lqt sfifi;^ enl | 
q{tq^ qjS. srqffiq asqjsqf, qfqql^qqf 5rqi5R(t qRoipqMf 

I q^ qqjR trqjqq qqgfq 3^3. 

*“ assRi qqoqiqfl RRr atqqq qisqs qjq qfqq qr^. q:f^oi 
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fiTScR ^ 

r!IR5r »T3iq q sfeqiEqoiiq q ^ti «qi=^qi^ 

Hqiq qr^t. # e5i^ siis Eiqsr ^ ?^qi=5qf Es>qi ge't 
;3Tq^qq;i^ q;<lq, ^q^qq tgqjq jjnq Jjqiag?t q^qi. ” 


^5TfT 1 
'ifejT qqTfa^TH J 


s^iqqi— ( E?a^ ) f. ^T- 

Evqq — qi5l^ 

(Slightly amended.) 
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siaR^J 

■Biq^ira 

srq^iTi 

siqsf 

3iR55 

BK'RI 

I 

31^1 


Page Section 


St 


243 — 21 
234 — 12 

234 — 

250 — 

235 — 13 
291 


ansi 
sn^i? 
3t!S^ 

12 Sliqtll 
29 sti^iT 


67 


^555 


226 — 4 

299 — 75 55j^ 

259 — 37 

247 — 25 

311 — 95 
228 — 5 

226 — 4 

” m 1 




315 




g;^(cf,<AS 

SlRiS 

siiqq^tt 

sii=q^ 

sn^iR 


StT 

211 

... 242 — 

... 250 — 

29 

r 226 — 

4 

1 231 — 

8 

... 243 — 

'22 

... 232 — 

10 

... 308 — 

93 


sin 

gqfl 

1 

35n 


page Section 
248 — 26 
. 225 — 3 

247 — 24 
.. 230 — 7 

246 — 23 

%. 

... 308 — 92 
248 — 26 
... 229 — 6 

... 239 -- 19 
... 283 — 61 
... 300 — 77 
... 297 — 74 
... 251 — 32 
.... 297 — 74 
... 248 — 25 
291 — 69 
.. 236 — 14 

1-232 —9 

I 237 — 15 
... 237 — 15 
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Page Section 


I 

^fA ^OT-^ ... 

and its 1 
combinations i 

^q>nt-^r 

?FUT 



Page Section 

p 

r 300 — 

78 


1 298 — 

74 


... 260 — 

40 

qqsrifl 

... 244 — 

22 


... 236 — 

14 


... 232 — 

10 

^ira 

... 306 — 

88 


... 312 - 

96 


r 230 — 

7 

1 231 — 

7 


... 306 — 

87 


... 300 — 

78 


1 

(M 

28 


... 235 — 

14" 


...' 249 — 

26 

^fT2 

... 237 — 

15 


... 248 — 

26 


76 

22 

16 ^^5 
10 ^^cqorr 
7 m 
74 

14 ?qHJira<iIT 
95 ^tjT" 

83 ^S5 


... 294 — 73 
... 260 — 40' 
... 260 — 40' 
... 259 — 39 

... 247 — 25 
... 313 — 98 
... 313— 98 
... 314 — 101 
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^ (nl •' 
nST 

*115 

*101 

*101^1^ 

*10lt 

a^t 

*1\{5K51'5T 

*Tl5I 

*Tte 

*lk5 


Jjidex to Synonyms 
Page Section ! 

I 5sa^ 

^ ! 512 

230 — - 7 t 5151^ 

314 — 10®' ^ 
237 — 15 
251 — 32 
230 — 7 , 

230 — 7 I 

235 — 14 =551 
238 — 16 =5Ri 
235 — 14 ' =513 


Page Section 
306 — 3"^ 
,. 308 — 91 
251 — 31 
.. 281 — 60 


... 316 — 108 
... 283 61 
... 234 — 12 
... 230 — 7 

307 — 90 


‘i ' :gi3 

22g — ■ 4 273 — ■ 45 

■■; 235 - 14 I 307 - 90 

r 257 — 33 , =n55<icl -I 235 — 33 

\ '258 34-35 __ 313— 98 

t ^ o c ‘ 1 o 


258 — 35 I ^ 

258 — 35 ' 

259 — 37 
■", 240 - 

■;.. 306 - 
oqg — 75 

292 - 71^5 




313 
239 
302 - 
249 ■ 
234 

257 


98 

18 

81 

26 

12 

33 


^5S51 


-sr 


I 


251 — 
251 — 
226 — 
235 — 


32' 

32 1 ^55 
4l =55l 
14 1 =5515*: 


3T 

... 228 — 5 

238 — 17 
232 — 11 
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STfiJf 

% 




^ e57 


{ 


Page Section 

257 - 33 

224 - 3 

225 - ^4 

229 — 7 

272 — 45 
306 — - 87 
235 - 13 


IT 


228 - 5 
240 — 20 


c175f}B 

JTJTIW 

cII2 

c4m 


240 

303 


20 

841 


54S - 

I ^‘rs’of 


Page-Section 

... 300 — 75 
... 236 — 14 
••• 314 — 101 
... 235 - 13 
... • 236 — 14 

- 232 -. 10 
•••^ 274 — 50 
... 248 -:; 25 

- 248 - 26 


••• 238 — 16 
239 - 18 
-. 238 - 18 
- ’275 — 53 


... 225 
5?^ and its I 
combinations J 

... 275 




4 

— 48 

— 53 


... 240 — 20 


... 235 — 
... 236 — 
... 240 — 


13 

14 
59 


-%sw j 


249 — 28 
230 — 7 

280 — 59 

247 - 25 
308 — 93 •' 
307 - 89 

248 - 25 
301 — 2^80 

268 — 43 
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Page Section 
^andks 1280 — 5^ 

combinations j 


106 fii(te=pn^^ 





Page Section 

... 234 — 12 
248 — 26 
... 268 — 43 
... 313 — 98 
f 273 — 47 

\ 283 —61 

... 298 — 74 
... 258 — 36 

... 234 — 'i2 
... 235 — 14 
... 222 — 1 
... 235 — 13 
... 315 — 105 
... 307 — 90 

r 315 — 104 
i 300 — 75 
... 301 — 79 
268 — 43- 
... 235 — 14 
... 232 — 11 
f 268 — 43 
i 269 — 44 
... 234 — 12 
... 259 — 37 

... 234 —12 

... 281 — 60 
... 230 — 7 
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'55 

■j^rferr 

flRq 

•$5r 

''t\ 

'T=5 

'Ttes'l 

■'flqra 

51^5 

SPTR- 

•5r%T 

a^nna^Tiq- 

aiift 

arfrr/^qtjif 

-alf^ 

■9«5^pT 


'K 


Page 
■ •• 273 

• • 307 
•• 292 
.. 230 ■ 
.. 230 - 

• 248 - 
. 230 - 
. 297 - 
. 226 - 

. 302 - 
. 298 - 
307 - 
307 - 
238 - 
232 -■ 
242 — 

300 — 

301 — 
314 — 
312 — 
285 — 
312 — 

259 — 
232 — 

260 ~ 
249 — 

230 — 


Section | 
- 471 


! few 
7i ■’ 

25 


4 I 


aejl^T 

I asrlB- ^ 

as 
aiol 

afar 

afg 


81 

74 

89 

90 
17 

9 


21 
77 
79 
101^ 

97 1 
63 \ 

40 1 
271 

I m 

7 ' JK'aar 


Page Section 
••• 301 — 80. 
... 273 — 46 
... 313 — 97 
... 230 — 7 

... 275 - 52 

••• 280 — 59 
••. 316 — 107 
-. 275 - 53 
... 236 - 14 
... 235 - 13 
... 235 - 13 
... 236 - 14 
... 274 — 49 
... 234 — 12 
.. 234 - 12 

235 — 14 
226 — 4 

/ 242 - 21 
I 243 - 21 
... 308 — 91 
... 234 — ' 12 
... 266 — 42 
... 294 — 73 
ST 

... 250 — 31 
... 290 - 69 


{ 
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Page Section S 
303 — 84 I 

236 — I 
298 — 74 I 
231- 719^^’^ 




q?jin55 

JT5i?5T 

Tjfli 

TFms 

?[It4 



I 

... 236 — 

14 1 .ntet 

... 225 — 

81 nW 

302 — 

84 1 jr^OI 

... 243 — 

22 ' 

... 243 — 

21 

... 250 — 

30 

... 242 — 

21 

... 234 — 



236 — 14 ' 4l5iJn 
291 — 

306 — 88 


229 — 7 


234 — 12 „ 

' "' 90 ,r __ 14 

"”<**■’*' "’ 292 — n 

"'^1, 292 - 71'’^ 



.. 290 — 
292 — 

72 1 

^(Ttm 

In'S 

... 282 — 

60) 

1 iinis 


... 275 — 

53 

1 


... 224 — 

3 

j m 

fds^R 

i?r3rra^^ 

... 249 — 

26 

1 m 


page Section 
... 282 — .60 
r 281—60 
\ 282 — 67 

... 275 — 51 
... 235 — 14 
... 229 — 7 

... 238 — 17 
■ ... 300 — 76 
... 303 — 85' 
.. 266 — 42 


... 301 — 79 
... 316 — 108 
... 308 — 9L 

5C 

... 303 — 86 
... 235 — 1-1 
... 316 — 106 
... 230 — 7 

... 268 — 43 
... 248 — 26 
... 249 — 26 
...' 249 — 26 
... 311 — 95 
... 228 — 5 

... 230 — 7 
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^pFT? 

55g.jra ^ 
c5?T 

srff 

(fn^) 




^l|2 

/^ICT 


Page Section 
... 307 — 90 
... 234 — 12 
... 307 — 90 
... 236 — 14 
... 308 — 93 
... 298 — 74 


qiSDT 

gis 

gigfg^ 


Page Section 
285 — 63 
273 — 47 
230 — 7 

280 — 63 ; 
291 — 70 

243 — 22 ■ 

244 — 22 


•*«*s 

248 — 

26 


V. 

.. 290 — 

65 



98 

ITTT 1 

290 — 

65 

... 

313 — 

319^ J 

• . 

269 — 

43 


. 309 — 

94 


313 — 

99 


, 247 — 

24 

• . • 

316 — 

108 


. 248 — 

25 

... 

239 — 

18 


. 314 — 

99 

... 

229 — 

6 

fggi5Hir5i»i 

. 314 — 

99 

... 

301 — 

80 

f?Riic5 

. 285 — 

63 

... 

230 — 

7 


. 300 — 

76 

... 

249 — 

27 


. 290 — 

66 




f^Vr 

. 238 — 

17 


291 — 

67 

-T& 

r 297 — 

74. 


61 


1 257 — 

33 

... 

283 — 



257 — 

33 


.. 286 — 

63 

... 

222 — 

1 


.. 247 — 

25 

... 

302 — 

^ 81 


.. 258 

... 

248 — 

25 


.. 249 — 

29 


292 — 

■70 


.. 308 — 

93 

■ • • 

275 — 

51 


r 297 — 

74 

... 

289 — 

64 


1 315- 

106 
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Page Section | 

.,, 235 13 jraicr 


1 


Page Section 
.. 311 — 95 
.. 258 — 35 


249 — 29 1 ^ 

234 — 12 
240 - 20 
309 - 94 
233 - 16 
238 - 16|^f ^ 
257 - 33 
251 - 32 . 

920 — 7 

• ?I§a5K(?iI 

. 275 — 57 ^ 

HTHH 

^ 1 tn^i^ 

275 - 56 

;;; 247 - 23 ^ 

309 - 89 

;;; In - 95 

7 248 - 25 ^ 
i 315-104^^ 

315 — 104 


r 248 
\ 249 


249 — 26 
249 — 26 
236 — 23 
314 — 102 
282 — 61 
291 — 67 
229 — 6 

313 — 97 
277 — 53 
273 — 46 
249 — 28 
266 — 42 
248 — 25 
.235 — 13 
. 235 — 14 
. 311 — 95 
312 — 95 
.. 231 — 9 

.. 298 — 74 
.. 275 — 55 
.. 246 — 23 
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Paije Section j 


Page Sect! in 


\ 239 — 

20 ! 


302 — ' . 2 

»» 

1 240 — 


>•• 

247 —Z ' i 

iFnsw 

... 274 — 

50 1 r 




... 275 — 

51 ., 

... 

247 — .’ 


... 237 - - 

. „ ' ?i5r 'iRq 

Id 

... 

275 — Ji 


.... 277 — 

-q' ^ 

d8 1 

• * • 

223 — 2 


... 298 ~ 

^ ' 51^ fllW 

I 

} 

294 — 73 

f|qF' 

.... 315 — 

1 iici fe'ijq 


275 — 

^qjT 

... 257 — 

... 231 — 

23 I ?ic5qif5 

S i 

... 

314 — u J 


...• 247 ~ 

i 

33 

... 

301 — 


..,• 282 — 

60 





i 



?quT 

..... 230 — 

1 

7 { ^q 


292 — 72 




